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Magnitude of Task 
In Taking Census 


Of 1930 Outlined 


Gain in Population of United 
States Since 1790 Unparal- | 
leled in History, W. 

M. Stueart Says. 


Task Will Necessitate 
100,000 Enumerators 








Development of Modern Statis- 

tical Methods Said to Have | 

Gone Farthest in 
America. 


History records no other instance in 
which the population has increased so 
rapidly as in the United States, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census, Wil- 
liam M. Steuart, pointed out in a state- 
ment discussing plans for the 1930 cen- 
sus. The statement was made public 
April 6 by the Department of Commerce, 

Furthermore, said Director Steuart, 
there has been no other nation in which 
the increase in population has been ac- 
cempanied by such improvement in the 
comfort and well-being of the people 
as has been the case in this country. 

He pointed out that census enumera- 
tors were sworn to keep secret the facts 
given them about any particular family 
or business, and that all such data is 
confidential. Violation of this oath will 
bring heavy penalties, he said. The full 
text of Director Steuart’s statement 
made in the form of an address broad- 
cast over Station WRC, Washington, D. 
C., by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, follows: 

Some 3,000 years ago King David set 
out to number the people of Israel and 
Judah. It took 9 months and 20 days 
to make the count, and the returns 
showed 1.500,000 “valiant men that drew 
the sword.” 

First Census Revealed 4,000,000. 

At the beginning of our own national 
existence, we took a census approxi- 
mately equal in magnitude to that taken 
by King David. The United States mar- 
shais, to whom the task was assigned, 
we e all the enumera- 
tid1, and returned a total population of 
a little less than 4,000,000. The census of 
population was established as a decen- 
nial event by the Constitution of the 
United States, and is the only current 
statistical inquiry which rests on such 
fundamental legal authority. 

Prior to 1790, the date of the first 
census of the United States, little had 
been done in any country toward estab- 
lishing a regular periodic census of popu- | 
lation. Since that date, the nations of 
the world have been developing methods 
and machinery that make possible a 
speedy counting of the people and the 
accumulation at the same time of a vast 
amount of data regarding educational, | 
social, and economic conditions. The de- | 
velopment of modern statistical methods | 
has probably gone farther in the United 
States than in any other country, and 
the Director of the Census is required in| 
one month to enumerate 120,000,000 peo- 
ple and to obtain rather extensive infor- 
mation for about 6,250,000 farms, 14,000 
mines and quarries, and more than 100,- 
000 irrigation and drainage projects. 

Yearly Increase Rapid. 

The population of continental United 
States is now increasing at the rate of 
about 1,400,000 persons per year, or ap- 
proximately 1 person every 23 seconds. 
The total increase is made up of the 
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For Farmers Started 


National Service Would Be Di- 
vided by Commodities. 


A definite movement to create a na- 
tional service and trade association for 
the 12,000 farmers’. business organiza- | 
tions throughout the United States, with | 
representation in the national body by 
commodity groups, such as cotton co- 
operatives, livestock cooperatives, etc., 
was noted ly the Department of Agricul- 
ture on Apri 16 in a publication, Agricul- 
tural Cooperation, issued by the Divi- | 
sion of Cooperative Marketing, The full 
text of the statement follows: 

A definite movement to create a na- | 
tional chamber of agricultural coopera- | 
tives was launched in Washington, D. C, | 
This new organization is to function as 
a service and trade association for the 
12,000 farmers’ business associations in | 
the United States. 

The association is the outgrowth of a 
movement started at the fourth session 
of the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion, at Berkeley, Calif., in the summer 
of 1928. Its purpose is to represent in a 
national way the cooperative business of 
agriculture, both as regards maraeting 
and the purchasing of farm supplies. The | 
recently held preorganization meeting | 
was attended by 35 representatives of 
commodity federations and large-scale 
associations. | 

The plan of organization calls for rep- 
resentation in the national body by com- | 
modity groups, such as cotton coopera- | 
tives, - livestock cooperaties, dairy co- | 
operatives, ctc. and by the associations 
for cooperative purchasing. Member- | 
ship may be by individual cooperatives | 
or through a commodity federation, but 
each comiiodity division will select a 
renresentative. 

The purrose of the national chamber | 
will be to develop bonds of friendship, 
understanding an* mutual helpfulness 
among agricultural business coopera- 
tives, to work out policies of common | 
concern, and in general.to further the | 
cooperative commerce of agriculture. 


| institutions for information on the sub- 


| ing 
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City Planning Added | 


To College Courses 





Zoning Problems Treated 
Studies of Civic Affairs. | 


The importance of city planning and, 
zoning in the courses of the colleges and , 
universities of the United States has re- 
sulted in requests from more than 200 | 


ject prepared by the Department of 


| Commerce and its advisory committees 


on plans and zoning laws, it was an-— 
nounced April 6. 
The full text of the Department’s 


statement follows: 

Problems connected with city planning 
and zoning have been receiving marked 
attention of late from. American edu- 
cational institutions. This is attested by , 
the fact that within the past two months | 
the Division of Building and Housing of | 
the Department has received requests for | 


| publications on these subjects from more ; 
/ than 200 colleges and universities in all 
| parts of the country. 


The requests, which have come in re- | 
sponse to a circular sent to heads of | 
institutions, indicate that the subjects 
of city planning and zoning are consid- | 
ered of importance in Courses on mu- , 
nicipal government, and other branches ; 
of political science, economics, sociology, | 
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Tickets by Airplane 
Accepted for Travel 
On German Railways 


Luft Hansa Completes Ar- 
rangements for Inter: 
changeable Traffic With | 

Slight Formality. | 





r mG ee ; 
Combination air-rall transportation has 
been effected in Germany 





under an ar-| 
rangement which will permit a passen- | 
ger to start his journey by air and con- | 
tinue to his destination by rail, or vice 

versa, Without additional expense or too 

many formalities, it is stated by the As- 

sistant Trade Commissioner at Berlin, A. | 
Douglas Cook, in advices made public | 
April 6 by the Department of C erc 

The statearent follows in full fe} 

The Deutsche Luft Hansa inaugurated 
a combination air and rail passenger, 
service on September 1, 1928, whereby | 
air passengers who break their journey | 
or do not start it may commence or con- | 
tinue their trip by railway, without ad-! 
ditional expense or too many formalities. 
The service is known in Germany as 
“Pleiperverkehr,” which is a new word! 
coined for this purpose from Flugzeug 
(airplane), Eisenbahn (vailroad), and 
Person (Passenger), in which the first 
few lettters of each word, i. e., Fl, Ei, 
and Por, placed before Verhehr (traffic), ! 
making “Fleipeverkekr” (or air-rail pas- 
senger traffic). 

Tickets Interchangeable. | 

This service, which is merely the ac-! 
ceptance of air tickets for rail trans-' 
portation, is in effect only within the} 
borders of the German Reich, i. e., the! 
German Railroad Co. will accept the air | 
tickets of the Deutsche Luft Hansa and 
other air lines, but railroads in foreign 
countries will make no such_ general 
transfers. : : 

However, if the passenger has an air 
ticket to a foreign destination, such as a 
through Berlin-Vienna ticket, ‘he can 
transfer at Dresden, and the German 
railroad will exchange his air ticket for , 
a through rail ticket over foreign lines | 
to destination. The same passenger, ! 
however, could not effect this ticket | 
change at Prague. i 

“Fleiperverkehr” arose as a result of. 
negotiations between the Deutsche Luft ! 


i 


| Hansa and the German Federal] Railway | 


Co, (Deutsche Reichsbahn Gonctiaciett), | 
instigated by the former and now bind- 
ing in so far as traffic 
concerned, by 
two carriers 


in Germany is; 
a contract between the 
which is effective until Oc- 


| tober 80, 1929. ’ 


The air ticket is not recognized as be- 
valid for rail transportation, In 
principle the passenger must exchange | 
the air ticket for a first class express | 


ticket. This exchange is gratis. If time , management of the Federal Reserve sys- | 
does not permit the exchange of the air; tem is the maintenance of a proper gold | 


ticket, the traveler is permitted to board 
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Reserve Policies 


Credit Situation 


Representative McFadd en 
Declares High Interest 
May Affect Prices and 
Employment. 


Analysis Favored 


Of Miarket Loans 


Danger of Loss of Public Con fi- 
dence in Stock Issues is 
Pointed Out in 
Address. 


The present active policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shows definitely that 
an undue volume of Federal Reserve 
credit is being used in stock mar- 
ket inflation, Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., chairman of the 


House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
told the Five O'clock Club of 
Philadelphia in am address at its 46th an- 








| niversary dimer April 6. 


Analysis of Stock Loans, 
Mr. McFadden, after tracing the 
velopment of the Federal Reserve 
tem, said that 
takes precipitate action to decrease stock 


de- 
Sys- 


| market loans, it should carefully analyze 


the composition and use to which the 
Proceeds ultimately will go. 

He warned against the danger of high 
interest rates to ability of corporations 
to finance themselves and against pos- 
sible loss of publie confidence in stock 


| issues. He said that one of the results 
|of the continued 


tightening of money 
under the present Federal Reserve policy 
has been to wipe out one group of specu- 
lators and investors to the benefit of 
another group. 

Warning on Discount, 

He said that if the discount rate is now 
raised, further gold importation will be 
imminent and the general price level dis- 
turbed, with an effect on employment. 

pid “the Federal Reserve by a- con- 


ation of its mistaken policy seerms to) 


be reaping the whirlwind.” The public 
should be informed that the manage- 
ment of its credit system is determined 
to restrict credits for the purpose of de- 
flating the stock market, he said. The 
full text of his address follows: 


The need for the revision of our bank- 


ing laws became apparent 15 years prior 
to 1913. Revision, however, was long 
delayed because of the controversies 


which arose as to the type of revision | 


best suited to the needs of this coumtry. 


eign banking systems and the possible 
application of them to the needs of the 
United States by the Monetary Commis- 
sion, headed by the late Senator Aldrich, 
the Federal Reserve System came 
being and has been in constant operation, 
though in somewhat amended form, since 
that time. 

A complete organization of credits was 
provided. The old archaic system of 
pyramiding bank reserves was abolished. 
New legal reserve requirements were set 
up and thus a credit reservoir was estab- 
lished under the general supervision of 
the Federal Reserve Board until at the 
present time the arbitrary legal reserve 
requirements have impounded within the 
system's control approximately $2,500,- 
000,000. 

Under actual operations of the system, 
the original functions contemplated were 
enlarged to include a transit and many 
other departments incidental to the serv- 
ing of member banks. To cover the ex- 
penses of these Operations and the divi- 
dends paid to the stockholder member 
banks at normal rates of interest, $1,- 


000,000,000 of thes® legal reserves have | 


to remain invested in earning assets to 
cover the necessary operating expenses 
of the system leaving a net liquid re- 
serve of approximately $1,250,000,000. 
The main responsibility vested im the 


reserve and supervision over the 


tota 


[Contined o7 Page 7, Columu 2.) 


Pension Systerms for Government Em ployes 


before that institution | 


into} 


| ment as 70 years for all employes. Serv-| with the syst 


j ment systems for Government employes| 


Found to Vary Widely in Different Nations 


Retirement Ages Range from 50 to 70 Years and Service 
Requirements Are Diversified. 


Pension systems for Government‘em-: in Hawaii, in Camada, and in European 
ployes in the United States, Canada, and; countries. The data eoncerning foreign 
Europe show striking variations in the! systems were secured by the courtesy of 


age and service requirements established,| the State Department from the Gowern- 
according to a statement made public! ments concerned. 


on April 6 bw the Bureau of Labor Sta- For the Unit = } 
tistics, Department of Labor, based upon| naman on ae ae Sie oupees 
a recent survey. ao end early fall of 1927, information being ob- 
In the systems of the United States,; tained through persenal interviews with 
retirement on pension is permitted at| 


years; in Canada it is optional at 65, published reports. 
and this is also the commonest age in 
the European countries studied, only 
two countries having as high a require- 


Much of this ma- 
terial has already appeared in the Labor 
Review in articles published between 
August, 1927, and October, 1928, dealing 
1 7 plo: > ems prevailing in different 
ice requirements show a similar diver! countries, or covering different classes 
sity, it is stated, ; Of employes. ATI of it has now been 
The survey, which will appear in the; combined in a bulletin (No. 447), 
April issue of the Monthiy Labor Re-| lished in Deember, 1928, A brief sum- 
view, follows in full text : | Mary of th material of this bulletin 
In the summer. of 1927 the Bureau of| follows: 
Labor Statistics undertook an_ inquiry| Considerations of time and expense 
into retirement systems for public-serv-; forbade an exhaustive study of the sys- 
ice employes in the United States, sup-- tems of the United States, Taking the 
plemented by a brief survey of retire-| ——————— 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 
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the administrative officers, through con- | 


¢ 3 y i ° 5 . "7 . = 
}ages ranging from 50 or under to 70} sultation of official records, and from) 


pub- | 





Im proved Gasolines 


Produced for Planes 


long Life of Engines. 








Development of new types of 
knock” gasolines for airplane motors 
may have the c¥ect of reducing the 
maintenance problem of’ aircraft and| 
| giving longer engine life between over- 
| hauls, the Bureau of Aeronautics, De-! 


jpartment of the Navy, announced 
April 6. 

The Bureau, according to the state- 
ment, has caused the revision of Fed- 


| eral specifications so as to make pos- 


sible the inclusion of an acceptable list | 
of approved gasolines.s The full text 
of the statement follows: | 

The present Federal fuel  specifica- 
tion for gasoline, under which all Gov- 
ernment fuel purchases are made, was, 
drawn up some 12 years ago by averag- | 
ing the characteristic values of all the| 
available aviation gasolines. The en-| 
gine compression ratios in use at that 
time were low, and detonation was non- 
existent. ‘Therefore there was no need 
for including a detonation determination 
in the specification. 

Today, 5.5 to 1 compression ratios are 
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New Types of Drugs 
And Dyes Developed 


In American Plants 


Output Expanded and Ad- 
ditional Synthetic Prod- 

| ucts Perfected in | 

| Last Year. 


Produ¢tiom of many new fast and spe- 
cialty. dyes, increase in the output of 
vat and fast dyes, and an increase in 
prices and in American exports of dye 
| Commis im 1928 are noted by the Tariff 





Commission in its preliminary report of 
the census of dyes and other synthetic 
organic chemicals, made public April 6. 

The Commission called attention to 


im Saldto Endanger’ soc Prodncu speed to Pro SHOwed Gain in 


cc. Number in 1928 


Total Registration Increased 


jreau of Public Roads, 


| biles, 


5.9 Per Cent Over 1927 
According to Bureau 


Of Public Roads. 


State of New York 
Again Leads List 





Comparison With Estimated 
Population Indicates One 
Automobile for Every 
Five Persons. 


The registration of motor vehicles in 
the United States in 1928 showed a gain 
of 5.9 per cent, totalling 24,493,124 or an 
increase of 1,359,883 compared with the 
figures for the preceding year, the Bu- 
Depzrtment of 
Agriculture announced April 6. Esti- 
mating the population of the United 
States im 1928 at 120,013,000 there now 
is one motor vehicle for every five per- 
sons in the United States, one for every 
family. The full text of the Bureau's 
statement follows: 

The total registration of motor vehi- 


cles in the United States during 1928 was | 


24,493,124, a gain of 1,359,883, or 5.9 per 
cent over the number registered in 1927, 
according to reports received by the Bu- 
reau from State registration authorities. 
The figures include passenger automo- 
taxis, busses, motor trucks and 
road tractors. In addition 148,169 trail- 


ers and 117,946 motorcycles were regis- | 
' 


| tered. 


the progiess made in the manufacture | 


of synthetic medicingls and the. discov- 
| erp of ew synthetitditgsas eneof the 
outstanding achievements of American 
chemistry. The American chemical 
manufacturer, the report stated, now is 
the source of many essential products 
|used in the treatment and cure of dis- 
ease, 

Output Has Increased. 

The full text of the official summary 
of the report follows: 

Preliminary figures compiled by the 
United States Tariff Commission show 
that the domestic production of coal-tar 
dyes for the calendar year 1928 exceeds 


| pounds, and that progress in the manv- | 
facture of fast and specialty dyes has 
| continued, 

Before the World War the United! 
States was largely dependent upon for- 
eign sources for its supply of dyes. The 
domestic Gye industry was developed 
during and after the war period when 
foreign supplies were not available. 
| Synthetic colors are essential for the 
large domestic textile and other dye- 
consuming industries. In 1928, dyes of 
domestic pwoduction supplied about 92} 
per cent of Our consumption by quantity 
and there was, in addition, an exportable 
surplus of the bulk low-cost colors 
amounting to over 32,000,000 pounds. 

Sales Decline in Quantity, 

In 1928, production by 47 firms of ap- 
proximately 96,600,000 pounds was an 
increase Of 1.5 per cent over the produc- 
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Tariff Report on Flaxseed to 


| Be Submitted Within Week 


| ey 

The Tariff Commission is _ rapidly 
bringing to a close its investigation cov- 
ering the costs of producing flaxseed in 
| this country and abroad, it was stated 
jorally at the Commission on April 6. 


1 f | fe . c 2 ,’ way} , 
Following an exhaustive study of for. |e" or 1927 by approximately | 1,400,000 | 


New York Leads List. 

New York heads the list for 1928 with 
2,083,942 vehicles registered. California 
is second with 1,799,890; Ohio is third 
with 1,649,699; Pennsylvania is fourth 
with 1,642,207; Illinois is fifth with 
1,504,859; Michigan sixth with 1,249,221; 
Texas seventh with 1,214,297; Indiana 
eighth with 823,806; New Jersey ninth 
with 758,430, and Wisconsin tenth with 
742,135. 

In percentage gain Arizona ranks first 
with 16 per cent, The District,of Colum- 
bia “is” Second with I3 per cent. : 
sippi and South Dakota each report a 


gain of 12 per cent; New Mexico, Ala- | 


bama and Connecticut report 10 per cent; 


Tennessee and Texas report 9 per cert, | 


and South Carolina, Vermont, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, Michigan and Delaware 
report 8 per cent. 

Comparison of the registration total 
with the 1928 estimated population of 
120,013,060 indicates that there is now 
one motor vehicle for every five persons 
in the United ‘States; or one for every 
family. 

Gain in Receipts. 
the owners of 24,493,124 motor 
the States and the District of 


From 
vehicles, 


{Columbia collected in license fees, regis- 


jthe sum 


tration fees, permit charges, fines, etc., 
of $322,630,025. This is $21,- 
568,893 more than was collected in 1927 
and an increase of more than 7 per cent. 

After deducting $21,524,733 for collec- 
tion and miscellaneous purposes, the bal- 
ance of $301,105,292 was applied to State 
highway funds ($208,880,272), local road 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 








Work of Drafting Bill 


| 
| 


| Work on this report has progressed to | 


such an extent, that, with the exception 
of certain textual changes, the Commis- 
sion is about ready to close the record 
in this case, and submit its findings to 
the President. 

| This investigation involves an applica- 
j tion from western flaxseed growers for 
anincrease of 50 per cent in the existing 
tariff to meet competition that comes 
| chiely froma Argentina The Commis- 
sion, it was explained orally, expects to 
{submit its findings to the President 
within a week. 


Complete 


News Summary 
and Index 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


|| The 


News Summary 
|| is (classified by topics 
|} every. day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 





| 
| 
+ 


Turn to Back Page| 


| oe ie 





| voted 
|modeled along the lines of the McNary 
| bill introduced but not acted upon, at 


| organized 


For Farm Relief Begun 


Senate and House Committee 
Conclude Hearings. 


All legislative means proposed to bring 
about farm relief will be incorporated 
into a general bill to be drafted by the 
House Committee on Agriculture for 
presentation to the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Tist Congress which con- 
venes April 15, Representative Fort 
(Rep.), of East Orange, N. J., a mem- 
ber of the Committee, stated orally 
April 6. Other measures affecting agri- 
culture, which will be considered by the 
Committee for submission to the House, 
Mr. Fort explained, will be handled sep- 
arately. 

According to a statement by Repre- 
sentative Oliver (Dem.), of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., the House Committee on Military 
Affairs should be organized for the ex- 
tra session in an effort to get action on 
the Muscle Shoals project. 

Both the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry have concluded 
open hearings and on the proposed farm 
relief bill and preparation of the meas- 
ures to be introduced in both Houses 
began April 6. f 

The Senate on Apri} 6 heard its last 
witness and Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, stated that the remaining time 
between now and April 15 will be de- 
to drafting a bill. A measure 


the second session of the 70th Congfess 
and suggestions of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Arthur M. Hyde, will be pre- 
pared by the Senate Committee, it was 
stated. The drafting subcommittée of 
the House Committee met April 6 for 
the first time. 

Members of Congress not on the Com- 
mittee were heard under the five-minute 
rule at the closing session of the open 
hearings of the House Committee; April 
5. They include Representatives Oliver 
(Dem.), of Tuscaloosa, Ale.; Lankford 
(Dem.), of Douglas, Ga.: “illis (Rep.). 
of Kansas City. and Garber (Rep.), of 
Harrisonburg, Va, 

An attempt should be made to have the 
House Committee on Military Affairs 
at the special session, Mr. 
Oliver said, in order to get action on a 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 2) 
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“é O preserve, 


rect in their most effective channels 
the streams which contribute to the 
public weal is the purpose for which 
government 
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President of the United States, 
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Are U nusually Active 


New Crater Also Continues Fre- 
quent Eruptions. 


Two of the largest geysers in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park—the Giant and 
the Giantess—are showing unusual ac- 
tivity after eight or nine years of com- 
parative quiet, the Department of the 
Interior announced April 6 upon receipt 
of the report from the park. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The Giantess, which played only once 
during the summer of 1928, has played 
twice since the beginning of the present 
calendar year, with a 22-day interval. 
During the second eruption it played for 
over four hours. The period during which 
much water was erupted lasted only 
about 50 minutes, the rest of the four 
jhours being given to steam and enough 
accompanying water to form a fine mist 
}ecoming down. 
| From these two eruptions it is hoped 
that this geyser is 
tivity. The average height of the Gi- 
antess’ eruptions is from 200 to 250 feet. 
Until recent years it has usually played 
two or three times a season, 

The Giant Geyser, which used to play 
every night 8 or 10 days, during the last 
few years extended the time between 
eruptions to a month or more and last 
summer and the year before only played 
at night when tourists were not able to 
see it. It also has played twice so far 
| this year, at one time throwing water to 
a height of 180 to 200 feet for a period 
of 62 minutes. Sometimes the Giant 
through its water as high as 250 feet. 
Until the advent of the new geyser in 
the park the Giant has been classed as 
the greatest existing geyser since the 
old Excelsion, which played last in 1890. 

The new geyser, which as yet has not 
been. given a special name, suddenly 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.J 





‘Authority to Acquire 
315 Miles of Electric 
~ Reads in Ohio Asked 


ThySugh Route Between Cin- 
cinnati and Toledo Plan- 
ned; Street and Inter- 
urban Lines Involved. 


Acquisition and operation of 315 miles 
of electric street and interurban railways 
in Ohio is proposed by the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railway in an appli- 


!eation to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission made public April 6 in Finance 
Docket No. 7540. 

The carrier now operates 85.37 miles 
of electric railways and in the reorgani- 
zation proposes to change its corporate 
name to the Cincinnati & Lake Erie Rail- 


road. The lines to be acquired are those 
of the Indiana, Columbus & Eastern 


Traction Company, 143.56 miles; the 
Lima-Toledo Railroad, 70.76 miles; and 
the Lima City Street Railway, 15.39 
miles. These lines will form a through 
route between Cincinnati and Toledo. 
Issue of Securities Proposed. 
Authority is requested to issue securi- 
ties in connection with the proposed re- 
organization, Specific authority is asked 


for the following: 18,350 shares of Class | 


A cumulative preferred stock; 45,800 
of Class B_ noncumulative preferred 
stock; and 120,000 shares common stock 
to be delivered to the holders of the ap- 


plicant’s present 60,000 shares of com- | 


mon stock. The carrier also requests 
authority to issue, if desired, $450,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 6 per 
cent 


Dayton Traction Company. 
The new corporation also proposes to 


acquire the stock of the Dayton & Colum- | 


bus Transportation Company, a motor 


[Continued on Page 2, Columu 1.) 


Output of Canned Fish 
Kstablishes Record 


Industry Produced Products in’ 


1928 Valued at $110,752.811. 


Canned fishery products and by- 
products of the United States and Alaska 


comins back to ac- | 


| trol of 


| Marquette stocks 


bonds, to be exchanged for bonds | 
of the Hamilton City Division and the | 


Motor Vehicles Yellowstone Geysers (.& 0, Authorized 


To Buy Stock of 
Pere Marquette 


Purchase ot Control of Road 


With Proceeds of Se- 
curity Issue Is Given 
Approval. 


Previous Decision 


Modified by Order 


Prices of Shares Are Changed 
In Accordance With 
Revised Proposal 
For Merger. 





The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway was 
granted authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by order made publie 
April 6, to issue 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to its stockholders at $100 per 
share snd to apply the proceeds to the 
purchase of Pere Marquette stock. 

The C. & O. also was authorized to 
purchase at $133.35 per share the Nickel 
Plate’s holdings of 174,900 shares of 
Pere Marquette common and to purchase 
at the same price within one year such 
additional stock as will give to the C. 
& O. a numerical majority of the out- 
standing stock of the Pere Marquette. 

Commissioners Eastman, McManamy, 
and Taylor dissented from the report of 
the majority of the Commission. Com- 
missioner Woodlock concurred in the 







| findings and order. 


Previous Order Medified. 
The Commission’s order on further 
hearing on the C. & O. proposals is a 
modification of its order of May 8, 1928, 


| authorizing the carrier to issue 200,000 
| shares of its common stock to its stock- 
| holders at $150 per share, and to pur- 
| chase at a price not exceeding $110 per 


share sufficient Pere Marquette common 
stock to give the C. & O. control of the 
road. Purchase by the C. & O. of con- 
the Pere Marquette was declared 
to be in the public interest, in the Com- 
mission's original report... . 

The Commission’s report on further 


| hearing in Finance Docket No, 6114, to- 
| gether with the dissenting opinions, fol- 
j lows in full text: 


In our former order in these proceed- 


| ings, 138 I. C. C. 517, issued May 8, 1928, 


we authorized the applicant to acquire 
control of the Pere Marquette Railway 
Company by the purchase of its capital 
stock, under the terms and conditions 
set forth in our report accompanying 
said order, 

We authorized the applicant to issue 
200,000 shares of its common capital 
stock having a par value of $100 each, 
upon condition that it be offered to hold- 
ers of existing common capital stock 
pro rata at $150 per share, such portion 
of the issue as might not be so dis- 
posed of to be sold for cash at not less 
than $150 a share, and the funds thereby 
provided to be used-in the purchase of 
common, preferred, and prior preference 
stocks of the Pere Marquette Railway 
Company in the following manner: 

To discharge the indebtedness upon, 
and to acquire, 16,600 shares of Pere 
of three classes held 
by the Virginia Transportation Com- 
pany; to acquire 36,500 shares of Pere 


| Marquette common stock from the Van- 


ess Company at a cost of $2,522,881; 
and to acquire such other Pere Mar- 
quette common stock as might be ob- 
tainable at a price not to exceed $110 


| per share, or such prior preference or 


preferred stock as might be obtainable 
at a price not to exceed $100 per share. 

As we stated in our report, the ex- 
penditure of the proceeds of the stock 
issue under these terms would not ef- 
fect the acquisition of a majority stock 
interest in the Pere Marquette. A _ pe- 
riod of one year from the date of our 


| order was allowed for the carrying out 


of the program contemplated, it being 
understood that the applicant would sub- 
mit to us a supplemental application for 
authority to issue such additional stock 
as might be found necessary, 

On July 28, 1928, the applicant filed a 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Cuba Diverts Sugar 
From American Trade 





recorded the highest output in their his- 
tory last year, reaching a grand value 
of °$110,752,811, it was reported by the | 
Fisheries Bureau, in a statement made 


Pool Formed .< Dispose of Part 
Of Crop in Other Markets. 


public April 6 by the Department of — 
Commerce, The statement follows in full; An aggregate quantity of 1,456,000 
| text: 


short tons of Cuban sugar is to be with- 
held from the American market, mainly 
due to the formation of a pool for mar- 
keting Cuban sugar elsewhere, it was 
stated April 6 by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A sugar pool has been formed in Cuba 
for the marketing of 1,005,000 short tons 
(900.000 long tons) of sugar in countries 
outside of the United States, according 
to a trade paper. 

Before the formation of the pool, 448,- 
000 short tons of Cuban sugar had al- 
ready been marketed in countries other 
than the United States. This sum, added 
| to the amount controlled by the pool, will 
withhold 1,456,000 short tons of sugar 
from the American market, 

An estimate by the Cuba Sugar Club 
places the 1928-29 Cuban sugar crop at 
5,672,000 short tons, or half-way bee 
tween the estimates of Guma-Mejer and 
Willett and Grey, according to trade 
sources, 0 

In many of the mills the cane grind- 
ing is nearing completion, By the end 
\of March, 23 mills had closed, leaving ~ 
| 140 mills at work. 


th 


Of this amount, canned products com- 
prised $95,871,855 and by-products $41,- 
880,956, an increase of 18 rer cent in the 
value of canned products and 16 per 
cent in the value of by-products, when 
compared with the values of the previ- 
ous year. } 

Considered individually or in groups. 
canned salmon in the United States and 
Alaska amounted to 6,926,806 standard 
cases of 48 one-pound cans, valued at 
$56,638,145; «canned sardines in Maine, 
2,055,763 standard cases of 100 quarter- 
pound cans, valued at $8,076,546; canned 
sardines in California, 2,771,527 stand- 
ard cases of 48 one-pound cans, valued at 
$9,658,822; canned tuna and tunalike 
fishes, 1,216,222 standard cases of 48 half- 
pound cans, valued at $8,374,030; canned | 
ymackerel, 398,903 standard cases of 48 
one-pound cans, valued at $1,714,020; 
canned zlewife products, 107,066 standard 
cases of 48 one-pound cans, valued at} 
$489,470; canned oysters, 503,952 stand- 
ard cases of 48 five-ounce cans, valued 
at $2,760,576; canned shrimp, 851,831! 
standard cases of 48 No, 1 cans, valued 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 
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Decline Is Recorded 
In Number of Aliens 
Arriving in February 


Entry and Departure of 
American Citizens Is 
Greater Than in Pre- 

vious Month. 


An analysis of statistics of immigra- | 


tion for February, made public April 6 
by the Bureau of Immigration, Depart- 
ment of Labor, shows a decrease in the 
number of aliens arriving and depart- 
ing, but an increase in the number of 
American citizens arriving and depart- 


ing as cormpared with the preceding | 
month. The full text of the statement 


follows: 
During February 17,254 immigrants and 
10,608 nonimmigrants, a total of 27,826 


aliens, were admitted. Alien departures | 


for the month numbered 14,512, includ- 
ing 4,154 emigrants and 10,358 non- 
emigrants. A total of 32,347 United 
States citizens left the country during 
the month and 33,216 returned. 

Europe supplied over half of the new- 
comers during February last. Of the 
17,254 immigrants for the month, 10,047, 
or 58.2 per cent, came from that conti- 
nent, with Germany leading the list as 
usual with 3,437, while 1,372 came from 


the Scandinavian countries, 1,235 from | 


Great Britain, 1,020 from Italy, 627 from 
the Irish Free State, and 561 from 
Poland. 

The other European countries con- 
tributed less than 400 immigrants each 
this month. Immigration from Canada 


and Mexico numbered 3,722 and 2,824, | 


respectively. "While the males outnum- 
ber the females among the newcomers 
from Canada and Mexico, as well as 
from northwestern Europe, the women 
predominzte among the immigrants from 
nearly all of the countries of southern 
and eastern Europe, especially from 
Italy, Poland, and Greece. 


Decline for Fiscal Year. 


There was a drop of 20,932, or 10.3 
per cent, in the total immigration for 
the first eight months of the current 
fiscal year, as compared with the cor- 
responding months of the previous year. 
The decrease from Europe was only 2.4 
per cent, Germany and the Irish Free 
State in particular sending a less num- 
ber of immigrants than a year ago. 
Canada, Mexico, and the other nonquota 
countries show the largest proportionate 
decrease in immigration, amounting to 
nearly 20 per cent. 

During the eight months ended Febru- 
ary 28 last, a total of 182,767 immigrant 
aliens entered the country. About one- 
half of this number were of the class 
charged to the quota, 91,641 being ad- 
mitted under the Immigration Act of 
1924 as quota immigrants, while 67,777. 
or 37 per cent, came in as natives of 
nonquota countries, mainly Canada and 
Mexico; and 19,655, or 11 per cent, were 
the husbands, wives, or unmarried chil- 
dren of American citizens. 


professors, and the other miscellaneous 
classes admissible as nonquota aliens 
under the act. 

Nonimmigrant Aliens. 

In th> same period, 131,531 nonimmi- 
grant eliens were admitted, 53.1 per cent 
of wkom came in as returning residents 
wader the act, and 43.4 per cent as visi- 
ters for business or pleasure or as trans- 
its. The other 3.5 per cent were Gov- 
ernment officials, students, etc. A 


smaller proportion of the maximum an- | 


nual quota of 164,667 entered the coun- 
try so far this year, compared with the 
three previous years. During the first 
eight months of the fiscal year 1929, 
91,641 quota immigrants, or 56 per cent 
of the annual allotment, were admitted. 
The figures for the corresponding 
months of the three preceding years were 
98,716, or 60 per cent, for 1928; 103,347, 
or 63 per cent, for 1927; and 97,829, or 
59 per cent, for 1926. In the same 
months of 1925, 87,792, or 53 per cent, 
of the annual quota were admitted. 
Aliens debarred from entering the 
United States in February, 1929, num- 
bered 1,461, of whom 1,296 were re- 
jected at the land border stations and 
165 at the seaports. Nearly two-thirds 
of the aliens debarred at points along the 
Canadian border were born in quota coun- 
tries, being principally Germans, English, 
Polish, Slovaks, Irish, and Scotch, in the 
order given. All but 26 of the 297 aliens 
debarred on the southern land border 
were Mexicans. Aliens deported under 
warrant proceedings numbered 1,036 for 
February, making a total of 7,706 for 
the eight months from July to Febru- 
ary last. 


Changes in Foreign Service 
Made by State Department 


Changes in the Foreign Service of the 
Department of State duirng the past 
week, made public by the Department on 
April 6 follow in full text: 

Roy W. Baker, of New York, now 
Vice Consul, Barcelona, Spain, assigned 
Vice Consul, London, England. 

Reginald S. Castleman, of California, 
now detailed Consul, London, England, 
assigned Consul, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Leslie E. Woods, 
now Consul, Glagow, Scotland, detailed 
to the Department for duty. 

Non-Career Service. Vahram H. Con- 
dayan has been appointed American 
Consular Agent at Djibouti, French 
Somali Coast, where an Agency has been 
opened. 

Walter F. Dement, of Mississippi, now 
Vice Consul, Leipzig, Germany, appointed 
Vice Consul, Saigon, French Indo-China. 


Right Asked to Acquire 
Electric Roads in Ohio 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bus line, and the Columbus Interurban 
Terminal Company, and the properties of 


the Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Trac- | 


tion company. 

Authority is sought to issue $390,750 
of first and refunding mortgage Series 
A 6 per cent gold bonds to be de 
in exchange for the bonds of the Day- 
ton, Springfield & Urbana Railway; to 

urchase the stock of the Lima City 

ailway and the interurban properties 
of the Lima-Toledo Railroad; to issue 
$1,000,000 of first and 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be deliv- 
ered in exchange for a like amount of 
bonds of the Lima-Toledo Railroad. 
Stock of the new company is to be issued 
in exchange for the stocks of the other 
companies to be acquired. 

The properties now owned and those 
to be acquired were for many years 
owned or controlled by the Ohio Electric 


ah 


The remain- | 
ing 3,694, or 2 per cent, were ministers. | 


we | 


of Massachusetts, | 


livered | 


refunding | 
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to Permit Escapes 


F rom Sunken Submarines Is Described 


the Navy has developed and adopted the 
apparatus called the “Lung” as standard 
submarine escape equipment, and 7,700 
of the devices have been ordered_to 
supply all submarine personnel, the De- 
partment of the Navy has announced in 
a statement describing the device. 


|about two pounds, has_ satisfactorily 
passed every test to which it has been 


abled submarine in ocean depths, the 
statement “said. It was developed by 
Chief Gunner C. L, Tibbals, F. M. Hob- 
son, civilian engineer of the Bureau, and 
| Lieutenant C. B. Momsen, submarine ex- 
pert of the Navy, to supplant other de- 
| vices which were not considered practical 
for individual escape, primarily because 
|of their weight. 

Tests were conducted with the appara- 
tus at the Washington Navy Yard, in the 
Potomac, in Chesapeake Bay, and from 
the hulk of the submarine S-4 off Key 
West, Fla. 





| 


The full text of the section of the state- | 


ment describing the apparatus follows: 
Apparatus Consists 
Of Seven Parts 


The apparatus consists of: (1) a 
rubber breathing bag, the capacity of 
which, when inflated, is approximately 
equal to the air capacity of the lungs, 
bronchial tracts, etc.; (2) two special 
molded twin corrugated rubber breathing 
tubes, attached to the breathing bag and 
to a metal mouthpiece; (3) a metal 
mouthpiece containing metal partitions 
jand mica disc flapper valves, which con- 
| trol the directional flow of inhaled and 
|exhaled air and containing also a metal 


cut-off valve the closing of which pre- | 


|vents the entrance of air to the appa- 
ratus when the same is not in use; (4) a 
metal canister containing soda line for 
absorption of C02; (5) a vent valve 
which automatically maintains uniform 
inflation of the bag, irrespective of the 
surrounding pressures, thereby maintain- 
ing a proper equilibrium between inter- 
nal and external pressures and a uni- 
form displacement or buoyancy; (6) a 
rubber mouthpiece permitting the flow of 
inhaled and exhaled air to and from the 
body, and (7) shoulder and waist straps 
and trousers clamps. 

The apparatus, in its present form, 
weighs slightly over two pounds. 
probable that with contemplated refine- 
ments even this weight can be somewhat 
reduced. 

Aside from its compactness and small 
weight, the apparatus differs from any 


|hitherto designed for this purpose by 


In 


virtue of its principle of operation. 


|all other apparatus constructed to date 
jthe necessity of insuring an adequate 


supply of respirable atmosphere to the 
wearer at all times has led to the incor- 
poration of self-contained units consist- 
ing usually of relatively large and heavy 
flasks containing compressed air or oxy- 
gen forming integral parts of the appa- 
jratus, resulting not only in prohibitive 
| weight, but in the inherent disadvantages 
joutlined above. In lieu of depetiding 
;upon such extraneous and, in the Bu- 
reau’s opinion, unreliable sources of re- 
spirable atmosphere, this new apparatus, 
which is a sort of third lung, is de- 
signed primarily to continuously utilize 
the air compressed within the wearer's 
body as it is released by the lungs be- 
cause of the decreasing external pres- 
sures attendant on his ascent. 

Because of the apparatus having the 
functions of a third lung, as it were, it 
was given the name of “The Lung” by 
Lieutenant Momsen; being monosyllabic, 
it lends itself well for quickly conveying 
to the minds of the crew of a sunken 
|submarine that they are to equip them- 
selves with the apparatus and be pre- 
pared for individual escape. 

Bag Is Inflated 
With Oxygen 

The normal average capacity of the 
lungs and bronchial tracts is 500 c¢. ¢. 
|for free air at atmospheric pressure. In 
a disabled sunken submarine, say, for 
;example, at 165 feet, the pressure of the 
air bubble formed by flooding a com- 
partment or an escape lock preparatory 
to the crew’s emergence, would be ap- 

proximately 7342 pounds per square 
inch, The air within the occupants’ 
lungs would also be at a pressure of 
73% pounds per square inch, or five 
times atmospheric pressure, the volume 
being equivalent to approximately five 
times the volume contained therein at 
!atmospheric pressure. Under such con- 
ditions the lungs and air tracts of the 
human body may be considered as a 
| reservoir which tests have proved to 
|contain the amount of air which is more 
than sufficient to fill ordinary respira- 
tory requirements of individuals during 
j their ascent, provided such air is prop- 
erly regulated and purified before rein- 
halation. The “Lung” is designed to use 
as large a portion of this air as is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of equili- 
brium between internal and external pres- 
|sures during a man’s ascent. As an ad- 
{ditional reserve and to insure that the 
|air rebreathed by the wearer contains 
| sufficient oxygen, the apparatus contem- 
plates the initial inflation of the breath- 
ing bag with oxygen prior to the man’s 
| emergence. 
| The proper method of use of the ap- 
paratus, its functions and the proposed 
method of individual escape from the 
|}submarines are as follows: 

The apparatus is supplemented by a 
| small buoy line attached to a small buoy 
lof the size now carried aboard subma- 
lyines. The line is equipped with small 
| cork markers or “stops,” spaced 10 feet 
|apart. This line will be carriéd aboard 
| the submarine and located within the es- 
| cape lock or immediately adjacent to es- 
| cape hatches and torpedo tubes. 
| In an emergency necessitating the es- 
cape of the crew while submerged, the 
existing method of building up the pres- 
|sure within compartments or escape 
locks preparatory to emergence will be 
jused, Prior to the flooding of such com- 
| partments the submarine escape-appa 
|ratus would be donned by clamping the 
belt around the waist and clamping the 
lower clamps to the clothing in such a 
| position that when standing erect and 
| with the head erect the mouthpiece will 
| be on the level with the wearer’s mouth, 
|In escape locks having side hatches or 
in overhead hatches provided with 


aprons to maintain an air bubble the’! 


rubber mouthpiece need not be inserted 
in the wearer’s mouth until the hatch 
is opened, 

When the apparatus has been put on 
and the mouthpiece properly inserted in 
the wearer’s mouth, the cut-off valve in 
the mouthpiece is opened and the wear- 
er’s nostrils sealed with the nose clip 


forming a part of the apparatus. The{ [Continued on Page 10, Column'7.]  |were valued at $8,981,267, 


| subjected, simulating escape from. a dis-| 


It is’ 


Device Weighing Two Pounds Consists Chiefly of Air Bag 
With Chemical to Remove Carbon Dioxide. 


After eight years of experimentation , breathing bag is then inflated from the | 


oxygen bottles carried on board, one of 
which can probably be stowed in the 
| Proper location for this purpose. The 
oxygen inlet valve used in this appa- 
ratus is similar to that used on the 
‘inner tubes of automobile tires. The 
oxygen bottle used will be equipped with 


used for inflating automobile tires. 
ing the oxygen valve momentarily over 


the inlet valve on the apparatus. At 
deep depths the bag has to be _ in- 


flated only once prior to the man’s | 


emergence. In_ shallow depths it is 


desirable that the bag be inflated once | 


and inhaled from several times by the 
| wearer in order to. wash out his lungs, 
the bag being then again firmly in- 
: flated. 


iProper Decompression 


‘Performed by User 

| When the escape hatch is opened the 
cork buoy is released and floats to the) 
surface, the end remaining attached to 
|} the submarine. On emergence the man 
‘graps the buoy line wrapping his legs 
‘around same and allowing himself to 
ifloat without stopping to a_ predeter- 
imined distance, which can be easily be 
cork markers on the buoy line. After 
; determined by counting the number of 
|ascending tothe first stop he remains at 
'this stage for a certain length of time, 
‘the length of which is determined 
‘by him counting the number of 
‘breaths prescribed for that stage. At 
; the end of this time, his ascent is con- 
| tinued to the next and to subsequent 
‘stops, where the same procedure is car- 
| ried out. 

By this procedure the proper decom- 
/pression required for any» depth is | 
properly performed by the man: himself. 
The necessary stages at which such stops 
are made the length of time (number of 
|breaths) which the man is to stay at 
| such stops, has been computed after ex- 
/tensive experiments and will be issued 
‘in the form of a table. Upon reaching 
‘the surface the mouthpiece is removed 
{from the man’s mouth and the cut-off 
, valve is closed to prevent the entrance of 
water or air to the soda line and to 
maintain the buoyancy of the breathing 
bag. 

When the man emerges from the es- 
cape lock or escape hatch, the breathing 
, bag of the apparatus after its initial in- 
flation, contains air or oxygen at a pres- 
jsure of about one-half pound in excess 
‘of the pressure of the surrounding 
water. As the man ascends and the 
, pressure of the surrounding water de- 
creases, the air within the breathing bag, 
of course, tends to expand. Instead, 
; however, of causing an over-inflation of 
| the bag, with its consequent greater dis- 
. placement, the excess air escapes from 
the vent valve on the bottom of the bag 
, Which is so located that it is about 12 
| inches below the top of the bag or about 
18 inches below the wearer’s mouth. 


Constant Displacement 


‘Is Maintained 
| In placing the valve in this location, it 
jis therefore, subjected to an external 
/pressure of from one-half to three- 
{fourths pound in excess of the pressure 
‘of the water surrounding the upper part 
of the bag and the wearer’s mouth. Con- 
sequently, this relief valve will remain 
|closed until the pressure within the bag 
exceeds the pressure of the water at the 
level of the valve. This feature main- 
|tains a_ constant displacement, and, 
; therefore, constant buoyancy of the ap- 
| paratus. Also, in the Bureau’s apparatus 
|the process of purifying the exhaled air 
has been reversed, i. e., the wearer in- 
hales through the soda line instead of 
exhaling through it as is the case with 
commercial apparatus. | 
This process not only insures the ab- 
sorption of the proper amount of CO2 
in the exhaled air, but resistance to! 
breathing is overcome by utilizing the| 
approximately one-half pound difference | 
in water pressure between the soda line! 
container and the wearer’s mouth to help) 
force the inhaled air through the soda! 
lime container. In this connection the| 
air purification is also promoted by the) 
location of the vent valve in the bottom} 
of the breathing bag. CO2 being heavier | 
than air, its concentration in the bot- 
tom of the bag would normally be 
greater than that in the upper part of 
the bag. Consequently, bubbles escap- 
ing through the vent valve contain a 
|large percentage of CO2. 
| In maintaining the equilibrium be- 
; tween the pressure within the apparatus 
and the pressure within the wearer’s 
, body and the pressure of the surrounding 
;water at any depth, no difficulty is en- 
countered in retaining the mouthpiece of 
‘this apparatus in place. However, as an 
jadded safeguard, the Bureau is now de- 
veloping a rubber mouthpiece which 
tests to date indicate will be much su- 
|perior to the one on the sample ap- 
' paratus. 
‘Use of Reserve Oxygen 


| May Have Added Advantage 
As mentioned above, the utility of this 
|apparatus contemplates the use of the 
‘oxygen line or bottles on board a sub- 
'marine. However, consideration is be- 
jing givén to the desirability of includ- 
ing in the apparatus a small oxygen bot- 
tle, which would be contained by a fric- 
tion pocket on the belt. The bottle would 
_ not, however, be an integral part of the 
apparatus, but would be so fitted that it 
| could be used for the initial inflation of 
the ,bag and then thrown away at the 
| wearer’s option. However, the adoption 
| of this bottle will add probably one and 
|a half pounds to the weight of the ap- 
| paratus and the question as to whether 
it would be necessary or desirable has 
| not as yet been fully determined. 


In connection with the use of oxygen | 


i as reserv 1 h , it| 7 ne ; 
as & reserve supply to. the wearers, it be glad to instruct British officials to | 


| give Commander Byrd every assistance | 


| should be brought out at this point that 
until the extensive diving experiments 
being conducted by the Bureau were 
started several years ago under the di- 
rect supervision of Chief Gunner Tib- 
bals, it was considered unsafe to breathe 
| pure oxygen at over 30 pounds pressure. 
Throughout the experiments in the de- 
velopment of the “Lung,” it has been 
further verified that the use of pure 
oxygen at high pressure for short pe- 
, riods is not detrimental. 

In the diving experiments referred to 
and also in the development of this ap- 
paratus, pure oxygen has been used 
without detriment for short periods up 
to nine atmospheres, or approximately 
|132 pounds. The bottle may have an 
| added advantage in permittting the ap- 


paratus to be used as a protective device | 


, week, 
| women was in certain of the food prod- 
| uets, 
| women as measure 


Working Conditions 
And Wages of Women 


| In Florida Surveyed 


| 


‘Long Hours Found to Be 


| Prevalent; Earnings of 
| White Workers Greatly Ex- 
| Exceed Those of Negroes. 


Although Florida is not a large manu- 


The “Lung,” a simple device weighing|a hose and outlet valve similar to those | facturing State, one-fifth of the white 


{women gainfully employed in Florida 


The breathing bag is inflated by press- | were in manufacturing and mechanical | 


|industries, the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
;ment of Labor, stated April 6 as the re- 
‘sult of a study of women in industry in 
Florida, The full text of the statement 
follows: 


women who are gainfully employed, Flor- 
/ida stands fourteenth jn the actual num- 
ber so engaged, according to figures of 
| the 1920 census as quoted by the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
in releasing information on a recently 
completed survey of working conditions 
of women in that State. Of the employed 
white women a fifth were in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, although 
Florida is not a large manufacturing 
State; of the negro women 7.6 per cent 
were so engaged. 

The field work for the survey, made 


by the Women’s Bureau at the request | 


of the Governor and the Florida League 


of Women Voters, was completed in Jan- | 
uary of this year, and covered 100 estab- | 


lishments and 63 hotels and restaurants 
in 18 towns and cities. 
tile, 5-and-10-cent stores, 
wooden-box and cigar factories, bakeries, 


and canneries were included. Of a total | 


of 12,762 employes, 7,844 were women, 
and of these 7,105 are reported upon. 
Long Hours Termed Prevalent. 


Long hours were found to be prevalent, | 


43 per cent of all the women whose 
hours were reported having a workday 
of more than nine hours. About 72 per 
cent of the laundry workers had a day 


of 10 hours or more, as had a third of} 


the women in wooden-box factories, a 
fifth of those in cigar factories, and al- 


/most a fifth of those in certain of the | 
Weekly hours also ran} 
high, 43.2 per cent of the women re-| 


food industries. 


ported working over 54 hours and an- 


other 9.7 per cent working an even 54.) 


Saturdays somewhat shorter than other 
days were the rule in laundries and man- 


ufacturing, but in the stores, general | 


mercantile as well as the 5-and-10, the 


majority of the women worked more than! 
Nearly 30 per cent ! 
of the latter spent more than 12 hours | 


10 hours on that day. 


at their work on Saturday. Negro 
women generally had hours longer than 
those of white women; more than half of 
those reporting working 60 hours or more 
a week. 

As for earnings, the highest were for 
white women in department stores, where 
the medium (half the women earning 
less and half earning more) was $18.10 a 

The lowest figure for white 
$9.35. Th earnings of negro 
by mediansWere less 
than half those of white women; $6.65 
being the median for the 1,266 workers 
reported. The highest was in the laun- 
dries, the lowest in miscellaneous food 
products. 

Hotels and restaurants were studied 
separately from the other groups, cover- 
ing 946 white and 466 negro women. 
Owing to the nature of the service given, 
hours here were long and irregular and 


| meant a seven-day working week for 91.5 
| per cent of the white women. 


About 18 
per cent worked more than 60 hours a 
week, and few waitresses and kitchen 
helpers 80 hours or more. It was more 
general in the year-round hotels than in 
those on a seasonal basis to require long 


|hours of the women employes. 


Wages were ascertained for 940 white 
women in hotels and restaurants, and for 
these the week’s median was $7.05. 
Waitresses ‘had a median of $5.75; maids, 
$7.95; kitchen helpers, $15.90; hotel 
laundry workers, $11.50, but it should be 
noted that meals, room, or both were fur- 
nished to 85.9 per cent of those studied, 
and that waitresses and ‘maids un- 
doubtedly received tips in addition to 
their wages. The median for the negro 
woman was $8.80, but a much lower 
number were given accommodations than 


the white women, and there were very | 


few waitresses among them. 
Sanitary facilities, while good 

places, were largely open to improve- 

ment. Only 9 of 100 establishments re- 


| ported, for example, had really sanitary 


drinking fountains. Facilities for wash- 


| ing were slightly better, all but 8 of the} 


155 establishments for which these were 
reported having some provision, though 
with few exceptions they were not com- 
plete. Better standards for toilet equip- 
ment also were felt by the bureau to be 
desirable. 

The cities surveyed were: Apalachicola, 
Daytona Beach, Deland, 
Gainesville, Jacksonville, 
Miama, Nassauville, Orlando, Palm 
Beach, Pensacola, St. Augustine, St. 
Petersburg, Sanford, Tallahassee, Tampa, 
and West Palm Beach. 


Key West, 


Note on Territorial Claims 
| In Antarctic Contemplated 


A diplomatic note to Great Britain 
setting forth the claims of the United 
States in the Antarctic is under consid- 
eration by the Department of State, ac- 
cording to information obtained, April 
6, at the Department. 
| The note will be in reply to a com- 
| munication received from Great Britain 
;some time ago, which expressed an 
| interest in the flight of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, but called attention to 
| the declaration of the British Imperial 
| Conference of 1926 to the effect that 
| most of the South Polar Cap was British, 
The British Government said it would 


in the Antarctic. 


lSedbdinction of Canned Fish 
Establishes High Record 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
j|at $5,181,547; canned clam prodgets, 531,- 
| 640 standard cases of 48 No, 1 éans, val- 
ued at $2,623,598; and miscellaneous 
canned fishery products, 266,270 standard 
cases of 48 one-pound cans, valued at 
$2,405,108, 

Among the by-products menhaden 
scrap and meal amounted to 44,709 tons, 
valued at $1,984,889; menhaden oil, 3,- 
585,569 gallons, valued at $1,455,376; oys- 
$2,459,424; 


and miscellaneous . products 


ye 


General mercan- | 
laundries, | 


in | 


Fernandina, | 


Pension Systems for Government Employes 
Found to Vary Widely in Different Nations 


Retirement Ages Range from 
Requirements A 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


| country as a whole, there are ‘iterally 
| hundreds of these. Police and firemen’s 
pension plans are found in almost every 
city; retirement schemes for teachers, 
while not quite so general, are still very 
/common; and numerous other groups of 
| public employes have their own pension 
| plans. 
Naturally, there is much sameness in 
| these systems; any attempt to make a 
| complete survey would involve endless 
| duplication of detail with no compensat- 
| ing advange. study of State-wide 
| systems and of municipal systems in 


Sixth among the 16 Southern and South | cities having a population of 400,000 and | which in turn are based upon the exper- 
| Atlantic States in the proportion of her| over would, it was thought, include prac- ' ience of the companies. 


tically all types of pension plans, and 
| would also give some idea of the rela- 
| tive advantage of the different kinds of 
| systems. 

At the time the study was undertaken 


ing to all employes not included in some 
| recognized pension system. Twenty-one 
| States and the District of Columbia had 
| plans which included—or might include 
—all teachers in the public employ. 
Eighteen cities, according to the esti- 
mate of the Census Bureau, had ‘in 1927 
a population of 400,000 and over. The 
proposed survey would therefore include 
plans maintained by 46 agencies, cover- 
ing employes ranging from laborers to 
high administrative, executive, and 
professional officers, and this, it was felt, 
would be a sufficiently wide inquiry to 
cover all significant variations of the 
plans now in use. . 

As a study of these plans from an 
| actuarial standpoint would be a formida- 
ble task in respect to both time and cost, 
| it was decided to learn for each system 
such facts as the kind of employes cov- 


ferent classes; the source of funds and 
the division of cost between employers 
and employes; the conditions under 
which retirement on pension or allow- 
ance is permitted; what provision, if 
| any, is made for dependents of deceased 
employes; the practice in regard to pen- 
sions for disability; the average age and 
years of service of those retiring; the 
income and expenditures of the system 
| for the latest year reported upon; and 


upon the advantages or disadvantages 
of a given plan. In practice it was not 
possible to secure all these data for all 
systems. 
records so kept that reliable information 
could be gained on all the points desired, 
|so attention was concentrated upon the 
most important items. 


Basic Classification 
Of Retirement Plans 


There are two particulars in which re- 
tirement plans differ fundamentally—the 
source of the funds by which they are 
maintained and the method by which pro- 
vision is made for meeting the liabilities 

|incurred, As to the first, plan¢ may be 
contributory or noncontributory; as to 
| the second, they may be managed upon 
| either the cash disbursement or the ac- 
| tuarial reserve plan. 

| Under the joint contributory system 
'each employe contributes regularly, usu- 
| ally by means of a deduction from his 
salary or wages, a fixed amount or a 
specified percentage of his compensation, 
| while the employing agency either makes 
| fixed regular contributions or undertakes 
| to appropriate sufficient funds, as needed, 
to keep the system in operation; under 
|the noncontributory system the whole 
| cost is borne by one side, usually the em- 
j ployer. Noncontributory plans are un- 
| usual, and do not seem to be gaining in 
| favor. 

| Among the approximately 70 systems 
| described in detail in the bulletin there 
| are only 7 in which the employes do not 
| contribute to the funds of the system and 
|Only 2 in which the employing agency 
|makes no contribution. The Maine and 
| Connecticut State employes’ systems, the 
| Rhode Island State teachers’ system, the 
Detroit system for municipal employes, 
and the Detroit, New York, and San 
Francisco systems for firemen are non- 
contributory systems so far as employes 
are concerned, while the Michigan and 
Montana State retirement systems for 
teachers are the only ones in which the 
employing agencies do not contribute 
toward the maintenance of the plans. 


Cash System Increases 


Employer’s Contributions 


Under the cash disbursement system 
benefits are paid from whatever funds 


the future. During the early years of 
|a system’s operation the employes’ con- 
tributions are often more than sufficient 
;to meet all needs, but gradually the 
| growing pension roll demands heavier 
jand heavier annual payments, the con- 


| tributions of the employes are progres- 





|sively inadequate to the situation, and 
| the employing agency is called upon for 
{rapidly increasing annual contributions. 
| Under the actuarial reserve system a 
|fund is established, and the employer, 


| like the employe, pays into this regular | 


contributions. The rate of contribution 
is so calculated for both sides that the 
fund receives annually an amount which, 
put at compound interest, will be suffi- 
| cient to pay each employe when his time 
| for retirement comes the share of the re- 
|tirement allowance due for one year’s 

ices, and also to pay one year’s share 


| 
| 


| servi 
of such other benefits as the system may 
provide, 

{| The employing agency usually as- 
sumes responsibility for benefits due for 
services given before the plan was 
adopted and makes regular contributions 
to liquidate this accrued liability. Ordi- 
narily such plone provide for an actuarial 
review of the situation at stated inter- 
vals, with a stipulation that, if the re- 
view shows a need for it, the rate of con- 
tribution may be revised. 

The actuarial reserve plan is a com- 
paratively recent development and is still 
|far from general. There is a good deal 
| of opposition to it in many places, for 
which it is rather difficult to find a defi- 
nite reason. Probably part of the objec- 
tion is due to the fact that such systems 
require careful and systematic opera- 
tion, while the cash ‘disbursement sys- 
tems may be installed and operated for 
some time .with little consideration of 
any kind. Naturally, those which are so 
installed and operated are likely to come 
to grief, and examples of this were found 
in the present survey, 

If, however, the employing agency has 
undertaken to make what appropriations 
, are needed, it may be a long while before 





the increasing demands create active dis- | 
| Satisfaction and lead to a recasting of | 
ter shell products, 306,013 tons, valued at|the system, and meanwhile the plan may | 


be held up as an example of the success 
of a cash disbursement system, free from 


My 


re Diversified. 


six States had retirement plans apply- | 


ered; the differences made between dif- | 


such other matters as might throw light | 


In fact, in very few cases were | 


are in hand, without much reference to | 
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50 to 70 Years and Service 


the red tape and tiresome formality of | 


an actuarial reserve system. 


In some cases the objection is due to} 
ja belief that the attuarial reserve sys- 
tems arevless favorable to the employes 
than the other form. In one city the 
charge was defin:tely brought that under | 
these systems the employe contributes 
too much and receives too little. The 
argument ran that contributions are 
based on the life expectation at the age! 
fixed for retirement, and that this life| 
expectation is calculated from the mor- 
tality tables of insurance companies, | 


But insurance companies deal only 
with selected cases; applicants are sub- 
jected to a rigid physical examination 





and rejected if they fall below a pre- 
scribed standard. Naturally, among) 
such a selected ~roup the life expecta- | 
tion at any given age would be greater | 
than in a miscellaneous group, such as | 
the retirants of a teachers’ or municipal 
employes’ system, so that contributions 
based upon insurance experience are un- 
duly high; that is, the average retirant | 
dies before he has received the actuarial 
equivalent of the contributions in his! 
credit. 

As yet the actuarial systems are 
; rather too new for this objection to have 
{been either disproved or verified; it 
seems, however, as if the provisions for | 
reviewing the system at stated intervals | 
, with the possibility of revising the rates 
jof contribution, if desirable, should meet 
| the difficulty, provided it exists. 


Inclusiveness of Systems 
Is Found to Vary 


Another point of difference is in the 
inclusiveness of retirement systems. 
| Originally such plans were formed only 

for a particular group, whose risks’ were 
|the same, and for whom uniform provi- | 
sions could easily be adapted. As the 
desirability of having retirement sys- 
.tems became apparent, the number of 
|such groups increased until there might | 
be 9 or 10 systems among the employes | 
of one municipality, or as many differ-, 
; ent teachers’ systems as there were cities 
‘in a State. 
| Unfortunately, even this duplication of 


! 


systems did not provide for all employes, | 
and in the same city some groups might 
be enjoying a prosperous retirement 
plan, others might have no such protec- | 
tion at all, and still others be covered 
, by an expensive and ill-managed system. | 
In an effort to meet this situation, the | 
inclusive plans were formed, designed to | 
caver all the employes of a State, or a! 
city, thus avoiding duplication of effort | 
; and unnecessary expense, and insuring 
to all employes the protection of a} 
strong, well-planned and thoroughly sol- | 
vent system. 
| “When such an inclusive system is in-| 
| troduced, usually groups already covered | 
‘by a retirement system are given their | 
choice of coming in or remaining under | 
their own plan, and there is a good deal| 
of diversity in the attitude of the groups 
toward such an offer. Generally, the 
| police and firemen cling to their own sys- 
jtems; in Baltimore the firemen and in 
Boston both police and firemen have been 
brought into the general system, but 
elsewhere they have remained outside. 
| The Chicago teachers present an in- 
teresting argument in favor of this. The 
municipal employes, they point out, are 
largely men, and the municipal system 
has been planned with a view to their 
needs, but the teachers are largely 
women. Men’s dependents are usually 
younger than themselves while women’s 
; dependents are apt to belong to a gen- 
eration older than themselves. The pro- 
vision for dependents, therefore, which 
is attractive to men is wholly uninter- 
jesting to women; of what use is a 
i“child’s annuity” to an unmarried 
|woman, supporting an aged aunt or an 
invalid parent? If the teachers should 
go into the general system, they would 
be helping to support a plan which is 
not adapted to their peculiar needs, as | 
their own system is; therefore they pre- 
fer to remain under their. own. 
On the whole, however, where a well- 
anned State or municipal system has 
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Observance of Law 
Urged on All Citizens 
By Senator Capper 


Investigation of System of 
Jurisprudence Suggested 
By President Is Given 
Approval. 


The important task which confronts 
American citizens at the present time is 
to educate themselves to observe the Con-. 
stitution, to obey the laws, and to make 
the fight necessary to see that the Con- 
stitution is observed and the laws en- 
forced on allgalike, Senator Capper 
(Rep.), of KanSas, declared April 6. 

The country, Senator Capper continued, 
is to be congratulated that President 
Hoover is to appoint a national commis- 


| sion to investigate “the whole structure 


of our Federal system of jurisprudence, 
to include the method of the enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
causes of abuse under it.” 

Cost of Crime Is Cited. 

The full text of Senator Capper’s 
statement, made in the form of an ad- 
broadcast from radio station 
WMAL, Washington, D. C., over the 


| Columbia Broadcasting System follows: 


Despite assertions that this is the rich- 
est nation in the world, we have little 
to boast of so long as we stand out as 


{the most lawless nation the world has 
| ever known, with a crime bill of $10,- 


000,000,000 annually. 

We have evidence of a growing 
thought among the people in recent 
years that any law a man dislikes he 
may disregard with impunity. They for- 
get that if one man can disobey a law be- 
cause he does not like it, then any other 


| man has the right to disobey the same 


law or any other law for the same rea- 
son, and the end of the whole matter 
is anarchy. 

Law Observance Urged. 

The all-important job ahead for Amer- 
ican citizens at this time is to educate 
ourselves to observe the Constitution and 
obey the laws of our country, and to 
make the fight necessary to see that 
the Constitution is observed and the laws 
enforced on all alike. 

_ There is an insistent demand, a cry- 
ing need, in this nation for every citi- 
zen of the United States, no matter what 
his station in life. the captains of indus- 


| try, the kings of finance, the social lead- 


ers, as well as the men in the ranks, to 
respect and abide by the laws of this 
republic. 

Millions of good American rejoice that 
Mr. Hoover’s first public utterance as 
President was a strong appeal for observ- 
ance of law by the country’s respectables 
and with it, an equally forceful arraign- 


{ment of its “decent” lawbreakers. It is 


not the criminal classes who are our 
greatest crime problem, the President 
told us, but the citizens who supply the 
rewards that stimulate crime. 

Liquor Buyers Blamed. 

The shocking criminal excesses grow- 
ing out of the laxity of the “wet” cities, 
the gang wars, bombings and “racke- 
teering,” are dangerous disorders, and 
the bootlegger’s customer comes in for 
his share of the blame. 

Chicago, where graft, bootleg and poli- 
tics are partners, had 527 killings last 
year; New York City, 337. Chicago had 
more than 100 bombings. And there 
were sluggings, kidnapings, or killings, to 
make “racketeering” easier—the collec- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


been inaugurated, there seems an in- 
creasing tendency for it to become all- 
inclusive. Sometimes an outside group 
comes in as a whole, bringing with it the 
funds of its own system, as well as its 
liabilities; sometimes it is arranged that 
those in the service at a given time shall 
remain under their own system, the bene- 
fits it provides being guaranteed to them, 
but that all newcomers shall enter the 
general system. Thus, in most cities in 
which a municipal system has been in- 
stalled, there are a number of dying 
systems; they will remain more or less 
in force until those who were in the 
service when the municipal system came 
into being have passed out, while their 
successors are covered by the general 
plan. 
To be continued in the issue of 
April 9. 
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Nine Labor Disputes _ 
Before Conciliation 
Service Are Settled 


Twelve New Controversies 
Presented for Adjust- 


ment During Last 
Week. 


before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended April 6, 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, director 
of the Department’s Conciliation Service. 

At the close of the week, there were a 
total of 30 strikes before the Depart- 
ment awaiting settlement and, in addi- 
tion, 18 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. 

Nine labor disputes were reported to 
have been adjusted during the week. 

Following is a list of the new dis- 


putes, showing the name of the company | 


or industry affected, the nature of the 
dispute, the craftsmen concerned, the 
status and cause of the dispute, and the 
number of workers involved: 

Plate engravers, New York City.— 
Strike; craft, plate engravers; status, 
pending; cause, working conditions; 
workers involved, 70. 


Plumbers and steamfitters, Scranton, | 


Pa.—Strike; craft, plumbers and steam- 
fitters; status, pending; cause, asked five- 


day week and increase; workers involved, | 


100. 

Electricians, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.— 
Threatened strike; craft, electricians; 
status, pending; cause, report not yet 
received; workers involved, not stated. 

Shoe Workers Strike. 

United, States Shoe Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.—Strike; craft, shoe workers; 
status, pending; cause, alleged discrimi- 
nation for union activity; workers in- 
volved, 69. 


L. Pavia Hood and Harness Company, | 


Allentown, Pa.—Strike; craft, hood and 
harness makers (for looms); status, un- 
classified; cause, wages cut 10 per cent; 
workers involved, 14. 

Packing houses, Scranton, Pa. 
Threatened strike; craft, packing em- 
ployes; status, pending; cause, dispute 
relative to new agreement; workers in- 
volved, not stated, 

House wreckers, New York City— 
Strike; craft, house wreckers; status, 
pending; cause, asked 10 cents per 
hour increase; workers involved, 1,800. 

Poinsett Mill, Greenville, S. C.— 
Strike; craft, weavers, curiers, fixers and 
spinners; status, pending; cause, wages 
and number of looms operated; workers 
involved, 325. 

Davis Cab Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—Strike; craft, chauffers; status, pend- 
ing; cause, wages; change from $25 
week minimum to $15 week minimum and 
commissions; workers involved, 275. 

Wage Reduction Opnosed. 


Bates-Lang Overall Factory, 
neapolis, Minn.—Lockout; craft, garment 
makers; status, pending; cause, proposed 
wage cut; workers involved, 30. 

Kingston Coal Company, Edwardsville, 
Pa.—Strike craft, miners; status, pend- 
ing; cause, report not yet received; 
workers invloved, not stated. 

Painters and glaziers, Youngstown, 
Ohio. — Strike; craft, painters and 
glaziers; status, adjusted; cause, wages 
and conditions; workers invioved, 337. 

Adjustments Are Lis-.ed. 

The following is a list of adjustments 
of labor disputes reported showing the 
name of the company or industry af- 
fected, the nature of the dispute, the 
cause, terms of settlement, and the num- 
ber of workers involved. 

Mitchell & Welch, Lynn, Mass.— 
Strike; craft, shoe workers; _ cause, 
asked recognition; terms, allowed union 
recognition; workers involved, 150. 

Glaziers and painters, Y 
Ohio.—Strike; craft, building; cause, 
wage increase; terms, allowed $10.50 a 
day, 50 cents increase for glaziers; 
painters settled before arrival of con- 
ciliation commissioner; workers in- 


|per year. 
rely disputes were brought}! : 1 rs a ; L 
Twelve labor disp iin 1790, and nearly twice what it was/ present-day organization, equipped with 


| tistics. 


| formation and give publicity to it so that 
|every individual and every industrial and| taken to the electric sorting machines 


Beina 


Director of Census Outlines Problems 


Be Unparalleled in History. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


annual excess of births over deaths,;counting items on the schedules and add- 
which amounts to 1,150,000, and the ex-;ing columns of figures may be compared 
cess of immigration over emigration, | with the old-time shoemaker, with his 
which amounts to an additional 240,000|hammer and pegging awl and waxed 
By 1930 the population will be| thread, turning out completed shoes at 
more than 30 times as great as it was|the rate of 3 pairs a week, while the 


in 1890, or only 40 years ago. the various kinds of tabulating and com- 
History records no other instance in, puting machines, may be compared with 
a the population has increased so, the modern shoe factory, turning out, per 
rapidly. 
nation in which the increase in popula-| per week. 
tion has been accompanied by such im-| The first stage in the process of tabu- 
provement in the comfort and well-being | lating the population census is to trans- 
of the people. As a statistician I believe'fer the information reported for each 
that this advancement has been due in| person to a punched card on which the 
no small degree to the definite knowledge | position of the holes in each section of 
we have of our production, our resources,|the card indicates the characteristics 
our facilities for transportation, and our | reported. The 120,000,000 cards required 
population, as expressed in current sta-|for this purpose, stacked up in racks 7 
It is the duty of the Bureau of|feet high, will o@cupy more than a 
the Census to compile much of this ine | euatter of an acre of floor space. 


After the cards are punched they are 


commercial enterprise, big or little, may | 
|have it and maybe in a position to make} 
juse of it. 

The 4,000,000 people who lived in the 
| United States in 1790 occupied a terri-| literacy, or occupation. These machines 
tory of 868,000 sqaure miles, there being | will count 60 items or combinations at 
4.5 persons for each square mile of ter-|the same time and print the results on 


and sorted by sex, color, and nativity. 
Then they are run through the tabulating 


‘machines, which count numerous other 





|ritory. The present area of continental | large sheets, from which they are taken 
| United States is 2,974,000 square milesj off and rearranged for publication in the 
jand the average population per square | Census reports. 

| mile in 1930 will be more than 40, or The census must show the population 
nearly 10 times the earlier average. | of every political subdivision in the 


| ° . United States. Consider what that 
| Said to Be Becoming ;means. There are in the United States 
Nation of Cities 


| j; about 3,100 counties; there are about 
In 1790 there were in the United States | 17,000 incorporated cities, boroughs, and 
{only six cities having as many as 8,000 


villages, ranging in size all the way 
a, aoe population of these a oe = ae aa 
| formed a little more than 3 per cent of :’: t+ W a e ljast census cou 
|the total population of the country. ° In| wi of a = of 3 inhabitants, to the 
| 1920 there were 924 such cities and their =” metropolis of New York, which at 
pesiarien was nearly 44 per cent of the wae ion has a population of 
total. Including the population of eee 
| smaller cities down to those with 2,500| There are also about 45,000 townships 
inhaibtants, the urban population of the °F Similar political units. Well, at the 
United States in 1920 formed a Be | ee ore we must ascertain the 
more than half of the total and the rural ; Population of each and every one of these 
a little less than half, while the farm | Political units, 70,000 or more; and be- 
population taken alone formed less than | fore we can do that we must have maps 
30 per . It appears, eet, that sod the oe and pomninetes of 
we are becoming more and more a na- ese areas, uring e past year 
tion of cities. But there are certain|the Bureau has succeeded in obtaining 


strong factors operating against this 
tendency. One of the most potent of 
these is the automobile. You may be 
obliged to work in a city, but if you own 


maps covering approximately 50,000 of 
these divisions; but there are many dis- 
tricts for which no maps are in exist- 
ence, and the Bureau has to construct 


Min- | 


Youngstown, | 


a car you can readily live out in the:them. 
more’ spacious regions of hollyhocks, ; Before we can 
roses, and vegetable gardens. There are 
some who prophesy that by reason of this 
| growth of suburban residential areas the 
| 1930 census will not show the usual in- 
| crease in the proportion of urban popula- 
| tion. {all 
| The first census recorded only the! comprise on the average about 1,800 peo- 
{name of the head of the family and the| ple. In the rural areas, where the enum- 
|number of persons in the family, distrib-| erator must cover more territory, the 
|uted into four or five groups or classes. | population will be smaller; but the rural 
|The family of John Hancock, for ex-| enumerator has to get data for the farms 
|ample, was reported as comprising two |S well as the people. 
| white males over 16 years of age, three} This army of 100,000 enumerators 
white females, and seven other free per- | Must be selected, instructed, sworn into 
|sons not white, who were presumably | Office, and be ready to begin work on the 
| Negro servants. census day. The oath of office requires 
Beginning with the census of 1850 the| each one to make a correct enumeration 
iname of each individual in the family;and to preserve the secrecy of the in- 
was recorded. Thus we find that the| formation he secures. The law imposes 
family of Abraham Lincoln, enumerated | Severe penalties for violating the pro- 
at Springfield, Ill., in 1860, consisted of | Visions of this oath. 
Mr. Lincoln, his wife, Mary; his three} Sono one need have the slightest hesi- 
sons, Robert T., Willie W., and Thomas;!tation in answering the enumerator’s 
a servant; and a boy of 14 named Philip, questions frankly, without any bashful- 
Dinkell. At that census each individual ; ness or mental reservation. 
| was asked to give the value of his per-| Work Expected 
sonal and real propetty. Lincoln re- 
|turned $12,000 for his personal property To Proceed Smoothly 
and $5,000 for his real estate. At the| The taking of the census next year 
same census President James Buchanan, promises to proceed smoothly. Fortu- 
{was returned on one of the schedules for| nately, it will not be accompanied by 
the District of Columbia. His hoWsehold;such scenes as were witnessed in Tur- 
consisted of himself, his niece, Harriet! key when that country’s first census 
| Lane, a secretary, and 11 employes and! was taken on October 28, 1927. The 
servants, all of whom were foreign born: Turks imprisoned the entire population 


take the census the 


ibe laid off into enumeration districts, 
each one large enough but not too large, 
to be canvassed by a single enumerator. 
There will be about 100,000 districts in 





except one. 


volved, 337. ; 
Shirt makers, New York City.— 
Strike; craft, shirt workers; cause, al- 


leged violation of contract; terms, will | 


fully abide by existing contract; workers 
involved, 1,000. 

United States Gypsum Company, Oak- 
field, N. Y.—Strike; craft, miners; cause, 
discharges for alleged poor work; terms, 
partially adjusted—majority returned; 
workers involved, 150. 

Lafayette College Building, Easton, 


Pa.—Strike; craft, building; cause, non- | 


union iron workers; terms, all union iron 
workers to be employed; workers in- 
volved, 4. 

Painters in Dispute. 

Stuts Plant Addition, Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Strike; craft, painters and cement 
workers; cause, jurisdiction of cement 
work; terms, work awarded cement men 
with pay for time lost by them; workers 
involved, 10. 

Industrial Rayon Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Strike; craft, twisters and incers; 
cause, proposed wage cut of 2% cents to 
6 cents per pound; terms, returned on 
trial of company’s terms; trial to be 
followed by general conference; workers 
involved, 450, 

Dufwin Theater, Portland, Oreg.—Con- 
troversy; craft, engineers; cause, em- 


ployment of engineers; terms, disputed | 


questions 
volved 21. 

L. C. Bouquin Company, Oil City, Pa. 
—Lockout; craft, painters; cause, asked 
$1.10 per hour and 40-hour week; terms, 
allowed 8-hour day; adjusted wage scale; 
workers involved, 61. 


withdrawn; workers in- 


New Types of Gasoline 


Developed for Aircraft} 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
common and the trend is toward higher 
compression ratios, the detonation point 
of the fuel being the limiting factor. 
Realizing this, the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics took steps, two years ago, which 
resulted in placing a provision in the 
Federal specifications whereby an ac- 
ceptable list of approved gasolines could 
be established. 

Prior to the publication of the spring 
schedules of delivery for East Coast 
gasolines, this Bureau sent some 50-odd 
refiners a letter informing them that it 
would be necessary to have their fuels 
tested before their bids would be consid- 
ered. In response to this, some 21 gaso- 
lines was submitted by 16 different re- 
finers for the required tests, the main 
feature of which was the determination 
of the antiknock value in a Delco testing 
outfit and detonation tests in a variable 
compression engine, 

The average highest useful com- 
pression ratio found as a result of these 
tests was 5.5 to 1, which was therefore 


‘in their houses on the day of the cen- 
\ 


Original Records of sus. Nobody was allowed to go on the 
streets, no trains or street cars were run, 


1790 Census on File and armed guards were on patrol to ar- 
| The original records for each family rest anyone found at large. In Constan- 
|enumerated at the census of 1790 and at | tinople, it was not until the completion of 
|every subsequent census are on file in, the census at 10:15 p. m. that the people 
|the Census Bureau, except for some that , were released from their houses by the 
|have been lost or destroyed by accident. | signal guns, _ 
|These records show the families of all! Besides counting the population once 
ithe prominent men of the country at:every 10 years, the United States Cen- 
jevery tenth year. The earlier records, ! sus Bureau issues every year the reports 
down to and including the census of 1870,;0n births, on deaths, and on marriage 
jare made availabie to the public and are |and divorce. ; 
consuled by thousands of persons seek-| The recording of births and deaths is 
jing information to be used for genealog- controlled by State legislation, and for 
ical purposes, to settle estates, to estab- jmore than a quarter of a century we have 
lish ages, and for other purposes. been trying to persuade the States to 

When the system of individual enu-|adopt a satisfactory law providing for 
|meration was adopted, at the census of ;these records, and to secure the proper 
1850, a number of new classifications |enforcement of this law. All of the states 
were added, including illiteracy, school |except South Dakota have now adopted 
attendance, occupation, the exact age of |the law. ; 
each person, and his place of birth. In: The registration area for deaths — 
1870 there was added a question on the|that is, the area from which satisfactory 
nativity of the parents of each person,!reports are obtained—includes 95.4 per 
so that, from that time on, the census|cent of the population of continental 
reports show separately not only those! United States, and the registration area 
| persons who are foreign born, but also|for births is only a little smaller. 
|those who are of foreign parentage. The statistics of births and deaths are 

In later censuses the foreign born have |based on transcripts or copies of the 
been classified not only according to |original certificates, which are made by 
country of birth, but also according to 
year of immigration to the United States, | transmitted to the Census Bureau, Deaths 
|whether naturalized or alien, and /|are classified according to cause, and also 
whether or not they speak English. a color, ae one oar of *: 

S08 lund cedent; births are classified by sex an 
| All Political Units also according to various characteristics 
| Included in Census of the mother and father. 
The numerous classifications and cor- The statistics of marriage and divorce 
relations required in a modern census |are likewise based on State or local rec- 
would be simply out of the question with- ords assembled and compiled in the Cen- 
out the use of tabulation machinery, In'sus Bureau. For marriages the reports 
fact, I believe that the differences in the ;show only the total number performed, 
methods of handling the tabulation of a | but divorces are classified according to 
, census that have come with the introduc- | cause and in other ways. 
I have mentioned the statistics relat- 


tion and development of machine proc- |. 1 P 
esses are quite as great as in any of our ing to population because of their out- 
factory industries. The clerk laboriously |standing importance. Our prografh in- 
——— <= === |cludes many other important statistical 
jinquiries, however, like the quinquennial 
census of agriculture, the biennial census 
jof manufactures, and numerous other in- 
| quiries, weekly, biweekly, monthly, quar- 
jterly, annual, quinquennial, and decen- 
jnial. These inquiries cover many phases 
‘of our social and industrial life. 








established as a minimum datym point 
for domestic aviation gasoline. This 
standard will enable the Navy to pur- 
chase a gasoline capable of use in stand- 
ard 5.5 to 1 compression engines with- 
out doping. 

Coincidental with the improved anti- 
knock qualities was the higher volatility 
as shown by the average ‘distillation 
curves. This should result in much bet- 
ter starting properties and a more even 
distribution. It is believed that these 
gasolines will reduce the maintenance 
problem in the field by giving longer en- 
gine life between overhauls. 

It is worthy of mention that several 
| refiners of fuels withdrew their product 
| from test, and that one of the contractors , courses in several fields, such as munici- 
| who had previously supplied gasoline on ; pal corporations and constitutional law. 
a price basis failed to submit samples for | The Department’s publications in this 
these tests. Delivery on the new fuels | field include Standard State City Plan- 
will commence May 1, 1929. ning and Zoning Enabling Acts, drafted 





‘Study of City Planning 
Added to College Courses 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
architecture, landscape architecture, and 
highway engineering. 
In law schools, the legal aspects of 


Gain in Population of United States Since 1790 Said to World Court Is Joine 


Further, there has been no other| person employed, 25 or 30 pairs of shoes | 
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Reservations Opposed 


To be Faced in Decennial Enumeration By Senator Johnson If 


United States Should Not 
Enter If Controversies Are 
Not Submitted After- 
wards, He Says. 

If the United States enters the World 


Court with the intention of withdrawing 
because of a determination respecting ad- 


will not submit its controversies to the 
join at all,” declares Senator Johnson 


(Rep.), of California, in a statement 
just made public. 


Great Britain, France or Canada de- 





items, such as age, place of birth, il- | 


manded its submission to the Court and 
the United States would not submit the 
case, “we would then be in the posi- 


of at once repudiating it, a role, or 


would desire.” The statement by Sen- 
ator Johnson follows in full text: 


Alone,” case were submitted to 
League of Nations’ Court, the United 
would find little support or sympathy. 
|The interntionally-minded press swiftly 


by saying that we did not need to sub- 
| mit any case to the court. Of course, the 





entire area of the United States must | 


In the cities these districts will | 


the registrars in the various States and} 


implication of tHis answer is obvious. 
| Now, however, comes an ardent adherent 
|of the League of Nations’s Court, who 


| says that not only is it appropriate that | 


ithe “I’m Alone” case should be sub- 
| mitted to the court, but that it ought to 
ibe. It is interesting and not uninstruct- 


| ensue over our adherence to this foreign 


presented. 

First, the United States would be be- 
fore a foreign court, with 14 foreign 
judges, all of them doubtless opposing 
what we have made a national policy, 
and in a case involving prohibition, espe- 
cially if of serious import like the sink- 
ing of the “I’m .ilone,” the atmosphere 
of this foreign court would be so freez- 
ing as to chill even the American repre- 
sentative. Moreover, the case might be 
brought into Court, were the United 
States a member, by either Great Brit- 
ain or France, or Canada. Sir Cecil 
Hurst demards separate representation 
j}upon the Court for the British Domin- 
ions, as well as for 
self, and in this demand, he has the en- 
| thusiastic support of Mr. Root. 


}is heard in opposition. 
Hypothetical Position Presented. 


ithe @ourt, 


when Great 


Britain, 
;mission of the “I’m Alone” case, what 
| would we do? We know Great Britain 
and France control the League, and that 
the Court is but a part of the League. 
The embattled editorial exhorters of the 
League of Nations’ Court say, in sub- 
stance, we would not submit the case. 
We would: then be in the position, im- 
mediately after joining the Court, of at 
once repudiating it, a role, of course, 
which no self-respecting nation would 
desire. If, on the other hand, we sub- 





mitted ourselves and the case to the} 


Court, Great Britain, France, Canada, 
and foreign judges bitterly opposed to 
our policy, would pass upon it. Even 
an internationaNst can understand what 
would happen. 

Sir Cecil Hurst solves our objection to 
advisory opinions, with the concurrence 
of Mr. Root, by saying if the United 
States does not like what may be decided 
in respect to advisory opinions, the 


Court. The embattled League editors 
say, in effect, to us, “Join the Court but 
{do not submit your controveries to it,” 
an answer that is an affront to common 
sense, 


because of a determination respecting 
advisory opinions, or if we will not sub- 
mit our controveries to the League of 
Nations’ Court, after we join it, we ought 
not to join at all. F 


Authority to Inspect 





In Utility Financing Case, 


Inspection of the operating expense 
ledgers of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company is necessary to determine how 
fees paid by operating companies are al- 
located, it was contended by the Federal 
Trade Commission, in its reply brief sub- 
mitted to the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, in the 
application of the Commission to. com- 
pel officials of the company to submit the 
| accounts to the Commission. 

A copy of the brief was made public 
April 6 at the Commission. The case 
arose when the Electric Bond & Share 
Company officers refused to turn over 
some of the material sought by the Com- 
mission in connection with its utilities in- 
vestigation conducted in accordance with 
Senate Resolution 83, 

The Commission is seeking to deter- 
mine the relationship between the re- 
spondent and certain operating com- 
panies, it is set forth. 


clared that the Commission was engaged 
on a “fishing expedition” to get any and 
all material, which would be published 
indiscriminately. The Commission re- 
plied that this was not the case, but 
that only such information of the com- 
pany’s business as bore upon the sub- 
ject matter of the investigation would 
be made public. 

In its reply or supplemental brief, the 
Commission repeated its claims to 





| 
| 


jurisdiction over the subject matter in- 
volved, citing in support of its conten- 
tions, Senate resolution 83, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and_ legal 
precedents. 


by an advisory committee of authorities 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
lists of zoned municipalities, references 
to State laws, and papers by advisory 
committee members on “Zoning and the 
Courts,” and “Zoning and Health.” 

In many cases it has developed that 
university officials are pergonally con- 


city planning and zoning are treated in| nected with local city or town planning 


boards or zoning commissions, and that 
their authorities regard the proper plan- 
ning of the municipalities in which they 


are situated as a matter directly con-| 


cerning their universities’ welfare, 


visory opinions, or if this Government} 


Court after joining, “we ought not to) 


Using the “I’m Alone” case as an ex- | 
ample, the Senator points out that if) 


tion, immediately after joining the Court, | 


course, which no self-respecting nation | 


Recently I suggested that if the “Dm | 
the 


{and contemputously met this statement | 


| ive, in view of the controversy bound to | 


| court, te speculate on the situation thus | 


( 


Attorney General Says Orderly Progress 


Will Characterize Enforcement of Laws 


di Statutory and Constitutional Rights Will be Observed, mm 


Declares, in Outlining Program of Department. 


The Attorney General, William T. 
| Mitchell, in a radio address delivered on 
| April 6, declared that lawful methods 
| will be used to secure better law en- 


|forcement. “The statutory and constitu- 
| tional rights of all persons must be re- 
| garded,” he said. Mr. Mitchell outlined 
|the program of his Department for law 
enforcement. 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
speaking at the same program with the 
Attorney General, declared that at this 
time individual Americans can do no 
greater service to their country than 
by showing “a decent respect for its 
laws and its Constitution.” 

The addresses of the Attorney General 
and Senator Capper were broadcast from 
Station WMAL over’ the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company’s network. (The 
full text of Senator Capper’s address 
appears on Page 2 of this issue.) 

The full text of Mr. Mitchell’s address 
| follows: 

In his inaugural 
Hoover laid emphasis on the need for 
more effective organization of 
agencies for the investigation and prose- 
cution of crime. Through the courtesy 
{of The Evening Star I propose tonight 
to take a few minutes of your time to 
speak on this subject in a way to bring 
to your attention its concrete problem 


ernment and its Department of Justice. 

In the first place, do not get the im- 
| pression that the matter is to be or can 
|be properly dealt with by a so-called 
| “drive” or a dramatic marshaling of the 
agencies of justice. Such a method is 
like a flash in the pan. The results would 
| be only temporary. The improvement 
we seek mus‘ be gained by steady, earn- 
;est, and persistent efforts over weeks, 





| months, and even years, so that the im- 
| provement may be fundamental and 
| lasting. 


|Must Be Effected 
| By Lawful Means 


This has been said before, but to avoid 
misunderstanding it will bear repetition. 
One other general observation may be 
made. Detection and, punishment of 
crime must be effected by strictly lawful 
methods. Nothing has a greater tend- 


from the standpoint of the Feleral Gov- | 


Now, how are we to go about this task 
| of more efficient organization, and what 
‘tools have we to work with, and what 


lean we accomplish in the near future? | 


Under our dual system of government, 


a large share of power and duty to pre- | 
vent and punish crime rests with the} 
The Federal Government has a | 


States. 
, limited field to work in, and you are 
!told that the Department of Justice of 
the United States working in that field 
has charge of the enforcement of Fed- 
(eral laws. 

| Here in Washington are the Depart- 
iment’s headquarters, but those of us 
| here are the staff officers. With minor 
| exceptions, the men who detect crimes, 
| who obtain the evidence of crimes, who 
| cause criminals to be indicted, tried, and 
' punished, are the men in the field. 
‘each State are United States attorne 
, and their assistants. 
jon the firing line. We in Washington 
may plan and organize, but they are 
; actually the men behind the guns, and 


In 
ys 
They are the men 


address President | it is of vital importance that they shall | 


| be competent, earnest, and efficient, and 


our | that they shall be supplied with all that!) 


| they reasonably require to properly per- 
form their duties. 


, Agencies Engaged 
In Detecting Offenses 


With these things in mind, we are now 
| reviewing the field organization of the 
|Department with the purpose of im- 
| proving the personnel and weeding out 
| inefficiency and ineffectiveness, and we 
| shall direct our efforts, without ceasing, 
i to bring about the selection and reten- 
|tion of proper men for these posts. We 
iare also reviewing the conditions 
|throughout the country to ascertain 
‘where and to what extent the forces 
| available to the United States attorneys 
| to assist them in their work are inade- 
| quate, with a view to providing an in- 
| crease in the personnel wherever it may 
be necessary. 

_ The district attorneys and their as- 
sistants institute prosecutions and try 
fe cases, but they must have assistance 
in the detection of crime and the dis- 
| covery of evidence. There are a number 
j of agencies of the Federal Government 
engaged in the detection of offenses 
| against Federal statutes. Customs offi- 


{ 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


ireat Britain her- | 
Only the} 
timid voice of a small nation in Europe} 


If the United States were a part of | 


or | 
|France, or Canada demanded the sub- 


United States may withdraw from the | 


If we have any expectation of | 


ency to beget lawlessness than lawless; Cers operating under the Treasury De- 
methods of law enforcement. partment detect crimes against the cus- 

The greater the difficulties of detect- | toms laws; postal inspectors under the 
ing and punishing crime, the greater the Post Office Department obtain evidence 
temptation to place a strained construc- | Of offenses against the postal laws; an- 


enforcing law. The statutory and con- Harrison antinarcotic statutes; still an- 


|be regarded, and their violation, in-'|@gainst the currency, such as counter- 
advertent or otherwise, is to be avoided. , feiting; the Prohibition Unit in the 
—, bgp eee = — | Treasury Department is engaged, among 


; : B jother things, in detecting offenses 
Canada to Send Note | against the National Prohibition Act, 


On Sinking of Schooner | 





the United States Attorneys. 

In the Department of Justice we now 
The Canadian note which is expected ; have what is called the Bureau of In- 
at the Department of State sometime | Vestigation, with agents throughout the 
next week regarding the sinking of the | United States who investigate violations 
Canadian rum-runner “I’m Alone,” will} Of a very large number of Federal stat- 
not be in the nature of a protest, ac- | Utes, not including prohibition, narcotics, 
cording to telegram received by the De- ‘and customs. 


partment April 6 from the American E 
f P |Improvement in Procedure 


Minister in Ottawa, William Phillips. 
An announcement by the Department | 79 Strengthen Enforcement 
The only immediate change that is 


follows in full text: 

Minister William Phillips, at Ottawa, | n J ; 
telegraphed the Department last night | contomeseted in this system is the trans- 
that the evening edition of The Ottawa | if the Prohibition Unit from the 
| Evening Citizen, April 5, published what | ? Janeh, Department to the Department 
purported to be an authoritative state- |° ustice. This has been suggested in 
ment to the effect that the Canadian | order that those engaged in the dis- 
Government’s reply upon the sinking of | Pronk of violations of the National 
the I’m Alone was going forward to | rohibition Act and in the collection of 
Washington on April 6. The Ottawa , ¢Vidence of offenses against that act 
Evening Citizen statement said further | Shall work in closer cooperation with the 
that it was definitely known that the | district attorneys and their assistants, 
communication was in the nature of a| WhO are engaged in the prosecution of 
protest, ete. those offenses. This transfer requires 

Minister Phillips made inquiry at the legislation, and the Department is now 
Canadian Department of External Af- i &"&@ged in planning for this reorganiza- 


tion on statutes to supply what may be | other force under the Treasury is en-' 
thought to be more efficient means of | gaged in detecting offenses against the | 


|stitutional rights of all persons must ‘other organization deals with offenses ' 


and presenting the evidence thereof to. 


joining the Court, and then withdrawing | 


Accounts Is Asserted | 


Trade Commissioner Files Brief | 


| fairs, where he was informed that there 
was no foundation for the entire state- 
|ment. He was also informed that no 
|communication had gone forward nor 
| was it likely that it would go forward 
until next week. 
|expressed by the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs at this unofficial state- 
| ment in the press. 





Great annoyance was | 


ition with the idea that Congress may 
see fit to authorize it. We do not con- 
template merging the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation with the Prohibition Unit. They 
| operate in different fields. 

Another opportunity to strengthen the 
| system for enforcement of criminal laws 
‘is in the imrprovement of the procedure 
‘in the Federal courts. 


That is a matter’ 
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‘Rifle Markmanship 
Of Infantry Shows 


Gain in Four Years 


3 


| 


j execertomeetcnniciansanenibets 
|' Twenty Per Cent Improve- 


| ment Recorded Despite 
Reduction in Ammuni- 
tion Allowance. 


A 20 per cent increase in four years 
of rifle marksmanship proficiency of In- 
fantry regiments in spite of a 58 per 
cent reduction in ammunition allowance 
‘is reported by the Department of War, 
according to an announcement April 6 
which follows in full text: ’ 

A 20 per cent increase in four years 
lof the rifle markmanship proficiency of 
Infantry regiments—in spite of a 58 
;per cent reduction in ammunition allow- 
jance—is reported by the Office of the 
| Chief of Infantry. In 1924, 64 per cent 
;of all infantrymen in infantry regi- 
iments armed with the rifle were quali- 
fied marksmen, whereas, in 1928, 84 per 
cent were entitled to wear a badge de- 
noting skill in. shooting the rifle. 

The marked progress is considered to 
|have been due primarily to the universal 
se of the small-bore rifle in teaching 
‘men how to shoot and to stringent reg- 
julations requiring every available man 
|to fire the markmanship course. The use 
{of the caliber .22 rifle in testing the 
; thoroughness of preliminary instruction 
‘has been instrumental in pointing out 
‘the faults of the riflemen and has al- 
‘lowed corrective measures to be applied 
prior to their using the full-power serv- 
ice cartridge. The regulations requir- 
ing every man to fire, unless excused 
,for cause, has decreased the number not 
‘firing the course from 9,000 in 1924 to 
14,200 in 192&—or, has increased the per- 
centage of those firing from 71 per cent 
in 1924 to 90 per cent in 1928. 

' A comparison of the records of 1924 
jand 1928 shows that 89.5 per cent of 
‘the infantrymen who fired four years 
lago qualified in marksmanship, while in 

1928, 93.7 per cent obtained cualifying 
| scores. 


(Consulate Reopened 


At Ciudad Obregon 


Recent Changes in Condi- 
tions in Mexico Are 
Summarized. 


The United States has reopened a con- 


|sulate at Ciudad Obregon, Mex., at the 
|request of American citizens who de- 
sired representation there, according to 
an announcement by the Department of 
State April 6. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Ambassador Morrow reported last 
| night that so far as the American Em- 
{bassy at Mexico City is aware there are 
ino American citizens in the hands of 
‘kidnapers at the present time. Ambas- 
;sador Morrow is now urging the Presi- 
;of Mexico to have punitive action 
{taken by the military authorities against 
|the perpetrators of the recent outrages 
jagainst Messrs. Aisethorpe, Underwood, 
{Carnahan and Hanson. It is hoped that 
|the bandit leaders responsible for these 
joutrages will soon be brought to justice. 

Vice Consul Earl W. Eaton reported 
that he arrived at Ciudad Obregon on 
| the evening of April 4 and has opened 
the consulate. 

Consul Blocker at Mazatlan reports 
that there have been no changes in the 
situation in the State of Sinaloa since 
April 3, except that railway communica- 
tion between Mazatlan and Guadalajara 
has been resumed. 


| to be considered by the National Com- 
mission to be appointed by the President 
'to consider our methods of law enforce- 
ment. It is hoped that suggestions will 
result for simplifying procedure, pre- 
venting delay, removing congestion in 
the courts, and otherwise expediting the 
; conduct of cases. 

Many suggestions have been made, 
such’ as the one that additional inferior 
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Taxation 


Withholding of Tax 
At Its Source Is 
Subject of Ruling 


Trust Indenture Required 
Reimbursement for Por- 
tion of Assessment; Rate 
Fixed at Two Per Cent. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5776. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue, has given an opinion 

that only the statutory 2 per cent tax 
may be withheld under the provision for 

withholding the tax at its source in a 

circumstance where a trust indenture 

required reimbursement of the obligee 
for a portion of the Federal income tax 
in excess of the 2 per cent required to be 
withheld from nonresident alien individu- 
als or corporations. 

The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion follows: | 

An opinion is requested as to whether, | 
in view of the covenant contained in the | 

5 per cent gold notes issued by the M| 

Company, the debtor corporation is re- 

quired to withhold a Federal income tax 

of only 2 per cent in the case of non- 
resident alien individuals and nonresi- 
dent foreign corporations, or whether | 
withholding is required at higher rates. 

The corporation reported only 2 per cent 

withheld on its Form 1012 filed for July, 

1928. It has been suggested that the 

form should be revised to show an addi- 

tional tax of 3 per cent withheld in the 
case of nonresident alien individuals and 
an additional tax of 10 per cent with- 
held in the case of nonresident foreign 
corporations. | 


indenture Contains Covenant. 


The trust indenture, under which the 
notes were issued, contains a covenant 
whereby the corporation agrees to satisfy 
the interest without deduction for taxes 
except Federal income tax in excess of | 
2 per cent per annum. The trust in- | 
denture contains a further covenant} 
whereby the corporation agrees that in| 
addition to the United States income tax 
of 2 per cent per annum upon income | 
derived from interest paid on its notes, | 
which it agrees to pay as provided in| 
section —, it will reimburst any person or | 
corporation (other than a citizen or resi- | 
dent of the United States) having paid | 
the same, any United States Federal in- | 
come tax, to the extent of 3 per cent per | 
annum in the case of individuals and } 
11% per cent per annum in the case of | 
corporations, on income derived from the | 
interest paid on the notes, provided that | 
application is made therefor at the office 
of the trustee in the city of R or at} 
the office of the agency of the corpo- | 
ration in a foreign country within —— | 
days after the payment of such tax, and 
provided that the application is accom- | 
panied by an affidavit setting forth the 
ownership by the applicant of the notes, | 
together with the number or numbers | 
thereof, that the applicant at the time | 
the tax was paid was not a citizen or 
resident of the United States, and that 
such tax was paid by reason of the de- 
riving of income from such notes. The | 
corporation contends that it has assumed | 
a liability in excess of 2 per cent, and, | 
therefore, that it is requested to with- | 
hold only 2 per cent at the source. 


Provisions of Act. 


Section 144 (a) of the Revenue Act of | 
1928 requires that in any case where | 
bonds or similar obligations of a corpora- 
tion contain a contract or provision by 
which the obligor agrees to pay any por- 
tion of the tax imposed by the income 
tax title of that Act on the obligee, or | 
to reimburse the obligee for any portion | 
of the tax, or to pay the interest without | 
deduction for any tax which obligee may | 
be required or permitted to pay thereon | 
or to retain therefrom under any law of 
the United States, the obligor shall de- 
duct and withhold a tax of 2 per cent of 
the interest upon such bonds or other 
obligation. It is provided, however, that | 
if the liability assumed by the obligor 
does not exceed 2 per cent of the interest, 
withholding shall be at the rate of 5 per | 
cent in the case of nonresident alien in- | 
dividuals, and 12 per cent in the case of 
nonresident foreign corporations. | 

In view of the provisions. of the coven- | 
ant under which the obligor agrees, in | 
addition to paying the United States in- | 
come tax to the extent of 2 per cent 
per annum upon income derived from 
interest paid on the notes, to reimburse 
the obligee for a portion of the tax in 
excess of 2 per cent imposed on the 
interest and paid by a nonresident alien 
individual or a nonresident corporation, 
the liability assumed by the obligor ex- 
ceeds 2 per cent. Therefore, under sec- 
tion 144 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, | 
withholding is required at the rate of | 
only 2 per cent. As this was the rate 
at which tax was withheld and reported | 
on Form 1012 for July, 1928, it will not 
be necessary for the M Company to re- 
vise such form. 


Gasoline Tax Credit 
Allowed on Income 


Payments Under Michigan Law 
Held to Be Deductible. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 

TAx 2465. 

The Income Tax Unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has given an opinion 
that the gasoline tax imposed by the 
State of Michigan is a tax deductible 
in the income tax returns of those who 
paid the tax. The Unit held that the 
tax was one imposed upon the owner| 
or driver of a motor vehicle for which} 
the gasoline was used, and as such con-| 
stituted a proper deduction as tax so) 
i0ug as no refund had been made, or the 
tax had not been made a part of the 
business expense of the owner or driver. 
In the latter event, a separate deduc- 
tion was held not allowable. The full 
text of the ruling follows: 

Inquiry is made as to whether a gaso- | 
line tax paid as required by the Michi- 
gan statute, approved January 29, 1925, | 
is deductible in the income tax returns 
of the distributors or of the purchasers 
of the gasoline. 

It appears that the purpose of the 
statute in question is to impose a priv- 
ilege tax for the use of the public high- 
ways by the owners or drivers of motor 
vehicles, based upon the use, within the 
State of Michigan, of gasoline as that 
term is defined in the statute. 

Section 2 of the statute reads as fol-| 
lows: Y f 
aA tax of 2 cents per gallon is hereby im-| 
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Business Expense 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: Business Expense: 


Property: 


D 


Exhaustion: Depreciation: Leased 


1918 Act.—Where a taxpayer, occupying property under a 


month-to-month lease, made improvements better to meet its requirements, 
the cost of such improvements is deductible either as depreciation of ex- 
haustion pro rated over the estimated life, and is not deductible wholly in 
the year when made as a business expense, since it does not matter that 
the lease was for one month only, the depreciation being deductible so long 
as the lease continues and the remainder, if any, being deductible in the 


final year or the year when ex 
(Court of Appeals of the District 
802, Col. 2 (Volume IV). April 8, 192 


EDUCTIONS: Taxes: 


ductible as a tax in the income tax 


whom it was paid and whom it has not been refunded; if the tax is made a 
part of the business expense of such owners or drivers, however, a separate 
deduction is not allowable.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Yearly Index Page 302, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


AX ADMINISTRATION: 


7 


Page 302, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 


No unpublished ruling or decision wiil be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Cost of Improving Leased Property 
Is Deductible Over Life of Improvements 


exhausted.—Bowman Co. v. 


State Gasoline Tax: 
gasoline tax of 2 cents per gallon, levied by the State of Michigan, is 
imposed upon the owners or drivers of motor vehicles and is, therefore, de- 


Withholding of Tax at its Source: 
—Where, under the provisions of a trust indenture securing an issue 
of gold notes, the obligor agreed to pay the Federal income tax of 2 per 
cent and to reimburse the obligee for a portion of tax imposed on the inter- 
est in excess of 2 per cent, held: Withholding. from nonresident alien in- 
dividuals and nonresident foreign corporation is required only at the rate of 2 
per cent.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Commissioner. 


of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 


9. 
1926 and 1928 Acts.—The 


returns of the owners or drivers by 
(I. T. 2465).— 
April 8, 1929. 

1928 Act. 


(G. C. M. 5776).—Yearly Index 
8, 1929. 





Allowance for Entire Amount in One Year as Business 
Expenses Is Rejected. 


THE GrorcE H. BowMaN CoMPANY, Ap-! plumbing, at a cost of $7,084.69. The 
PELLANT, Y. COMMISSIONER OF IN-;corporation, in making return of its in- 


| deduction to be taken in one year. 


| missioner 


| posed on all gasoline sold or used 


TERNAL REVENUE, APPELLEE. No. 4720,}come and profits tax for the year ended 
January 31, 1921, deducted from its tax 
the total cost of the improvements as 
business expense. The Commissioner dis- 
allowed the deduction, on the theory that 
the improvements represented a capital | 
expenditure which could be recovered| 
only by annual deduction for deprecia- | 
tion extending over the useful life of the 
property. The Board sustained the de-| 
cision of the Commissioner, and from} 
the decision this appeal was taken, 

The provisions of the Revenue Act} 
of 1918, 40 Stats. 1057; and the Revenue 
Act of 1921, 42 Stats. 227, are identical 
in so far as they relate to the question, 
here involved. Reference hereafter made 
to the Act will apply to the 1918 statute. 

By Sec. 234(a)(1) of the Act, a cor- 
poration in computing its net income 
may make among others the following 
deductions: “All the ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred during 


Court oF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT 

oF COLUMBIA. 

The appellant had sought a reduction, 
as a business expense, of the entire cost 
of certain improvements placed by it 
on a warehouse which it leased on the | 
basis of a month-to-month eee, Oe 

is 
deduction was disallowed by the Com- 
of Internal Revenue, who 
claimed the taxpayer could recover the| 
cost of the improvements only by deduc- 
tion for depreciation over the useful life | 
of the property. The Court of Appeals! 
of the District of Columbia herein has 


, ruled that the Commissioner’s determi- 
| nation was proper. | 


In the appellate court’s opinion, it is | 


| stated that the law has taken notice of | 


the right of a tenant or owner to make 
such required improvements, and the 
privilege is accorded of recovering the 
exhaustion. There is no distinction, ac- | 
cording to the court, whether the lease 
was one month or whether for 999 years; 
if the lease were terminated before the 
improvements were exhausted, the} 
amount unused as a deduction might then | 
be taken. ! 
Chester A. Gwinn, for appellant; Mrs. | 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, L. W. Scott, 
C. M. Charest, Helen R. Carloss, and 
Sewall Key, for the Commissioner. 
Appeal from the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals. | 
Before Martin, Chief Justi:e, and Robb 
and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. The 
full text of the Court’s opinion, delivered ; 


by Judge Van Orsdel, follows: | 
During the year 1920, the appellant | 


| corporation, a wholesale and retail dealer | upkeep, but as investment, increasing the 


in chinaware, glassware and_ kindred 
articles, doing business in the city of 


| Cleveland, Ohio, rented for storage pur-}268 U. S. 55. 


poses a building known as the Eagle} 
Street Warehouse. 

By stipulation filed in the hearing be- | 
fore the Board of Tax Appeals, February ! 
28, 1927, it was agreed, among other 
things, that the building belonged to 
Augusta B. Bowman, owner of 490 shares | 
out of a total of 5,067 shares of) 
stock in said corporation, and _ that 
she is the wife of George E. Bow- 


; man, owner of more than 50 per cent | makes 
;of the capital stock of the corpora- 


tion. The stipulation, among 


of facts: “The petitioner has not, and 


‘did not have during said year, a lease on 


the Eagle Street warehouse, but occupied 
the same as a month-to-month tenant, 
paying therefor a monthly rental of 
$1,750. There is not now, and there has 
never been, any definite arrangement as 


|to the duration of petitioner’s tenancy 


of said warehouse nor for the reimburse- 
ment of the petitioner for any amounts 
expended by it for repairs, improvements 


| or betterment of said Eagle Street ware- | 


house.” 

To better adapt the warehouse to the 
use of the appellant company, it installed 
certain improvements, consisting of an 
elevator, fire-doors, partitions, and 


in this 
State by any dealer, which tax shall be paid 
by such dealers to the Secretary of State 
on or before the 20th day of each month. 
It is the intent of this act to impose a tax 
upon the owners of motor vehicles using 
a combustible type of engine upon the 
public roads and highways by requiring 
them to pay for the privilege thereof, in 
addition to the general motor vehicle 
license tax, at the rate of 2 cents per gal- 
loan for all motor vehicle fuel so used, 
which tax is to be collected as hereinafter 
prescribed. 

Section 5 reads in part as follows: 

The purchaser of gasoline used for any 
purpose other than the operation of motor 
vehicles on the streets and highways of 
the State, and municipalities and the Fed- 
eral Government using gasoline in munic- 
ipal and Federal-owned motor vehicles, re- 
spectively, shall be entitled to the refund 
of the tax paid thereon upon filing a sworn 
claim with the Secretary of State, on forms 


prescribed by him, within 60 days from the, 


date of purchase as 
volee, * * ° 

As it appears from the language of 
the statute that the tax is imposed upon 
the owners or drivers of certain motor 
vehicles operated on the public roads 


shown by the in- 


| and highways of the State, and not upon 


the gasoline distributors, as such, it is 
held that the tax is deductible as a tax 
in the income tax returns of the owners 
or drivers of motor vehicles by whom 
it is paid and to whom it is not refunded. 
If the tax is added to or made a part 
of the business expenses of such owners 
or drivers of motor vehicles, it can not 
be deducted separately as a tax, 


‘als or other payments required to be) 


othe: | using the improvements in his trade or 
things, contained the following statement | busizess dane the term of the eas 


trade or business, including * * * rent-| 
made as a condition to the continued use 
or possession of property to which the! 
corporation had not taken or is not tak-| 
ing title or in which it has no equity.” | 

Section 215 of the Act provides: “That | 
in computing net income no deduction 
shall in any case be allowed in respect 
of:~(b) Any amount paid out for new 
buildings or for permanent improvements 
or betterments made to increase the value 
of any property or estate.” This provi- 
sion of the statute includes amounts paid 
out “in any case” by either an owner | 
or a tenant “of any property or estate,” 
not merely to keep the property going, 
but for permanent improvements; and 
which may not be considered as mere 


value of the property or estate. Duffy 
v. Central Railway Company of N. J., 


Section 234 (a) provides that the tax- 
payer, in making his return, may deduct | 
—(7) “A reasonable allowance for the | 
exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in trade or business, including a} 
reasonable allowance for obsolescene.” 


Costs Deductible 


As Annual Depreciation 

It is the law that a tenant who) 
permanent improvement on 
|leased property with the expectation of 


may not deduct the cost as expenses in 
a single year but can recover only their | 
}cost by annual charges for depreciation. 
| Duffy v. Central Railroad Company of | 
| N. J. Supra; National City Bank of Seat- | 
jtle v. United States, 64 Cuort of Claims 
Rep. 236; certorari denied, 276 U. S, 620. 

It is sought, however, to distinguish 
|the instant case from the decision cited 
|on the ground that in those cases the | 
‘lease was for a fixed number of years, | 
while in the present case the tenancy | 
was merely from month to month. We 
are of opinion that the period of the lease | 
is not controlling where it is shown that | 
the tenancy extended for a period sub- 
stantially beyond the taxable year in 
which the adjustment for the improve- 
ments is claimed. In the present case 
the tenancy was still continuing at the 
time the stipulation was made in 1927, 
‘and for ought that apepars in the record, | 
‘it is still in existence. It may 
; well be that if the tenancy had termi- | 
nated prior to or at the end of the tax- 
able year a different case would be pre-| 
sented; but the taxing authorities are not | 
|confined to any fixed or rigid rule in ap- | 
| Plying the statute, since each case must,| 
depend largely upon its own facts. To 
meet contingencies that may arise in| 
| the administration of the complex reve- | 
|nue laws the Department, by lawful au- | 
thority, has established rules and regu- | 
lations of which Art. 109, among other 
things, provides: “The cost borne by a 
lessee in erecting buildings or making} 
permanent improvements on ground of | 


which he is lessze is held to be a capi-| 
tal investment and not deductible as a} 
business expense. In order to return to| 
such taxpayer his investment of capital 


| 
an annua! deduction may be mad : 





from | 
gross income of an amount equal to the! 


total cost of such improvements divided | he 


by the number of years remaining of | 
jthe term of lease, and such deduction 
shall be in lieu of a deduction for depre- | 
ciation. If the remainder of the term of 
|lease is greater than the probable life of 
| the buildings erected, or of the improve- | 
; ment made, this deduction shall take 
the form of an allowance for deprecia- | 


tion,” 


The method of computing depreciation | 


|prior to the useful 


| follows: 


Chairman Is Re-elected 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


The Board of Tax Appeals announced 
orally April 6 that Benjamin H. Little- 
ton, the present chairman, had been re- 
elected by the members to serve for an- 
other year. The statutes require the 
Board to designate its chairman annu- 
ally, and the present action was in con- 
formity with the statute. 


Orderly Progress Promised 
In Law Enforcement Work 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
Federal tribunals ancillary to the pres- 
ent courts be established. Whatever 
steps along these lines affecting the 
judicial system are to be taken will 
probably await the report of this Com- 
mission. Meanwhile, so far as we can 
now see, our efforts will be in the di- 
rection I have stated, toward steady 
improvement in the personnel and effi- 
ciency of those engaged in the detection 
and prosecution of offenses against the 
Federal statutes. 

What I have said relates to all acts 
of Congress, and to all offenses against 


jour Federal statutes, and is not limited 
| to 
| though the conditions surrounding en- 


the National Prohibition Act, al- 
forcement of that statute have a large 
place in any scheme of improvement. 

As to the National Prohibition Act and 
the Eighteenth Amendment, I have some 
comments to make. Most crimes are 
committed to obtain money. Bank rob- 
beries, postal frauds, counterfeiting, | 
frauds against the Government, viola- 
tions of the antinarcotic, State and the 
National Prohibition Act, and various 
others) that might be named, are all for 
purposes of gain; but there is one es- 
sential point that distinguishes some of 
these offenses from others. 

In respect to some crimes, money is 
gained from victims by fraud or force. 
The great difficulty in law enforcement 
is not with these. It is with those 
crimes where gain comes to the law- 
breaker by the voluntary act of those 
who buy from him illicit goods. This is 
a distinguishing feature of offenses 
against the National Prohibition Act. 
The bootlegger is in business for gain, 
and the gain results because there are 
those who are willing to buy. 

Let me quote from. the 
Inaugural Address. He said: 

“But a large responsibility rests di- 
rectly upon our citizens. There would 
be little traffic in illegal liquor if only 
criminals patronized it. We must awake 
to the fact that this patronage from 
large numbers of law-abiding citizens 
is supplying the rewards and stimulat- 
ing crime, * * * 

“If citizens do not like a law, their 
duty as honest men and women is to 
discourage its violation.” 

I believe there has lately been a dis- 
tinct improvement in this respect, and 
that the law-abiding people of this 
country have responded and will respond 


President’s 


|to the requirements of good/titizenship 


same by deduction for depreciation or|the taxable year in carrying on any/.) emphasized by the President. 


This short review of our problems 
represents the conclusions arrived at 
during the short period that has elapsed 
since this Administration has been in 
office. There is much to be done. It 
cannot all be done at once. We can only 
strive and hope for steady and gradual 
improvement. 





allowance is provided in Art. 165 as 
follows: “The capital sum to be replaced 
should be charged off over the usual 
life of the property either in equal 
annual installments or in accordance 
with any other recognized trade practice, 
such as an apportionment of the capital 
sum over units of production. Whatever 
plan or method of apportionment is 
adopted must be reasonable and should 
be described in the return.” 


Method of Computing 


Depreciation Defined 


It will be observed that this furnishes 
an equitable basis for the protection of 
all parties concerned. In the case of 
tenancy, the life of the improvement 
can be estimated in years and a pro- 
portionate depreciation allowed for each 


|vear, and if the tenancy expires before 


the expiration of the life period of the 
improvement, the difference between the 
depreciation already allowed and the cost 
of the improvement represents the credit 
to which the taxpayer is entitled for 
the year in which the lease terminates. 
This was the method employed by the 
Commissioner and approved by the 
Board in the present case. The Board 
in its opinion defined the rule applica- 
ble to leases, and especially to an in- 
determinate lease like the one before 
us, as follows: “If the petitioner’s tenure 
extends over the period of the useful 
life of the improvements, it will have 
recovered its cost through the annual al- 
lowance for exhaustion; if the tenure 
should for any reason terminate 
life of the im- 
petitioner will then be 
entitled to a deduction from gross 
income of the unextinguished cost of 
such improvements. In either event pe- 
titioner will have obtained the deduction 
to which, under the statute, he is en- 
titled.” y 
This procedure is in accord with the 
rule announced in the Duffy case, as 
‘In respect of the 999-year 
leases, the additions and betterments will 
all be consumed in their use by the les- 
see within a fraction of the term, and, 
as to them, allowances for annual de- 
preciation will suffice to meet the re- 
quirements of the statute. In the case 


provements, 


| of the pier leases, the improvements may 


and probably will outlast the term, and, 
as to them, deductions may more prop- 
erly take the form of proportionate an- 
nual allowances for exhaustion.” 

The law makes no distinction between 
an owner and a tenant. If the owner is 
operating the property and makes re- 
pairs, the cost may be deducted from 
his income and profits taxes for the 
current year. If, however, the improve- 
ments are permanent, the may only de- 
duct for the proportionate amount of 
depreciation, The same rule applies, and 
should apply to a tenant operating a 
property for profit. If the improvement 
makes amounts merely to repairs, 
the same rule of deduction would apply 
as in the case of the owner. If, on the 
other hand, the improvement which he 
makes for his own use and convenience 
is permanent, he should be required to 
comply with the rule of depreciation as 
adopted in this case. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed with costs, 

April 1, 1929, 
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Foreign Trade 


Opportunities Offered in Foreign Nations 
For Marketing of American Merchandise 


Sales Agents in .Canada Desire Machinery and Fabrics; 
Argentina Needs Hardware and Radio Goods. 


Sales agents in Canada would be will- 
ing to sell lines of American machinery, 
rayon and silk goods, and other prod- | 
ucts, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced April 6 in its weekly list o 
trade opportunities for United States 
goods. \ 

In Argentina there are prospective 
purchasers of hardware supplies and ra- | 
dio goods, according to the Department’s 
statement, which follows in full text: 

American products are in demand in} 
all parts of the world according to the 
many inquiries reaching the Department 
from foreign merchants who wish to! 
purchase such articles as roller skates” 
and wheelbarrows, fur coats and auto- 
mobiles, gas pipe and electric wire, hard- 
wood flooring and wallpaper and many 
others. 

Sales openings in Sweden, Japan, 
Wales, Brazil, Portugal, Mexico, Bel-;} 
gium, India, and many other countries 
are listed. 

Information on the many foreign 
market openings is available to firms 
and individuals upon application to any | 
district or cooperative office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, centrally located throughout the 
United States. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the in-! 
quirer would act as both purchaser and | 
agent. 


| 


Purchasers. 
Argentina—37807, gutomobile acces- | 
sories; 37572, furniture, household (bed| 
and dining room suites); 37572, hard- 
ware, furniture; 37581, hardware, furni- 
ture; *37492, lighting sets, farm; *37492, | 
radio sets and accessories. 
Australia—*37606, awning, fancy, 
floral or striped; *37606, bathtubs, por- 


tion indicators, electrical; 37621, furni- 
ture, office, and filing cabinets. 

New Zealand—37494, towers, steel, for 
transmission lines. 

Norway—*37563, staves, oak, for lard 
barrels. 

Portugal—37625, paraffin, refined; 37- 
626, steel strips for the manufacture of 
cheap knives. 

Portuguese East Africa—37584, launch, 
otor, open, with 4-cylinder engine. 
Scotland—*37495, household electrical 
appliances; *37495, radio sets and parts; 
*37465, sheepskin, chrome, nappa fin- 
ished, in colors, for clothing. 

South Africa—387585, automobile ac- 
cessories, such as socket wrenches, 
tools, spanners, and spring tow-ropes; 
*37610, awning material, duck, striped 
and plain; *37648, groceries, branded; 
*38648, insecticides and rodent extermi- 
nators; *87648, medicines, prepared, and 
toilet preparations. 

Spain—*37590, automobile ventilating 
fans; *37496, motors, single phase; 
*37496, wiring supplies, except wire. 

Straits Settlements—*37618, automo- 
bile accessories; 37555, cannery machin- 
ery, pineapple; *37549, nails, shoes, 
brass. 


m 


Sweden—37634, glue, bone and hide, 
one ton. 

Switzerland—37594, tungten, molyb- 
denum, tantalum, titanium,  iridum 
and alumyjum; 37595, zinc and _ stereo- 
types; *37595, zinc plate for sterotypes, 

Syria—*37616, soda arsenate. 

Wales—37625, files, tool, for watch- 
makers; *37505, lard and bacon, best 
grades; *37624, scrap, iron and steel, 
light. 

Agents. 

Argentina—37576, boilers, steam, for 





celain; *37606, fencing material; *37606, | industrial and power plants, such as tube 
galvanized corrugated sheets; *37605,/and fire tube boilers; 37576, heating 
tilings, porcelain, colored; *37606, wind-| equipment, such as boilers, radiators, 
mill engines. and radiator valves and traps; 37576, 

Austria—37596, cowhide, cowhide | magnesia and cement, for heat insulat- 
splits, sheep and alligator leathers, for! ing; 37576, railroad equipment, such as 
fancy pocketbooks; 37596; leather goods ! track supplies and tools, and car, coach, 


manufacturing machinery. 

Belgium — *37508, canned 
*37503, fruit, dried, especially apple 
rings. 

Bolivia—37639, decaleomania and dec- 
orative art requisites; 37639, paints, var-| 
nishes, lacquers, and enamels; 37639,| 
wallpaper, and paper hangings. | 

Brazil — *37562, flooring, hardwood; | 
37943, furnaces, electric; *37631, orange 
cleaning, wrapping,.packing, grading, and | 
crating machines; 37604,.precision instru- | 
ments and supplies for watchmakers, | 
manufacturing jewelers, engravers, and} 
goldsmiths; *37631, upper leather, espe- | 
cially kid. 

British East Africa.—*37632 
machinery (bread making); 
blankets; *87632, boots and 
*37632, confectionery; *37632, confec- 
tionery manufacturing machinery; 
*37632, cotton piece goods; *37632, en- 
amelware; *37632, haberdashery; *37632, 
hardware and cutlery; *37632, household | 
electrical appliances; *37632, tobacco. 

Canada—"37586, automobile acces- 
sories; 37641, anhydrous tetrachloride 
for tin and dyeing purposes; 37575, axe 
heads, double and single bit, unbitted; 
37623, baskets, berry, veneer, etc., man-; 
ufacturing machinery; *37613, brick,! 
fire, high grade; *37640, druggists’ sun- 
dries, fancy goods, and small wares; 
37601, fancy leather goods, such as bags, j 
pouches and folders; 37601, glassware, | 
artistic; 37603, goggles, celluloid, cheap; | 
*37569, hardware, radio and phonograph! 
cabinet; 37620, hosiery, silk; 37598, ni-| 
trate of lime extracting apparatus; | 
27548, novelty goods such as souvenirs, 
religious trinklets, cheap rings, brooches, 
and cheap celluloid cards; *37501, nuts 


foods; } 


, baking; 
*37632, | 
shoes; 


(pecans) shelled and unshelled; *37640, | 3 


pharmaceuticals and toilet preparations; | 
*37586, phonographs; 37569, phono- 
graphs, turntables, fading switch vol- 
ume control and speed _ regulators; } 
37620, purses; 387627, rubber stamp! 
equipment; 37627, rubber stamp manu- | 
facturing machinery; *37547, scientific} 
instruments; *37602, souvenir novelties; | 
37565, splits, carpincho, 100,000 feet; 
37589, trailers, motor vehicle, 3; 37588, | 
trailers, motor vehicle, 4; *37599, writ-| 
ing paper, papertiers and paper novel. | 
ties. 

Chile—37502, ice cream cones; 37615, | 
nail-cutting machinery. 


Cuba—376387, soda silicate. ' 

Egypt—*37500, canned sardines and: 
salmon, and codfish in barrels; 37614, 
rails, railway, 7,000 tons; 37614, motion | 
pictures; 37525, vending machines, buffet 
restaurant automatic. 

England—37609, cotton filter medium, 
for straining milk; 37617, drugs, crude! 
and gases; *37646, novelties, suitable for | 
jewelry, optical and stationery trade; 
37499, oysters and prawns in barrels and 
kegs; *37554, paper, treated, for mak- 
ing gaskets; 37574, plaster of Paris, in 
lots of 2 or 3 tons; 37524, skates, roller; ! 
*37625, spigots, iron; *37582, tools, | 
oem, engineers’, carpenters’, masons’, 
ete. 

France—37608, hosiery, silk, women’s; 
*37622, office supplies (automatic pencil | 
sharpeners, paper clips, pencils, and pen- 
holders) ; 37620, silk scarfs; 37620, under- 
wear, silk. 

_ Germany—*37629, automobile accesso- 
ries and tools; *37550, coats, leather, and 
gloves; *37560, fur coats; *37647, hair, | 
cattle, and used curled horse hair; 37600, 
hose and mats, rubber; *37629, seaakban | 
tools, small; *37629, tools, kitchen and! 
household; *37629,. tools, portable, elec- 
tric; *37568, tool specialties; *37629, 
woodworking machines. | 

Guatemala—37573, cotton waste. 

India—*37611, architects’, engineers’' 
and sprveyors’ requisites; *87628, chem- 
icals, laundry, dry-cleaning, polishing; 
*37632, cotton drills; *37545 cotton piece 
goods; *37545, hardware and tools; *37- | 
545, hosiery; "37611, hosiery, men’s and 
women’s; *37628, inks, marking; *37628, 
laundry machinery; *37628, laundry 
sOaps; 37570, newspapers, overissued; 
37579, pipe, gas and water, and fittings; 
37638, saccharin; 37570, screws, wood; 
*37628, starch. 

Italy—*37605, boots, rubber; *37630, 
doors, windows, moldings, and Douglas 
fir plywood; *87571, fireproof material 
to line furnaces and ovens; 37592, phono- 


graphs, electric; *37571, sanitary ware;|ery; 37557, paints, lacquers, and dye} 
37592, talking moving picture apparatus | manufacturing machinery; 37557, paints, | 


and television apparatus; *37605, water-/ 
proof goods, chemically treated; 37550, | 
wearing apparel, motorists. 
Japan—387619, bones, horns and hoofs. 
Mexico—37561, looms and equipment 
for denim manufacturing. 
Netherlands—37633, automobile direc- 


; and locomotive springs; 37576, tile floor- 


ing and roofing tools and drills, electri- 
cally operated; 87576, ventilating equip- 
ment, steam, such as exhaust fans and 


blowers, and air washers and coolers. 


Austria—37541, haberdashery and 
port clothes; 37541, wearing apparel 
specialties, for women. 


Canada—37551, buckles, trees, horns, | 


and other novelties; 37583, casters and 
wheels for trucks; 37539, cotton piece 


goods; 37578, cutlery, such as knives for 
butchers, 


household, and restaurants; 
37522, grocery specialties, including pack- 
aged desserts; 37543, haberdashery; 
37538, haberdashery (collars and ties); 
37538, hosiery and underwear; 37498, 
lighting fixture parts; 37556, mining ma- 


chinery, including air compressors, hoists, 


etc.; 37521, nuts (peanuts); 37539, rayon 
and silk goods; 37523, surveying, engi- 
neering, mining, and astronomical instru- 
ments, and precision instruments; 37538, 
trucks, hand and steel, industrial; 87539, 
upholstery and draperies; 37540, uphol- 
stery tapestries; 37539, wool suitings, 
men’s and women’s. 

Chile—37537, yarn, cotton, and mer- 
cerized cotton. 

China—37593, silver bullion. 

Colombia—37580, canned fruit; 37580, 
fruit (apples, grapes, and pears); 37580, 
road building and maintenance machin- 
ery; 37580, rolling stock equipment; 
37580, tools (shovels and picks) all sizes; 
37580, tractors, road maintenance, grad- 
ers, etc. 

Denmark—37544, bathing caps and 
shoes; 37544, bathing suits and supplies; 
37544, hosiery, cotton, wool, and silk; 
37544, underwear, men’s and women’s. 
Finland — 37527, adding machines; 
7542, cotton waste; 37560, nail-cutting 
machines, 

Germany—37526, adding, calculating 
and bookkeeping machinery; 37591, auto- 
moble accessories and novelties; 37591, 
automobile and motorcycles; 37629, belt- 
ing for machines; 37553, bottles, paper, 


for milk; 37515, breakfast foods, cereal; | 


37519, canned corned beef; 37511, canned 
foods; 37514, canned fruit; 37512, canned 
fruit, milk, vegetables and meats; 37513, 
canned fruit, vegetables and _ meats; 
37510, coffee, tea, and cocoa; 37531, cot- 
ton gray cloth, and fancy fabrics; 37531, 
cotton linters; 37517, dairy products, 
especially cheese; 37512, fats, animal; 
37513, fats, animal; 87509, fruit; 37516, 
fruit; 37508, fruit (apples and plums); 
37516, fruit, dried; 37520, grain (barley 
and corn) and barley and corn waste; 
37507, lard; 37519, lard and _ tallow; 
37497, radio dyanmic loud-speakers 
without baffieboard; 37636, 
turpentine; 37531, yarn, 
rayon, fine, 

Greece—37506, flour; 37506, sugar. 

Guatemala—37532, raincoats. 

Haiti—37597, cement; 37597, gasoline, 
kerosene, and lubricating oils; 37597, 
tires and tubes. 

India—37528, bicycles propelled by 
clockwork mechanism; 37643, medicines, 
prepared, including serums and vaccines; 
376438, toilet preparations. 

Italy—37630, Douglas fir logs and lum- 
ber, and silka spruce, and pitch pine. 

Manchuria—37552, tires, automobile, 
good quality. 

Netherlands—38530, textile goods. 

New Zealand—37566, lath, metal, gal- 
vanized. 

Norway—37518, coffee; 37564, flooring, 
hardwood; 37518, fruit (apples); 37644, 
powder puffs; 37518, sugar; 37644, 
toilet preparations, including cold 
creams, talcum powder, and depilatories. 

Peland — 37577, abrasive wheels; 
37577, tools, metal-working. 

Porto Rico—37534, dresses, 
and house, women’s and misses’. 

Portugal—37504, pork backs 
bellies. 

South Africa—37612, barbers’ electri- 
cal: appliances; 37546, bathing suits; 
37558, fruit and tomato grading ma- 
chines, small; 
rayon, men’s and women’s; 37546, lino- 


cotton, and 


street 


and 


leum and other floor coverings; 37546, | 


overalls and work clothing; 37546, para- 
sols; 37586, pocketbooks, women’s; 
375338, rayon damask for furniture cov- 
erings; 37612, furniture, barbers’; 
37559, washing machinery for cleaning 
glasses in buffets. 

Switzerland — $7557, tannery machin- 


lacquers, dyes, and tanning materials. 
Syria—37642, fats, vegetables; 37642, 
tartaric acid; 37642, veneer. 
Venezuela — 87536, box calf leather, 
cheap; 37536, cotton drills, and _ voiles; 
37535, cotton khaki drill, prints, and tick- 
ing; 37535, hosiery; 37536, hosiery, 





rosin and | 





37546, hosiery, silk and| 








Tickets by Airplane 
Accepted for Travel 
On German Railways 


Luft Hansa Completes Ar- 


rangements for Inter- 
changeable Traffic With 
Slight Formality. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the train with his air ticket, but must 
immediately report to the train conduc- 
tor in order to secure the necessary ex- 
change ticket. 

The air tickets may be exchanged at 
the Reichsbahn ticket agencies. In ex- 
change for air tickets passengers are 
given only first class rail tickets, good 
for travel to destination on express - 
trains. Stations which do rt issue first 
class rail tickets to foreign destinations, 
will -vefer holders of air tickets to the 
nearest coupon station for exchange of 
the tickets. A passenger must purchase 
a ticket of any class to this exchange 
coupon station. 


Rebate for Children. 


Children between the ages of 7 and 
10 years, who necessarily pay full fare 
according to air transportation condi- 
tions, will receive a half fare rail ticket 
only if the air tickets bear a notation by 
the Luft Hansa, and has been supple- 
mented by the addition of “child, — years 
of age” immediately above the signature. 
Upon request of the passenger the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa will refund the ex- 
cess passage price. The Deutsche Luft 
Hansa will maintain special records for 
claims of this nature. 

Reichsbahn will issue tickets to the 
destination marked on the air ticket over 
any route served by the German rail- 
road system, to domestic and foreign 
destinations over regular ticketing 
Passengers with air tickets to 
foreign destinations will in exchange for 
their air ticket receive a rail ticket valid 
for transport to the frontier. Only such 
air tickets bearing the notation “For ex- 
change when using the German Federal 
Railroad, Deutsche Luft Hansa Aktien- 
gesellschaft (signature),” will be ex- 
changed for rail tickets. 

This notation must appear on the B 
section of the air ticket and be signed by 
an employe of the Luft Hansa. The Luft 
Hansa has the sole authority of deciding 
whether the air passenger is entitled to 
this notation on the ticket. 

The Federal Railroad Co. has neither 
the right nor the obligation to inquire 
into the cause for the notation on the 
air ticket. The following are authorized 
to endorse the air ticket: The airport 
administrator, including all Deutsche 
Luft Hansa offices in Germany; the pilot 
of the plane, in case of emergency land- 
ings. The Reichsbahn is not obliged to 
establish the identity of the air ticket 
holder as being the person entitled to the 
transport. 

In exchange the Reichsbahn retains 
sections A and B of the original air, 
ticket if the journey by air was not be- 
gun at all, and section B if the air trip 
was broken and the journey continued 
by rail. 


routes. 


Claims for Refunds. 

Claims for refunds of tickets issued 
in exchange for air tickets can be made 
only to the district administration of 
the Reichsbahn in whose jurisdiction the 
exchange rail ticket was issued. Claims 
for refund against the Luft Hansa may 
be made by passengers on the strength 
of section C of the air ticket, which re- 
mains in the air ticket cover. Such 
claims must be filed with the main office 
of the Luft Hansa, 

Baggage which is not under customs 
bond and which has been registered for 
transportation by air, and for which the 
full air freight has been paid, will be ac- 
cepted for transportation by the Reichs- 
bahn in accordance with existing railroad 
tariffs, providing the air baggage checks 
bears the endorsement of the Luft Hansa. 
The Reichsbahn will retain the endorsed 
air baggage check, and without additional 
charge will furnish the passenger with 
the necessary railroad baggage check for 
forwarding by rail. 

In principle the baggage will be regis- 
tered at the same station at which the 
air ticket is exchanged. In exceptional 
cases, baggage for foreign destinations 
will be treated as “unregistered baggage” 
during its transport, against payment of 
the rail freight to the exchange station. 

The transport conditions of the Luft 
Hansa are not applicable in the trans- 
portation of air passengers by railroad. 
Claims by passengers arising from air 
transport are settled exclusively by the - 
Deutsche Luft Hansa in accordance with 
the general conditions of transport appli- 
cable to the passenger air service. Claims 
in this connection made to the Reichs- 
bahn will be forwarded by this carrier 
to the Deutsche Luft Hansa. 

In order to assure the successful opera- 
tion of the “Fleiperverkehr” the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa has issued instructions to 
their personnel, in line with the clauses . 
of the agreement between this carrier 
and the Reichsbahn. In addition, the fol- 
lowing specific instructions were issued: 
Air tickets to be exchanged for rail 
tickets must bear the following indorse- 
ment on the B section: “Zum Umtausch 
bei Benutzung der Reichsbahn” Deutsche 
Luft Hansa Aktiengesellschaft, Fluglei- 
tung (signature of Luft Hansa official), 

Other Companies in Compact. 
-Time does not yet permit any conclu- 
sions as to an actual increase in air pas- 
senger travel resulting from the inaugu- 
ration of “Fleiperverkehr.” 

In addition to the Deutsche Luft 
Hansa, the following companies cooper- 
ate: Ad Astra Aero, Bchwelzerinche 
Luftverkehrs A. G., Zurich; A. B. Aero- 
transport, Stockholm; O, Y., Helsingfors; 
Air Union, Paris; Avio Linee Italiane §, 
A., Mailand; “Balair” Basler Luftverkher 
A. G., Basel; Czechoslovakische Luft- 


| verkehrs Ges, Prague; Det Danske Luft- 


fart Selskab A-S., Copenhagen; “Deru- 
luft”? Deutsche-Russische Luftverkehrs. 
gessellschaft, Berlin; Lignes Farman §, 
G. T. A., Paris; Iberia Compania Aerea 
de Transportes S$. A., Madrid; Imperial 
Airways, Ltd, London; Koninklijke 
Luchtvaart Maatschappij, Gravenhage; 
Norske Luftruter, A. S., Oslo; Oester- 
reichische Luftverkehrs A. G., Vienna; 
“Sabena” Societe Anonyme Belge d’Ex- 
loitation de la Navigation Aerienne, 
russels; Staatliche Aerolinie, Prague; 
Transadriatica, Venice; Ungarische Luft- 
verkehrs A. G., Budapest. 


The calendar of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be found 
today on page 8. 
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Commerce Shipping 


Chemicals 


proposed stabilization corporation. 


[proposed stabilization corporation. | | Tenders Invited for Furnishing Packings 
such an insurance fund from profits on 


es . 
the commodity in prosperous years. For Yearly Needs of Shipping Board Vessels 

Mr, Blodsoe also advocated that farm- | 
ers be permitted to enter the corpora- 
tions or associations only for the pur- 
pose of marketing surplus crops. It is 
not a sound policy, he declared, to al- 
low the benefits only to farmers who 
own stock in stabilization corporations. 

“The only thing the cotton grower 
of protection of the grower against un-| wants,” Mr. Blodsoe asserted, “is stabili- 
scrupulous commission men. zation. He goes broke about four times 

In testimony given to the Committee ;in 20 years.” 

J. W. Shorthill, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
secretary of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association, told the Committee that the 
most necessary measure for farm relief 
was the creation of a Federal Farm 
Board to establish a permanent policy 
for agriculture, rather than setting up 
‘an organization as an emergency board. 

George M. McClellan, a farmer of 
Delaware, said that “the one overshadow- 
ing need is a controlled marketing sys- 
tem, that will make possible a ‘protec- 


| Yellowstone Geysers _ 
' Are Unusually Active 


New Types of Drugs General Agricultural Bill to Be Introduced 
And Dyes Produced 


In American Plants: 
| 


Should Be Comprehensive, Mr. Fort Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
° ° : | broke out last July. It appears to have 
Bids to Be Opened April 22 for Supplies to Meet Re- lcontinued activity without. interruption 
quirements of Nine Atlantic Ports. 


Views of Members of House Heard at Closing Session of 


House Commtitee; Insurance Plan Outlined. ; {ene eS a ee 


observations have been impracticable 
under winter conditions. Its crater, 
Tenders for furnishing packings +n of bidders and shall not be} Which yeorccmning Fg orgs - “ myers 
raat es . ippi ard | construed as actual or maximum require- | Stor, Measures y eet. Its tube 
ree ne oa sath cae ie a ments to be furnished. The dhuiese of ,may be measured to a depth of 74 feet 
vessels in the 12-month period beginning}. estimate shall not be construed to|below the surface, one foot deeper than 
‘May 10, 1929, were invited, April 6, by | mean that no deliveries will be required.” } ppp the Giant. During the a part 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation. Bids} Aj) bids must be accompanied by a|° e past summer it erupted once in 
will be opened April 22. certified check of $1,000, which, in the crurcicn leitiua tocar aoe oe ia 
The various items are for delivery at 9| case. of the successful bidder, will be | It rae coon stlmated that. = at 700,000 
ports on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts,:retained by the Corporation as liqui- | pallons of eniak are thrown <a in 
| as follows: Boston, New York, Philadel-|dated damage but not as a penalty, in| SP jpus.o) Warr" are Eurown out in. one 
| phia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Mobile, New|the event that the successful bidder fails mae e cere 


iOrleans, Galveston, and Houston. iene and deliver a formal written packing; asbestos metallic cloth packing 
No specific estimate of the quantities! i 


f . 3 ’ ifor high pressure steam; sheet; gaskets 
of the materials required by the Cor-| The various items for which bids are!for boiler handholes, tube plates, and 
| poration is made in the invitation, There 


requested are as follows: flanged joints for boiler manholes; tape. 
are, however, estimates of the require-| Rubber Packing: (a) sheet; (b) strip;| High pressure spiral gland packing; 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Muscle Shoals bill. He aserted that the| 
Military Affairs Committee would re-: 
port such a bill out in about a week. Mr. 
Oliver brought this out in vis testimony|G. C. Stone, of Lexington, Ky., general 
requesting some measure for the reduc- | mazager of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
tion of the cost of fertilizer. i Association, said that American seed to- 
Whatever bill is introduced at the extra; bacco was exported to all parts of the 
session for farm relief, Mr. Garber said | world and the domestic industry would 
that he hoped that it would contain a! be benefited greatly if a method could 
“clear-cut plan for the setting up of|be found to keep this seed from going to 
of 5 per cent from 1927; the value of|the proposed Federal Farm Board de-|countries which raise tobacco in compe- 
sales shows an increase of 3.3 per cent. | clearing houses for perishable fruits in|tion with the United States. He agreed 
Outstanding features of American dye | particular.” He urged this as a means|with Representative Fort that the United 
production in 1928 were: 1, increase in ———— | States is supplying seed to the world for 
production of vat and other fast dyes; | two products—cotton and tobacco. 


Output Expanded and Ad-! 
ditional Synthetic Prod- 
ucts Developed in 
Last Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] i 
tion in 1927. Sales of dyes in 1928 were | 


93,300,000 pounds valued at $39,790,000. 
The quantity of sales shows a decrease 





2, production of many new fast and 
specialty dyes; 3, reduction in the num- 
ber of domestic manufacturers from 55 
to 47; 4, increase in unit price of sales 
of all dyes; 5, increase in exports; 6, 
increase in dye imports. 

The production of vat dyes in 1928 es- 
tablished a new record with a total of | 
more than 6,300,000 pounds, as compared 
with 5,961,668 pounds in 1927. Before 
the World War there was no production 
of vat dyes in the United States and our 
entire consumption was imported from 
Germany and Switzerland. These dyes 
are of interest to the consumer as they | 
vield shades of exceptional fastness to) 
washing and to light, and are largely 
used in cotton and linen goods. 

Consumption Gains. 


The increased consumption of vat dyes 
indicates that the public realizes that 
although the fast’ dye is more expensive, 
the cost of dye per yard of fabric or 
per garment is, in general, a small frac- 
tion of the total cost, and that it is more | 
economical to invest in the fast-dyed | 
fabries or garments. 

The total production of dyes and other | 
coal-tar chemicals exceeded the produc- 
tion of any year since 1918, In this sum- 
mary, photographic chemicals and 
synthetic tanning materials are combined 
in order not to disclose the operations 
of individual companies. 

The weighted average price of all do- 
mestic dyes sold in 1928 was 9.2 per cent 
more than for 1927. Price increases were | 
récorded for certain low-priced dyes and 
decreases for many high-priced dyes. In- 
digo, the leading color made in this coun- 
try, shows an average sales price of 14 
cents per pound, as compared with 12.1 
cents in 1927, and 12.8 cents in 1926. In 
1917, the first year domestic indigo was 
produced, it sold for $1.42 per pound. 
The 1914 invoice value of imported in- 
digo was 12.8 cents per pound. 

Imports Are Reviewed. 

The imports of coal-tar dyes in 1928 
were 5.5 per cent of total production by 
quantity and 10.5 per cent by value. 
They were by quantity 8 per cent of ap- 
parent consumption, assuming this to be 
equivalent to production plus imports mi- 
nus exports. Based on preliminary fig- 
ures, dyes manufactured in the United 
States, accordingly, supplied about 92 
per cent of apparent consumption by 
quantity. 

By value, however, domestic production 
would be considerably less than 92 per 
cent of consumption, as the average 
prices of dyes imported are much higher 
than the average price of domestic dyes. 

. There was an exportable surplus of cer- 
tain dyes, including indigo and sulphur 
black. 

Th total exports of coal-tar dyes in | 
1928 were 32,059,078 pounds, valued at| 
$6,336,278. This represents an increase 
of 5,228,518 pounds in quantity and an 
increase in value of 15 per cent over that 
of 1927. 








Duties Are Reduced. 

The imports of dyes during 1928 were | 
5,348,227 pounds, with an invoice value 
of $4,322,621. This represents an in- 
crease of 27.9 per cent by quantity and 
26.2 per cent by value over that of 1927. 
Total imports in 1914, when our consump- 
tion was very largely supplied by im- 
ports, amounted to 45,950,895 pounds. On|! 





September 22, 1924, the ad-valorem duty | 
on dyes and other finished coal-tar prod- 
ucts was reduced from 60 to 45 per cent} 
ad valorem, following which there was an | 
increase in the imports, particularly of 
vat dyes, certain acid, acid alizarin, and 
other high-cost specialty types. 


The manufacture of synthetic medici- 
nals and the discovery of new synthetic 
drugs is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of American chemistry. Before 
1914 Germany was the leading producer 
of synthetic medicinals. At that time 
our entire consumption of many of the 
most valuable and important medicinals 
were imported. 

The manufacture of many of these 
products was started in this country dur- 
ing the war. Today the American chemi- 
cal manufacturer is the source of many 
essential products used in the treatment 
and cure of disease. 


Among the important medicinals made 
in the United States are arsphenamine 
and its derivatives, The pre-war price 
of arsphenamine in ampoules imported | 
from Germany was $3.50 per ampoule. 
The present contract price to the Gov-! 
ernment is 18 cents per ampoule. The-4 
production of aspirin in 1928 was 1,816.,- | 
000 pounds, a large increase over 1927. | 
Aspirin is used in the treatment of in-| 
fluenza, which was prevalent throughout 
the United States during the latter part 
of 1928 and early in 1929, 

Output of Medicinals Rises, 

In 1928, the domestic production of 
coal-tar medicinals was 4,008,000 pounds, 
while sales were 4,005,000 pounds, valued 
at $8,651,000. The production in 1927 
was 3,598,839 pounds. 

The production of synthetic resins in 
1928 by nine firms was approximately 
20,400,000 pounds, a substantial increase 
over the production in 1927. The devel- 
opment: of synthetic resins is distinctly 
an American achievement. 

Coal-tar intermediates are manufac- 
tured from coal-tar crudes by chemical 
treatment, and are used as raw materials 
jn the production of finished coal-tar 
chemicals, Certain intermediates are 
used as accelerators in vulcanizing rub- 
ber, as substitutes for camphor, as in- 
secticides and germicides, and in flota- 
tion processes in concentrating ores. 

The total output of intermediates in 
1928 was 272,624,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 240,073,184 pounds in 1927. 
Sales totaled 109,446,000 pounds valued | 
at $28,265,000 or a unit value of 21.2) 
cents. In 1927 sales amounted to 92,- 
917,439 pounds valued at $20,127,459, or 
21.7 cents per pound, 











Definition of Term 


‘Manufacturers of Upholstery 


| finally reaches the public under the name 
|misbranding, fraud and misrepresenta- 


jon samples, and minimum standards of 


‘Two Protests on Tariffs 


0. F. Blodsoe, of Greenwood, Miss., 
president of the Mississippi State Cotton 
Cooperative Association, outlined an in- 
surance plan to use Government funds to 
indemnify growers against losses. He 
proposed that under certain conditions 
| clare an emergency and indemnify the 


‘Mohair’ Is Asked 


Cloth to Bring Up Ques- 
tion at Trade Conference. 


Definition of the term “mohair” is one 
of the objectives to be sought at a trade 
practice conference of manufacturers of 
upholstery textile products, to be held 
in the near future, the Federal Trade 


|Commission announced April 6. 


A practice is said to have arisen 


‘whereby cloth called “mohair” but ac- 


tually composed of angora woll com- 

bined with other substances, has been} 

sold to the public as mohair, the Com- 

mission stated. Following is the an- 

nouncement in full text: { 
Unfair Practices Alleged. 

Unfair commercial practices said to 
exist in the industry will be discussed. 
Particular efforts will be made to de- 
fine the term “mohair” so that there will 
be no mistake as to what is and what 
is not mohair. 

Commissioner C. W. Hunt will pre-} 
side at the conference. 

Percentages of the entire industry 
covering the production of three fabrics, 
as represented by the applicant group, 
are as follows: Mohair, approximately 
99 per cent based on both numbers and 
production; cotton pile fabrics, approxi- 
mately 85 per cent based on numbers 
and production; and tapestry, approxi- 
mately 43 per cent based on numbers 
and 52 per cent based on production. — 

It is estimated that capital invested in 
the three branches is approximately 
$75,000,000, that annual sales represent 
an equal amount, and that approximately 
10,000 people are at work in the indus-i 
try. 

Mohair, cotton pile, and tapestry are 
sold to manufacturers of upholstered 
furniture, automobile manufacturers and 
department stores handling piece goods. 

Confined to Manufacturers. 

The trade practice conference will be 
confined to manufacturers of these fab- 
rics because the problems presented ef- 
fect primarily, if not solely, the manu- 
facturing end of the business. 

Mohair is manufactured from wool of 
angora goats and the name was orig- 
inally applied to wool of the angora goat 
raised in Asia Minor and Turkey. an- 
gora goats are now also raised in the 
Indies, and the breed has been imported 
into the northwestern United States. 
Mohair has for a long time had the repu- 
tation of being a superior cloth for such 
uses as covering furniture, and as mate- 
rial for draperies and automobile cush- 
ions. 

A practice is said to have arisen re- 
cently whereby cloth called “mohair” but 
composed of angora wool combined with 
other substances, is sold as “mohair” 
cloth, and used primarily in automobile 
covers. Quite a little of this, some in 
the form of remnants, is sold by manu- 
facturers to upholsterers, it is said, and 


of mohair. 

Other practices thus far proposed for 
discussion are: Price discrimination, 
tion, sale of goods below cost, piracy 
of patterns or designs, false invoicing, 
discontinuance of allowances or discounts 


mohair construction. P 


Granted by Customs Court | felt Comkaas 


New York, April 6.—Imported veesth 
flags, used as banners in connection with; 
the Girl Guards of the Salvation Army 
in all their gatherings, parades, and re- 
ligious exercises, and which are devoted 
to no other purpose, are entitled to free ; 
entry as regalia under Paragraph 1673, | 
Tariff Act of 1922, the United States 
Customs Court has just ruled. This case 
was presented to the Court in the name 
of the International Forwarding Com- 
pany, of Chicago. The collector’s assess- 
ment at 50 per cent ad valorem, under 
Paragraph 1119, is set aside in an opin- 
ion by Judge Brown. (Protest No, 314- 
456-G-76857.) 

The tariff rate on wool-felt couch jack- 
ets, or “couch roll jackets,” is lowered in 
a decision just announced by Judge 
Brown sustaining a protest of H. N. Hill 
& Co. These jackets, the Court rules, 
should have been assessed at 30 per cent 
ad valorem, under Paragraph 372, Act of 
1922. The collector’s action in imposing 
a higher rate is reversed. (Protest No. 
285968-G-5454-28.) 


Duquesne Light Co. 


Empresa de Gas 


Mexican Petroleum Bureau 
Issues Production Statistics 


The Mexican Petroleum Bureau has 
announced that final production statistics 
for 1928 show a total produced during 
that year of 50,150,610 barrels, the Com- 
mercial Attache at Mexico City, George 
Wythe, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. The Department’s announce- 
ment, issued April 6, follows in full 
text: 

Final figures are not yet available to 
show the production during January, 
1929; however, it is announced that ex- 
ports during that month amounted to 
1,895,325 barrels, as compared with ex- 
ports of 1,108,589 barrels during Decem- 
ber, 1928. In addition there were ex- 
ported during January 9,372 barrels of 
petroleum products made from foreign 
petroleum. 

During the period from January 1 to 
February 10, 1929, there were brought 
in 14 productive wells with a total initial 
daily capacity of 9,013 barrels, 


NEW YORK 


Adirondack Power & Light Corp. 
Allegheny County Steam Heat- 


Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co. 
Annapolis Public Utilities Co. 
Boston Elevated Railway Co. 
Central Maine Power Co. 
Chester Valley Electric Co. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Dayton Power and Light Co. 
Delaware Electric Power Co. 


Eastern Shore Public Service Co. 


Erie Lighting Company 


LOS ANGELES 


tion’ price in the domestic market—a 
condition identical with industry.” He 
explained that such control might be 
legally given the proposed board by an 
\excise tax agi 
commodities when handled in interstate 
commerce. 


Our service involves every phase of an under- 
taking from the preliminary study to the finished 
plant, with equipment installed and in operation. 


Among our many public utility clients have 
been the following: 


Ferrocarril Terminal Central de 
Buenos Aires 

Georgia-Alabama Power Co, 

Hanshin Electric Railway Co, 

Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 

Key City Gas Co. 

Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 
Railroad 

Lewistown & Reedsville Electric 
Railway 

Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. 

Luzerne County Gas & Electric 
Corporation 

Midland Utilities Co. 

Montreal Tramways Co. 

Narragansett Electric Ltg. Co. 

New Orleans Public Service, Ine; 


New York Rapid Transit Corp, 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
66 kv. Switching Station, Conowingo, Maryland 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


INCORPO 


ments at certain of the ports and for a!(c) gaskets. 


few of the items. 


The invitation, in this 


UR long experience in public utility work includes the design and 

construction of power stations all over the country, sub-stations, trans- 
mission lines, gas plants, and all the service buildings and miscellaneous 
work required in the operation of a large system. 


New York Steam Corp, 

Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc. 

Olean Electric Light and 
Power Company 

Penn Central Light & Power 
Company 

Penn Public Service Co. 

Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Power 
Company 

Philadelphia Suburban- 

Counties Gas & Electric Co. 

Public Service Corp. of N.J. 

Rio de Japeiro Tramway, 
Light & Power Co., Ltd. 


’ ry 


connection,}ium; (c) soft. 
levied on specified agricultural; states that these estimates “are based insertion; rubber packing, wire insertion; | a 
upon actual deliveries over a 12-month| fiber sheet packing for lubricating and! packing; 
! period, but are furnished only for the fuel oils; compressed 


braided asbestos valve stem packing; 
(a) hard; (b) med-, Packing rings for boiler blow off valves; 
Rubber packing, cloth|tuck’s packing; round square. 
Flax packing: Fabric condenser tube 
corrugated copper gaskets; 
sheet ‘semi-metallic packing. 


Rubber Valves: 


asbestos 


PENN CENTRAL LIGHT & POWER CO, 
50,000 kw. Power Station, Saxton, Pa. 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER CO. 
Power Station, Devon, Conn. 
Ultimate Capacity 200,000 kw; 
75,000 kw. installed 


omplete designing and 
construction service for 


UBLIC UTILITIE 


Steam Power Plants — Hydro-Electric Devel- 
opments —Sub-stations— Transmission Lines 
—Gas Plants — Service and Office Buildings 


DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 
Colfax Power Station, Cheswick, Pas 


Ultimate Capacity 360,000 kw. 
190,000 kw. installed 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
Seal Beach Power Station, LosAngeles,Calif. 
Ultimate Capacity 200,000 kw. 

70,000 kw. installed 


Salem Lighting Co: 


San Antonio Public Service 
Company 
Seneca Falls Power Corp, 


Shenandoah River Light & 
Power Corp. 


Southwestern Public Service 
Company 

United Gas Improvement 
Company 

Utah Light & Railway Co. 

UtilitiesPower& Light Corp, 


Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Company 


Worcester Electric Light Co. 
York Railways Co. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 
& CONSTRUCTORS INC. 
combining 


The U. G. I. Contracting Co, 
Public Service Production Co; 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 


Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co, 


r r 


The broad experience indicated by work 


for these companies is available for the 


VOL 


design and construction of steam power 


plants, hydro-electric developments, sub- 
stations, transmission lines, gas plants, 
service and office buildings and the making 
of reports, investigations and appraisals. 


& CONSTRUCTORS 


RATED 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PrEsIDENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
BUENOS AIRES 


NEWARK 


’ CHICAGO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


MONTREAL 


Specialists in the 
design and construction of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEEL MILLS 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 


Construction of 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 
OFFICE: BUILDINGS 
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MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 
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Taxation 


Withholding of Tax 
At Its Source Is 
Subject of Ruling 


Trust Indenture Required 
Reimbursement for Por- 
tion of Assessment; Rate 

Fixed at Two Per Cent. 


BurREAU oF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5776. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue, has given an opinion 

that only the statutory 2 per cent tax 
may be withheld under the provision for 

withholding the tax at its source in a 

circumstance where a trust indenture | 

required reimbursement of the obligee | 
for a portion of the Federal income tax 
in excess of the 2 per cent required to be 
withheld from nonresident alien individu- 
als or corporations. 


The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion follows: 


An opinion is requested as to whether, | 
in view of the covenant contained in the | 
5 per cent gold notes issued by the M} 
Company, the debtor corporation is re- 
quired to withhold a Federal income tax 
of only 2 per cent in the case of non- 
resident alien individuals and nonresi- 
dent foreign corporations, or whether | 
withholding is required at higher rates. | 
The corporation reported only 2 per cent 
withheld on its Form 1012 filed for July, 
1928. It has been suggested that the 
form should be revised to show an addi- 
tional tax of 3 per cent withheld in the 
case of nonresident alien individuals and 
an additional tax of 10 per cent with- 
held in the case of nonresident foreign 
corporations. | 


indenture Contains Covenant. 


The trust indenture, under which the 
notes were issued, contains a covenant 
whereby the corporation agrees to satisfy 
the interest without deduction for taxes 
except Federal income tax in excess of 
2 per cent per annum. The trust in- | 
denture contains a further covenant) 
whereby the corporation agrees that in 
addition to the United States income tax 
of 2 per cent per annum upon income | 
derived from interest paid on its notes, | 
which it agrees to pay as provided in | 
section —, it will reimburst any person or | 
corporation (other than a citizen or resi- | 
dent of the United States) having paid | 
the same, any United States Federal in- | 
come tax, to the extent of 3 per cent per | 
annum in the case of individuals and | 
11% per cent per annum in the case of | 
corporations, on income derived from the | 
interest paid on the notes, provided that | 
application is made therefor at the office 
of the trustee in the city of R or at 
the office of the agency of the corpo- 
ration in a foreign country within 
days after the payment of such tax, and | 
provided that the application is accom- | 
panied by an affidavit setting forth the 
ownership by the applicant of the notes, | 
together with the number or numbers | 
thereof, that the applicant at the time 
the tax was paid was not a citizen or 
resident of the United States, and that 
such tax was paid by reason of the de- 
riving of inéome from such notes. The | 
corporation contends that it has assumed | 
a liability in excess of 2 per cent, and, | 
therefore, that it is requested to with- | 
hold only 2 per cent at the source. 

Provisions of Act. | 

Section 144 (a) of the Revenue Act of | 
1928 requires that in any case where | 
bonds or similar obligations of a corpora- 
tion contain a contract or provision by 
which the obligor agrees to pay any por- 
tion of the tax imposed by the income 
tax title of that Act on the obligee, or | 
to reimburse the obligee for any portion | 
of the tax, or to pay the interest without | 
deduction for any tax which obligee may 
be required or permitted to pay thereon 
or to retain therefrom under any law of | 
the United States, the obligor shall de- | 
duct and withhold a tax of 2 per cent of | 
the interest upon such bonds or other | 
obligation. It is provided, however, that | 
if the liability assumed by the obligor 
does not exceed 2 per cent of the interest, | 
withholding shall be at the rate of 5 per | 
cent in the case of nonresident alien in- | 
dividuals, and 12 per cent in the case of 
nonresident foreign corporations. | 

In view of the provisions. of the coven- | 
ant under which the obligor agrees, in| 
addition to paying the United States in- | 
come tax to the extent of 2 per cent 
per annum upon income derived from 
interest paid on the notes, to reimburse 
the obligee for a portion of the tax in 
excess of 2 per cent imposed on the 
interest and paid by a nonresident alien 
individual or a nonresident corporation, 
the liability assumed by the obligor ex- 
ceeds 2 per cent. Therefore, under sec- 
tion 144 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
withholding is required at the rate of 
only 2 per cent. As this was the rate 
at which tax was withheld and reported | 
on Form 1012 for July, 1928, it will not 
be necessary for the M Company to re- 
vise such form. 


Gasoline Tax Credit 
Allowed on Income 


Payments Under Michigan Law | 
Held to Be Deductible. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 

Tax 2465. 

The Income Tax Unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has given an opinion 
that the gasoline tax imposed by the 
State of Michigan is a tax deductible 
in the income tax returns of those who 
paid the tax. The Unit held that the 
tax was one imposed upon the owner 
or driver of a motor vehicle for which} 
the gasoline was used, and as such con- 
stituted a proper deduction as tax so 
i0ng as no refund had been made, or the 
tax had not been made a part of the 
business expense of the owner or driver. 
In the latter event, a separate deduc- 
tion was held not allowable. The full 
text of the ruling follows: 

Inquiry is made as to whether a gaso- 
line tax paid as required by the Michi- 
gan statute, approved January 29, 1925, | 
is deductible in the income tax returns 
of the distributors or of the purchasers 
of the gasoline. 

It appears that the purpose of the 
statute in question is to impose a priv- 
ilege tax for the use of the public high- 
ways by the owners or drivers of motor 
vehicles, based upon the use, within the 
State of Michigan, of gasoline as that 
term is defined in the statute. 

Section 2 of the statute reads as fol- | 
lows: ‘ ; 
A tax of 2 cents per gallon is hereby im | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


DEDUCTIONS: Business Expense: Exhaustion: Depreciation: Leased 
Property: 1918 Act.—Where a taxpayer, occupying property under a 
month-to-month lease, made improvements better to meet its requirements, 
the cost of such improvements is deductible either as depreciation of ex- 
haustion pro rated over the estimated life, and is not deductible wholly in 
the year when made as a business expense, since it does not matter that 
the lease was for one month only, the depreciation being deductible so long 
as the lease continues and the remainder, if any, being deductible in the 
final year or the year when exhausted—Bowman Co. v. Commissioner. 
(Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 
302, Col. 2 (Volume IV). April 8, 1929. 


EDUCTIONS: Taxes: State Gasoline Tax: 1926 and 1928 Acts.—The 
gasoline tax of 2 cents per gallon, levied by the State of Michigan, is 
imposed upon the owners or drivers of motor vehicles and is, therefore, de- 
ductible as a tax in the income tax returns of the owners or drivers by 
whom it was paid and whom it has not been refunded; if the tax is made a 
part of the business expense of such owners or drivers, however, a separate 
deduction is not allowable—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 2465).— 
Yearly Index Page 302, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 8, 1929. 


TAX ADMINISTRATION: Withholding of Tax at its Source: 1928 Act. 
—Where, under the provisions of a trust indenture securing an issue 
of gold notes, the obligor agreed to pay the Federal income tax of 2 per 
cent and to reimburse the obligee for a portion of tax imposed on the inter- 
est in excess of 2 per cent, held: Withholding. from nonresident alien in- 
dividuals and nonresident foreign corporation is required only at the rate of 2 
per cent.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 5776).—Yearly Index 
Page 302, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 8, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision wiil be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


of Improving Leased Property 
Is Deductible Over Life of Improvements 


Cost 


Allowance for Entire Amount in One Year as Business 
Expenses Is Rejected. 
Tue Georce H. BowMAN COMPANY, AP-! plumbing, at a cost of $7,084.69. The 


PELLANT, Y. COMMISSIONER OF IN- | corporation, in making return of its in- 
TERNAL REVENUE, APPELLEE. No. 4720,| come and profits tax for the year ended 


Business Expense 


CourT OF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT 

or COLUMBIA. 

The appellant had sought a reduction, 
as a business expense, of the entire cost 
of certain improvements placed by it 
on a warehouse which it leased on the 
basis of a month-to-month tenancy, the 
deduction to be taken in one year. This 
deduction was disallowed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, who 
claimed the taxpayer could recover the 


cost of the improvements only by deduc- | 


tion for depreciation over the useful life 
of the property. The Court of Appeals 


nation was proper. 
In the appellate court’s opinion, it is 


| stated that the law has taken notice of | 


the right of a tenant or owner to make 
such required improvements, and the 
privilege is accorded of recovering the 
same by deduction for depre¢iation or 
exhaustion. There is no distinction, ac- 


cording to the court, whether the lease als or other payments required to be) 
was one month or whether for 999 years; | Made as a condition to the continued use| 


if the lease were terminated before the 
improvements were exhausted, the 
amount unused as a deduction might then 
be taken. 

Chester A. Gwinn, for appellant; Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, L. W. Scott, 
C. M. Charest, Helen R. Carloss, and 
Sewall Key, for the Commissioner. 

Appeal from the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


January 31, 1921, deducted from its tax 
the total cost of the improvements as 
business expense. The Commissioner dis- 
allowed the deduction, on the theory that 
|the improvements represented a capital 
expenditure which could be recovered 
only by annual deduction for deprecia- 


tion extending over the useful life of the | 


property. 
cision of the Commissioner, and from 
|the decision this appeal was taken. 

| The provisions of the Revenue Act 
;of 1918, 40 Stats. 1057; and the Revenue 
| Act of 1921, 42 Stats. 227, are identical 


| of the District of Columbia herein has in so far as they relate to the question | 
| ruled that the Commissioner’s determi- | here involved. 


Reference hereafter made 
|to the Act will apply to the 1918 statute. 

By Sec. 234(a)(1) of the Act, a cor- 
poration in computing its net income 
may make among others the following 
deductions: “All the ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred during 
[the taxable year in carrying on any 
{trade or business, including * * * rent- 


jor possession of property to which the 
‘corporation had not taken or is not tak- 
{ing title or in which it has no equity.” 

| Section 215 of the Act provides: “That 
in computing net income no deduction 
shall in any case be allowed in respect 
of:~(b) Any amount paid out for new 
buildings or for permanent improvements 
/or betterments made to increase the value 
|of any property or estate.” This provi- 
; sion of the statute includes amounts paid 


| 


The Board sustained the de-| 


‘ 


Chairman Is Re-elected 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


The Board of Tax Appeals announced 
orally April 6 that Benjamin H. Little- 
ton, the present chairman, had been re- 
elected by the members to serve for an- 
other year. The statutes require the 
Board to designate its chairman annu- 
ally, and the present action was in con- 
formity with the statute. 


Orderly Progress Promised 
In Law Enforcement Work 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
Federal tribunals ancillary to the pres- 
ent courts be established. Whatever 
steps along these lines affecting the 
judicial system are to be taken will 
probably await the report of this Com- 
mission. Meanwhile, so far as we can 
now see, our efforts will be in the di- 
rection I have stated, toward steady 
improvement in the personnel and effi- 
ciency of those engaged in the detection 
and prosecution of offenses against the 
| Federal statutes. 
| What I have said relates to all acts 
|of Congress, and to all offenses against 


|our Federal statutes, and is not limited 
jto the National Prohibition Act, al- 
though the conditions surrounding en- 
forcement of that statute have a large 
place in any scheme of improvement. 

As to the National Prohibition Act and 
the Eighteenth Amendment, I have some 
comments to make. Most crimes are 
committed to obtain money. Bank rob- 
beries, postal frauds, counterfeiting, 
frauds against the Government, viola- 
tions of the antinarcotic, State and the 
National Prohibition Act, and various 
others) that might be named, are all for 
purposes. of gain; but there is one es- 
sential point that distinguishes some of 
these offenses from others. 

In respect to some crimes, money is 
gained from victims by fraud or force. 
The great difficulty in law enforcement 
is not with these. It is with those 
crimes where gain comes to the law- 
breaker by the voluntary act of those 
| who buy from him illicit goods. This is 
‘a distinguishing feature of offenses 
against the National Prohibition Act. 
| The bootlegger is in business for gain, 
and the gain results because there are 
| those who are willing to buy. 

Let me quote from the 
Inaugural Address. He said: 

“But a large responsibility rests di- 
rectly upon our citizens. There would 
| be little traffic in illegal liquor if only 
criminals patronized it. We must awake 
ito the fact that this patronage from 
large numbers of law-abiding citizens 
|is supplying the rewards and stimulat- 
ing crime, * * * 

“If citizens do not like a law, their 
{duty as honest men and women is to 
| discourage its violation.” 

I believe there has lately been a dis- 
| tinct improvement in this respect, and 
; that the law-abiding people of _ this 
| country have responded and will respond 
|to the requirements of good#titizenship 
| so emphasized by the President. 
| This short review of our problems 
represents the conclusions arrived at 
| during the short period that has elapsed 
| since this Administration has been in 
| office. There is much to be done. It 
| cannot all be done at once. We can only 
| strive and hope for steady and gradual 
| improvement. 





President’s 


| 
| 








|allowance is provided in Art. 165 as 
follows: “The capital sum to be replaced 
should be charged off over the usual 
| life of the property either in equal 


Before Martin, Chief Justie, and Robb | out “in any case” by either an owner | #2nual installments or in accordance 


and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. The 
full text of the Court’s opinion, delivered 
by Judge Van Orsdel, follows: 


‘or a tenant “of any property or estate, 
inot merely to keep the property going, 
‘but for permanent improvements; and 


| 


| of the capital stock of the corpora-/ leased property with the expectation of 


During the year 1920, the appellant|which may not be considered as mere 
corporation, a wholesale and retail dealer | upkeep, but as investment, increasing the 
in chinaware, glassware and kindredjvalue of the property or estate. Duffy 
articles, doing business in the city of|y. Central Railway Company of N. J. 
Cleveland, Ohio, rented for storage pur- | 268 U. S. 55. 
poses a building known as the Eagle} Section 234 (a) provides that the tax- 
Street Warehouse, ; payer, in making his return, may deduct 

By stipulation filed in the hearing be- | —(7) “A reasonable allowance for the 
fore the Board of Tax Appeals, February | exheustion, wear and tear of property 


, 


28, 1927, it was agreed, among other) used in trade or business, including a} 


ae i the building cocoa to!reasonable allowance for obsolescene.” 
ugusta B. Bow , ow 5 | ° 
gusta owman, owner of share | Costs Deductible 


out of a total of 5,067 shares of! 
stock in said corporation, and that; As Annual Depreciation 
It is the law that a tenant 


she is the wife of George E. Bow- 
;makes permanent improvement 


who 
man, owner of more than 50 per cent 


on 


tion. The stipulation, among  othez! using the improvements in his trade or 
things, contained the following statement | business during the term of the lease, 
of facts: “The petitioner has not, and| may not deduct the cost as expenses in 
did not have during said year, a lease on|a single year but can recover only their 
the Eagle Street warehouse, but occupied | cost by annual charges for depreciation. 
the same as a month-to-month tenant,) Duffy v. Central Railroad Company of 
paying therefor a monthly rental of!N, J: Supra; National City Bank of Seat- 


1 


$1,750. There is not now, and there has/| tle v. United States, 64 Cuort of Claims 


|mever been, any definite arrangement as| Rep, 236; certorari denied, 276 U. S. 620. 


to the duration of petitioner’s tenancy It is sought, however, to distinguish 
of said warehouse nor for the reimburse-| the instant case from the decision cited 
ment of the petitioner for any amounts} on the ground that in those cases the 
expended by it for repairs, improvements! lease was for a fixed number of years, 
or betterment of said Eagle Street ware-! while in the present case the tenancy 
house. was merely from month to month. We 

To better adapt the warehouse to the| are of opinion that the period of the lease 


| use of the appellant company, it installed | is not controlling where it is shown that 


certain improvements, consisting of an the tenancy extended for a period sub- 
elevator, fire-doors, partitions, and| stantially beyond the taxable year in 
=a ———— which the adjustment for the improve- 
ments is claimed. In the present case 
|the tenancy was still continuing at the 


posed on all gasoline sold or used in this 
State by any dealer, which tax shall be paid 


| by such dealers to the Secretary of State 


on or before the 20th day of each month. 
It is the intent of this act to impose a tax 
upon the owners of motor vehicles using 
a combustible type of engine upon the 


time the stipulation was made in 1927, | 
‘and for ought that apepars in the record, | 


‘it is still in existence. It may 


well be that if the tenancy had termi- | 


public roads and highways by requiring | nated prior to or at the end of the tax- 
them to pay for the privilege thereof, in| able year a different case would be pre- | 
rectal to Ra qonarss _ mone wamiole sented; but the taxing authorities are not 
license tax, a e rate o cents per gal-|¢ 1 igi i * 
loan for all motor vehicle fuel so wned, (Samana Se a og thd vend ele = | 
which tax is to be collected as hereinafter | P's Me statute, since each case must, 
prescribed. depend largely upon its own facts. To | 

Section 5 reads in part as follows: meet contingencies that may arise in 

The purchaser of gasoline used for any | the administration of the complex reve- 
purpose other than the operation of motor | nue laws the Department, by lawful au- | 


| vehicles on the streets and highways of | thority, has established rules and regu- | 


the State, and municipalities and the Fed- | 


eral Government using gasoline in munic- 
ipal and Federal-owned motor vehicles, re- 
spectively, shall be entitled to the refund 
of the tax paid thereon upon filing a sworn 
claim with the Secretary of State, on forms 


| prescribed by him, within 60 days from the, 


date of purchase as 
voice. * * * 

As it appears from the language of 
the statute that the tax is imposed upon 
the owners or drivers of certain motor 
vehicles operated on the public roads 


shown by the in- 


' and highways of the State, and not upon 
| the gasoline distributors, as such, it is 


held that the tax is deductible as a tax 
in the income tax returns of the owners 
or drivers of motor vehicles by whom 
it is paid and to whom it is not refunded. 
If the tax is added to or made a part 
of the business expenses of such owners 
or drivers of motor vehicles, it can not 
be deducted separately as a tax. 


lations of which Art. 109, among other 
things, provides: “The cost borne by a 
lessee in erecting buildings or making | 
permanent improvements on ground of 
which he is lessze is held to be a capi- | 
tal investment and not deductible as a 
business expense. In order to return to) 
such taxpayer his investment of capital, | 
an annual] deduction may be made from | 
gross income of an amount equal to the | 
total cost of such improvements divided | 
by the number of years remaining of | 
jthe term of lease, and such deduction 
shall be in lieu of a deduction for depre- 
ciation, If the remainder of the term of 
| lease is greater than the probable life of 
| the buildings erected, or of the improve- 
; ment made, this deduction shall take 


the form of an allowance for deprecia- | 


tion.” 
The method of computing depreciation 


with any other recognized trade practice, 
such as an apportionment of the capital 
| sum over units of production. Whatever 

is 
adopted must be reasonable and should 
be described in the return.” 


|Method of Computing 
| Depreciation Defined 


| It will be observed that this furnishes 
|an equitable basis for the protection of 
}all parties concerned. In the case of 
tenancy, the life of the improvement 
can be estimated in years and a pro- 
portionate depreciation allowed for each 
vear, and if the tenancy expires before 
the expiration of the life period of the 
improvement, the difference between the 
| depreciation already allowed and the cost 
| of the improvement represents the credit 
|to which the taxpayer is entitled for 
the year in which the lease terminates. 
This was the method employed by the 

Commissioner and approved by the 
| Board in the present case. The Board 
|in its opinion defined the rule applica- 
| ble to leases, and especially to an in- 
| determinate lease like the one before 
|us, as follows: “If the petitioner’s tenure 
|extends over the period of the useful 
llife of the improvements, it will have 

recovered its cost through the annual al- 
'lowance for exhaustion; if the tenure 
|should for any _ reason terminate 
|prior to the useful life of the im- 
| provements, petitioner will then be 
entitled to a deduction from gross 
|income of the unextinguished cost of 
| such improvements. In either event pe- 
| titioner will have obtained the deduction 
|to which, under the statute, he is en- 
| titled.” ; 

This procedure is in accord with the 
rule announced in the Duffy case, as 
follows: ‘In respect of the 999-year 
leases, the additions and betterments will 
all be consumed in their use by the les- 
see within a fraction of the term, and, 
as to them, allowances for annual de- 
preciation will suffice to meet the re- 
quirements of the statute. In the case 
of the pier leases, the improvements may 
and probably will outlast the term, and, 


plan or method of apportionment 





|as to them, deductions may more prop- 


erly take the form of proportionate an- 
nual allowances for exhaustion.” 

| The law makes no distinction between 
an owner and a tenant. If the owner is 
operating the property and makes re- 
pairs, the cost may be deducted from 
his income and profits taxes for the 
current year. If, however, the improve- 
ments are permanent, he may only de- 
duct for the proportionate amount of 
depreciation. The same rule applies, and 
should apply to a tenant operating a 
property for profit. If the improvement 
he makes amounts merely to repairs, 
the same rule of deduction would apply 


|as in the case of the owner. If, on the 


other hand, the improvement which he 
makes for his own use and convenience 
is permanent, he should be required to 
comply with the rule of depreciation as 
adopted in this case. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed with costs, 

April 1, 1929, 
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Foreign Trade 


in Foreign Nations 


For Marketing of American Merchandise 


Sales Agents in .Canada Desire Machinery and Fabrics; 
Argentina Needs Hardware and Radio Goods. 


Sales ‘agents in Canada would be will-|tion indicators, electrical; 37621, furni- 
ing to sell lines of American machinery, | ture, office, and filing cabinets. 


rayon and silk goods, and other prod- | 


New Zealand—37494, towers, steel, for 


ucts, the Department of Commerce an- transmission lines. 


nounced April 6 in its weekly list o 


trade opportunities for United States 


goods. : 
In Argentina there are prospective 


purchasers of hardware supplies and ra- | 
dio goods, according to the Department’s 


statement, which follows in full text: 


American products are in demand in 
all parts of the world according to the 


many inquiries reaching the Department 
from foreign merchants who wish to) *37465, 
purchase such articles as roller skates 


and wheelbarrows, fur coats and auto- 
mobiles, gas pipe and electric wire, hard- 
wood flooring and wallpaper and many 
others. 

Sales openings in Sweden, Japan, 
Wales, Brazil, Portugal, Mexico, Bel- 
gium, India, and many other countries 
are listed. 


Information on the many foreign 
market openings is available to firms 
and individuals upon application to any 
district or cooperative office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, centrally located throughout the 
United States. 


The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- | 


quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 

| Purchasers. 

| Argentina—37807, gutomobile acces- 
|sories; 37572, furniture, household (bed 
and dining room suites); 37572, hard- 
ware, furniture; 37581, hardware, furni- 
ture; *37492, lighting sets, farm; *37492, 
radio sets and accessories. 


Australia—*37606, awning, fancy, 


floral or striped; *37606, bathtubs, por- | 


celain; *37606, fencing material; *37606, 
galvanized corrugated sheets; *37605, 
tilings, porcelain, colored; *37606, wind- 
mill engines. 

Austria—37596, cowhide, cowhide 
splits, sheep and alligator leathers, for 
fancy pocketbooks; 37596; leather goods 
manufacturing machinery. 

Belgium — *37503, canned _ foods;! 
*37503, fruit, dried, especially apple| 
rings. 

Bolivia—37639, decaleomania and dec- 
orative art requisites; 37639, paints, var- | 
nishes, lacquers, and enamels; 37639, 
wallpaper, and paper hangings. 

Brazil — *37562, flooring, hardwood;) 
37948, furnaces, electric; *37631, orange 
cleaning, wrapping,.packing, grading, and! 
crating machines; 37604,.precision instru- | 
ments and supplies for watchmakers, | 
| manatnctaring jewelers, engravers, and) 
goldsmiths; *37631, upper leather, espe- | 
cially kid. 

British East Africa.—*37632 
machinery (bread making); 
blankets; *37632, boots and 
*37632, confectionery; *37632, confec- 
tionery manufacturing machinery; 
*37632, cotton piece goods; *37632, en- 
amelware; *37632, haberdashery; *37632, 
hardware and cutlery; *37632, household | 
electrical appliances; *37632, tobacco. ; 

Canada—"37586, automobile acces- 
sories; 37641, anhydrous tetrachloride 
for tin and dyeing purposes; 37575, axe 
heads, double and single bit, unbitted; 
37623, baskets, berry, veneer, etc., man-, 
ufacturing machinery; *37618, brick,! 
fire, high grade; *37640, druggists’ sun- 
dries, fancy goods, and small wares; 
37601, fancy leather goods, such as bags, j 
pouches and folders; 37601, glassware. | 
artistic; 37608, goggles, celluloid, cheap; | 
*37569, hardware, radio and phonograph | 
cabinet; 37620, hosiery, silk; 37598, ni-| 
trate of lime extracting apparatus; | 
27548, novelty goods such as souvenirs 
religious trinklets, cheap rings, brooches, 
and cheap celluloid cards; *37501, nuts 


, baking; 
*37632, 1 
shoes; 


’ 


Norway—"*37563, staves, oak, for lard | 


barrels. 


Portugal—37625, paraffin, refined; 37- 
626, steel strips for the manufacture of 
cheap knives. 


Portuguese East Africa—37584, launch, 
| motor, open, with 4-cylinder engine. 

Scotland—*37495, household electrical 
appliances; *37495, radio sets and parts; 
sheepskin, chrome, nappa fin- 
‘ished, in colors, for clothing. 

South Africa—37585, automobile ac- 
cessories, such as _ socket wrenches, 
tools, spanners, and spring tow-ropes; 
*37610, awning material, duck, striped 
‘and plain; *37648, groceries, branded; 
, *88648, insecticides and rodent extermi- 
nators; *37648, medicines, prepared, and 
toilet preparations. 

Spain—*37590, automobile ventilating 
fans; *37496, motors, single phase; 
' *37496, wiring supplies, except wire. 

Straits Settlements—*37618, automo- 
bile accessories; 37555, cannery machin- 
ery, pineapple; *37549, nails, shoes, 
brass. 

Sweden—37634, glue, bone and hide, 
, one ton. 
| Switzerland—37594, tungten, molyb- 
|'denum, tantalum, titanium, iridum 
;and aluminum; 37595, zine and stereo- 
| types; *87595, zinc plate for sterotypes, 
| Syria—*37616, soda arsenate. 

Wales—37625, files, tool, for watch- 
makers; *37505, lard and bacon, best 
| grades; 
| light. 





Agents. 
Argentina—37576, boilers, steam, for 
‘industrial and power plants, such as tube 
{and fire tube boilers; 37576, heating 
equipment, such as boilers, radiators, 
and radiator valves and traps; 37576, 
magnesia and cement, for heat insulat- 
ng; 37576, railroad equipment, such as 
| track supplies and tools, and car, coach, 
; and locomotive springs; 37576, tile floor- 
ing and roofing tools and drills, electri- 
cally operated; 37576, ventilating equip- 
ment, steam, such as exhaust fans and 
blowers, and air washers and coolers. 

Austria—37541, haberdashery and 
port clothes; 37541, wearing apparel 
specialties, for women. 

Canada—37551, buckles, trees, horns, 


and other novelties; 37583, casters and | 
wheels for trucks; 37539, cotton piece | 
goods; 37578, cutlery, such as knives for | 


butchers, household, and _ restaurants; 
37522, grocery specialties, including pack- 
aged desserts; 37543, haberdashery; 
37538, haberdashery (collars and ties); 
37538, hosiery and underwear; 37498, 
lighting fixture parts; 37556, mining ma- 
chinery, including air compressors, hoists, 
etc.; 37521, nuts (peanuts); 37539, rayon 
and silk goods; 37523, surveying, engi- 
neering, mining, and astronomical instru- 
ments, and precision instruments; 37538, 
trucks, hand and steel, industrial; 87539, 
upholstery and draperies; 37540, uphol- 
stery tapestries; 37539, wool suitings, 
men’s and women’s. 

Chile—37537, yarn, cotton, and mer- 
cerized cotton. 

China—375938, silver bullion. 

Colombia—37580, canned fruit; 37580, 
fruit (apples, grapes, and pears); 37580, 
road building and maintenance machin- 
ery; 37580, rolling stock equipment; 
37580, tools (shovels and picks) all sizes; 
37580, tractors, road maintenance, grad- 
ers, etc. 

Denmark—37544, bathing caps and 
shoes; 37544, bathing suits and supplies; 
37544, hosiery, cotton, wool, and silk; 
37544, underwear, men’s and women’s. 

Finland — 37527, adding machines; 


Tickets by Airplane 
Accepted for Travel 
On German Railways 


Luft Hansa Completes Ar- 
rangements for  Inter- 


changeable Traffic With 
Slight Formality. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the train with his air ticket, but must 
immediately report to the train conduc- 
tor in order to secure the necessary ex- 
change ticket, 

The air tickets may be exchanged at 
the Reichsbahn ticket agencies. In ex- 
change for air tickets passengers are 
given only first class rail tickets, good 
for travel to destination on express 
trains. Stations which do rit issue first 
class rail tickets to foreign destinations, 
will wefer holders of air tickets to the 
nearest coupon station for exchange of 
the tickets. A passenger must purchase 
a ticket of any class to this exchange 
coupon station. 





*37624, scrap, iron and steel, | 


Rebate for Children. 


Children between the ages of 7 and 
10 years, who necessarily pay full fare 
according to air transportation condi- 
tions, will receive a half fare rail ticket 
only if the air tickets bear a notation by 
the Luft Hansa, and has been supple- 
mented by the addition of “child, — years 
of age” immediately above the signature. 
Upon request of the passenger the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa will refund the ex- 
cess passage price. The Deutsche Luft 
Hansa will maintain special records for 
claims of this nature. 

Reichsbahn will issue tickets to the 
destination marked on the air ticket over 
any route served by the German rail- 
road system, to domestic and foreign 
destinations over regular ticketing 
routes. Passengers with air tickets to 
foreign destinations will in exchange for 
their air ticket receive a rail ticket valid 
for transport to the frontier. Only such 
air tickets bearing the notation “For ex- 
change when using the German Federal 
Railroad, Deutsche Luft Hansa Aktien- 
gesellschaft (signature),” will be ex- 
changed for rail tickets. 

This notation must appear on the B 


section of the air ticket and be signed by 


an employe of the Luft Hansa. The Luft 
Hansa has the sole authority of deciding 
whether the air passenger is entitled to 
this notation on the ticket. 

The Federal Railroad Co. has neither 
the right nor the obligation to inquire 
into the cause for the notation on the 
air ticket. The following are authorized 
to endorse the air ticket: The airport 
administrator, including all Deutsche 
Luft Hansa offices in Germany; the pilot 
of the plane, in case of emergency land- 
ings. The Reichsbahn is not obliged to 
establish the identity of the air ticket 
holder as being the person entitled to the 
transport. 

In exchange the Reichsbahn retains 





37542, cotton waste; 37560, nail-cutting | 


sections A and B of the original air, 
ticket if the journey by air was not be- 
gun at all, and section B if the air trip 
was broken and the journey continued 
by rail. 

Claims for Refunds. 

Claims for refunds of tickets issued 
in exchange for air tickets can be made 
only to the district administration of 
the Reichsbahn in whose jurisdiction the 
exchange rail ticket was issued. Claims 
for refund against the Luft Hansa may 
be made by passengers on the strength 
of section C of the air ticket, which re- 
mains in the air ticket cover. Such 
claims must be filed with the main office 
of the Luft Hansa. 

Baggage which is not under customs 
bond and which has been registered for 
transportation by air, and for which the 
full air freight has been paid, will be ac- 
cepted for transportation by the Reichs- 


(pecans) shelled and unshelled; *37640, 
pharmaceuticals and toilet preparations; 
*37586, phonographs; 37569, phono- 
graphs, turntables, fading switch vol- 
ume control and speed _ regulators; 
37620, purses; 387627, rubber stamp 
equipment; 37627, rubber stamp manu- 
facturing machinery; *37547, scientific 
instruments; *37602, souvenir novelties; 
37665, splits, carpincho, 100,000 feet; 
37589, trailers, motor vehicle, 3; 37588, 
trailers, motor vehicle, 4; *37599, writ- 
=e paper, papertiers and paper novel- 
ies. 

Chile—37502, ice cream cones; 37615, 
nail-cutting machinery. 

Cuba—37637, soda silicate. 

Egypt—*37500, canned sardines and 
salmon, and codfish in barrels; 37614, 
rails, railway, 7,000 tons; 37614, motion 
pictures; 37525, vending machines, buffet 
restaurant automatic. 

England—37609, cotton filter medium, 
for straining milk; 37617, drugs, crude 


and gases; *37646, novelties, suitable for; 


jewelry, optical and stationery trade; 
37499, oysters and prawns in barrels and 
kegs; *37554, paper, treated, for mak- 
ing gaskets; 37574, plaster of Paris, in 
lots of 2 or 3 tons; 37524, skates, roller; 
*37625, spigots, iron; *37582, tools, 
maak, engineers’, carpenters’, masons’, 
ete. 

France—37608, hosiery, silk, women’s; 
*37622, office supplies (automatic pencil 
sharpeners, paper clips, pencils, and pen- 
holders) ; 37620, silk scarfs; 37620, under- 
wear, silk. 

_ Germany—*37629, automobile accesso- 
ries and tools; *37550, coats, leather, and 
gloves; *37560, fur coats; *37647, hair, | 


hose and mats, rubber; *37629, machine 


machines, 
| Germany—37526, adding, calculating 
| and bookkeeping machinery; 87591, auto- 
| moble accessories and novelties; 37591, 
; automobile and motorcycles; 37629, belt- 
‘ing for machines; 37553, bottles, paper, 
| for milk; 37515, breakfast foods, cereal: 
| 37519, canned corned beef; 37511, canned 
| foods; 37514, canned fruit; 37512, canned 
fruit, milk, vegetables and meats; 37513, 
icanned fruit, vegetables and meats; 
| 37510, coffee, tea, and cocoa; 37531, cot- 
{ ton gray cloth, and fancy fabrics; 37531, 
| cotton linters; 37517, dairy products, 
| especially cheese; 37512, fats, animal; 
375138, fats, animal; 37509, fruit; 37516, 
| fruit; 37508, fruit (apples and plums); 
: 37516, fruit, dried; 37520, grain (barley 
and corn) and barley and corn waste; 
| 37507, lard; 37519, lard and tallow; 
37497, radio dyanmic loud-speakers 
without baffleboard; 37636, 
turpentine; 37531, yarn, 
| rayon, fine, 

Greece—37506, flour; 37506, sugar. 

Guatemala—37532, raincoats. 

Haiti—37597, cement; 37597, gasoline, 
kerosene, and lubricating oils; 37597, 
; tires and tubes. 
' India—37528, bicycles propelled by 
| clockwork mechanism; 37643, medicines, 
| prepared, including serums and vaccines; 
| 37648, toilet preparations. 

Italy—37630, Douglas fir logs and lum- 
| ber, and silka spruce, and pitch pine. 

Manchuria—37552, tires, automobile, 
good quality. 

Netherlands—38530, textile goods. 

New Zealand—37566, lath, metal, gal- 
vanized. 

Norway—37518, coffee; 37564, flooring, 
hardwood; 37518, fruit (apples); 37644, 


cotton, and 


rosin and} 


cattle, and used curled horse hair; 37600, 
f pom puffs; 87518, sugar; 37644, 
tools, small; *37629, tools, kitchen and! toilet preparations, including cold 
household; *37629,. tools, portable, elec-| creams, talcum powder, and depilatories. 
tric; *37568, tool | specialties; *37629, Peland — 37577, abrasive wheels; 
woodworking machines. | 975 7; tools, metal-working. 
Guatemala—37573, cotton waste. Porto Rico—37534, dresses, street 
India—*37611, architects’, engineers’' and house, women’s and misses’. 
and surveyors’ requisites; *87628, chem-! Portugal—37504, pork backs 
icals, laundry, dry-cleaning, polishing; | bellies. 


and 


bahn in accordance with existing railroad 
tariffs, providing the air baggage checks 
bears the endorsement of the Luft Hansa. 
The Reichsbahn will retain the endorsed 
| air baggage check, and without additional 
|charge will furnish the passenger with 
the necessary railroad baggage check for 
forwarding by rail. 

In principle the baggage will be regis- 
tered at the same station at which the 
air ticket is exchanged. In exceptional 
cases, baggage for foreign destinations 
will be treated as “unregistered baggage” 
during its transport, against payment of 
the rail freight to the exchange station. 

The transport conditions of the Luft 
Hansa are not applicable in the trans- 
portation of air passengers by railroad. 
Claims by passengers arising from air 
transport are settled exclusively by the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa in accordance with 
the general conditions of transport appli- 
cable to the passenger air service. Claims 
in this connection made to the Reichs- 
bahn will be forwarded by this carrier 
to the Deutsche Luft Hansa. 

In order to assure the successful opera- 
tion of the “Fleiperverkehr” the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa has issued instructions to 
their personnel, in line with the clauses . 
of the agreement between this carrier 
and the Reichsbahn. In addition, the fol- 
lowing specific instructions were issued: 
Air tickets to be exchanged for rail 
tickets must bear the following indorse- 
ment on the B section: “Zum Umtausch 
bei Benutzung der Reichsbahn” Deutsche 
Luft Hansa Aktiengesellschaft, Fluglei- 
tung (signature of Luft Hansa official). 

_ Other Companies in Compact. 

_ Time does not yet permit any conclu- 
sions as to an actual increase in air pas- 
senger travel resulting from the inaugu- 
ration of “Fleiperverkehr.” 

In addition to the Deutsche Luft 
Hansa, the following companies cooper- 
ate: Ad Astra Aero, Scepaioediaes 
Luftverkehrs A. G., Zurich; A. B. Aero- 
transport, Stockholm; O. Y., Helsingfors; 
Air Union, Paris; Avio Linee Italiane S, 
A., Mailand; “Balair” Basler Luftverkher 
A. G., Basel; Czechoslovakische Luft- 


*37632, cotton drills; *87545 cotton piece 


South Africa—37612, barbers’ electri- 


goods; *37545, hardware and tools; *37- 


545, hosiery; *37611, hosiery, men’s and! on Canteens. CES. See ees 


37558, fruit and tomato grading ma- 


laundry machinery; *37628, laundry} 
soaps; 37570, newspapers, overissued; 
37579, pipe, gas and water, and fittings; 
37638, saccharin; 37570, screws, wood; 
*37628, starch. 

Italy—-*37605, boots, rubber; *37630, 
doors, windows, moldings, and Douglas 
fir plywood; *37571, fireproof material 
to line furnaces and ovens; 37592, phono- 
| graphs, electric; *87571, sanitary ware;/ery; 37557, paints, lacquers, 
37592, talking moving picture apparatus | manufacturing machinery; 37557, paints, 


rayon, men’s and women’s; 37546, lino- 


overalls and work clothing; 37546, para- 
sols; 37586, pocketbooks, women’s; 
37533, rayon damask for furniture cov- 
erings; 387612, furniture, barbers’; 
37559, washing machinery for cleaning 
glasses in buffets. 


women’s; *37628, inks, marking; *37628,| chines, small; 37546, hosiery, silk and | 


leum and other floor coverings; 37546, | 


| verkehrs Ges, Prague; Det Danske Luft- 
fart Selskab A-S., Copenhagen; “Deru- 
luft” Deutsche-Russische Luftverkehrs- 
gessellschaft, Berlin; Lignes Farman S, 
G. T. A., Paris; Iberia Compania Aerea 
de Transportes S$. A., Madrid; Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., London; Koninklijke 
Luchtvaart Maatschappij, Gravenhage; 
Norske Luftruter, A. 8., Oslo; Oester- 
reichische Luftverkehrs A. G., Vienna; 
“Sabena” Societe Anonyme Belge d’Ex- 
ploitation de la Navigation Aerienne, 


Switzerland — 37557, tannery machin- | Brussels; Staatliche Aerolinie, Prague; 


and dye} 


Transadriatica, Venice; Ungarische Luft- 
verkehrs A. G., Budapest. 





wearing apparel, motorists. 
Japan—37619, bones, horns and hoofs. 
Mexico-—37561, looms and equipment 

for denim manufacturing. 
Netherlands—37633, automobile direc- 


and television apparatus; *37605, water-i lacquers, dyes, and tanning materials. 
proof goods, chemically treated; 37550, | 


Syria—37642, fats, vegetables; 37642, 
tartaric acid; 37642, veneer. 

Venezuela — 87536, box calf leather, 
cheap; 37586, cotton drills, and voiles; 


37535, cotton khaki drill, prints, and tick- | 


ing; 37535, hosiery; 37536, hosiery, 


The calendar of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be found 
today on page 8. 
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Commerce 


New Types of Drugs 
And Dyes Produced 


In American Plants 


Output Expanded and Ad-! 
ditional Synthetic Prod- 
ucts Developed in 
Last Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
tion in 1927. Sales of dyes in 1928 were 


93,300,000 pounds valued at $39,790,000. 
The quantity of sales shows a decrease 
of 5 per cent from 1927; the value of 
sales shows an increase of 3.3 per cent. 

Outstanding features of American dye 
production in 1928 were: 1, increase in 
production of vat and other fast dyes; 
2, production of many new fast and 
specialty dyes; 3, reduction in the num- 
ber of domestic manufacturers from 55 
to 47; 4, increase in unit price of sales 
of all dyes; 5, increase in exports; 6, 
increase in dye imports. 

The production of vat dyes in 1928 es- 
tablished a new record with a total of | 
more than 6,300,000 pounds, as compared 
with 5,961,668 pounds in 1927. Before 
the World War there was no production 
of vat dyes in the United States and our 
entire consumption was imported from 
Germany and Switzerland. These dyes 
are of interest to the consumer as they 
vield shades of exceptional fastness to 
washing and to light, and are largely 
used in cotton and linen goods. 

Consumption Gains. 


The increased consumption of vat dyes 
indicates that the public realizes that 
although the fast’ dye is more expensive, 
the cost of dye per yard of fabric or 
per garment is, in general, a small frac- 
tion of the total cost, and that it is more | 
economical to invest in the fast-dyed | 
fabries or garments. 

The total production of dyes and other | 
coal-tar chemicals exceeded the produc- 
tion of any year since 1918. In this sum- 
mary, photographic chemicals and 
synthetic tanning materials are combined 
in order not to disclose the operations 
of individual companies. 

The weighted average price of all do- 
mestic dyes sold in 1928 was 9.2 per cent 
more than for 1927. Price increases were 
récorded for certain low-priced dyes and 
decreases for many high-priced dyes. In- 
digo, the leading color made in this coun- 
try, shows an average sales price of 14 
cents per pound, as compared with 12.1) 
cents in 1927, and 12.8 cents in 1926. In 
1917, the first year domestic indigo was | 
produced, it sold for $1.42 per pound. | 
The 1914 invoice value of imported in- 
digo was 12.8 cents per pound. 


Imports Are Reviewed. 


The imports of coal-tar dyes in 1928 
were 5.5 per cent of total production by 
quantity and 10.5 per cent by value. 
They were by quantity 8 per cent of ap- 
parent consumption, assuming this to be 
equivalent to production plus imports mi- 
nus exports. Based on preliminary fig- 
ures, dyes manufactured in the United 
States, accordingly, supplied about 92 
per cent of apparent consumption by 
quantity. 


By value, however, domestic production 
would be considerably less than 92 per 
cent of consumption, as the average 
prices of dyes imported are much higher 
than the average price of domestic dyes. 
. There was an exportable surplus of cer- 
tain dyes, including indigo and sulphur 
black. 

Th total exports of coal-tar dyes in| 
1928 were 32,059,078 pounds, valued at| 
$6,336,278. This represents an increase 
of 5,228,518 pounds in quantity and an 
increase in value of 15 per cent over that 
of 1927. 








Duties Are Reduced. | 

The imports of dyes during 1928 were | 
5,348,227 pounds, with an invoice value | 
of $4,322,621. This represents an in- | 
crease of 27.9 per cent by quantity and | 
26.2 per cent by value over that of 1927. | 
Total imports in 1914, when our consump- 
tion was very largely supplied by im- 
ports, amounted to 45,950,895 pounds. On} 
September 22, 1924, the ad-valorem duty | 
on dyes and other finished coal-tar prod- | 
ucts was reduced from 60 to 45 per cent | 
ad valorem, following which there was an| 
increase in the imports, particularly of 
vat dyes, certain acid, acid alizarin, and | 
other high-cost specialty types. 


The manufacture of synthetic icadieed| 
nals and the discovery of new synthetic 
drugs is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of American chemistry. Before 
1914 Germany was the leading producer 
of synthetic medicinals. At that time| 
our entire consumption of many of the 
most valuable and important medicinals 
were imported. 


The manufacture of many of these 
products was started in this country dur- 
ing the war. Today the American chemi- 
cal manufacturer is the source of many 
essential products used in the treatment 
and cure of disease, 


Among the important medicinals made 
in the United States are arsphenamine | 
and its derivatives. The pre-war price 
of arsphenamine in ampoules imported | 
from Germany was $3.50 per ampoule. 
The present contract price to the Govy-! 
ernment is 18 cents per ampoule. The-4 
production of aspirin in 1928 was 1,816,- 
000 pounds, a large increase over 1927. ! 





Aspirin is used in the treatment of in-| 
fluenza, which was prevalent throughout 
the United States during the latter part | 
of 1928 and early in 1929. 

Output of Medicinals Rises, 

In 1928, the domestic production of 
coal-tar medicinals was 4,008,000 pounds, | 
while sales were 4,005,000 pounds, valued | 
at $8,651,000. The production in 1927 
was 3,598,839 pounds. 


The production of synthetic resins in 
1928 by nine firms was approximately 
20,400,000 pounds, a substantial increase 
over the production in 1927. The devel- 
opment: of synthetic resins is distinctly 
an American achievement. 


Coal-tar intermediates are manufac- 
tured from coal-tar crudes by chemical 
treatment, and are used as raw materials 
in the production of finished coal-tar 
chemicals, Certain intermediates are 
used as accelerators in vulcanizing rub- 
ber, as substitutes for camphor, as in- 
secticides and germicides, and in flota- 
tion processes in concentrating ores. 

The total output of intermediates in 
1928 was 272,624,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 240,073,184 pounds in 1927, 
Sales totaled 109,446,000 pounds valued | 
at $28,265,000 or a unit value of 21.2) 
cents. In 1927 sales amounted to 92,- | 
917,439 pounds valued at $20,127,459, or | 
21.7 cents per pound, 
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General Agricultural Bill to Be Introduced 
Should Be Comprehensive, Mr. F ort Says 


Views of Members of House Heard at Closing Session of 
House Commtitee; Insurance Plan Outlined. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Muscle Shoals bill. the 
Affairs Committee would re-:S¢rupulous commission men. 
port such a bill out in about a week. Mr. 
Oliver brought this out in vis testimony}G. C. Stone, of Lexington, Ky., general 
requesting some measure for the reduc-|mazager of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
tion of the cost of fertilizer. Association, said that American seed to- 


' 


Whatever bill is introduced at the extra; bacco was exported to all parts of the | 


world and the domestic industry would 
be benefited greatly if a method could 
be found to keep this seed from going to 
countries which raise tobacco in compe- 
tion with the United States. He agreed 
with Representative Fort that the United 
States is supplying seed to the world for 
{two products—cotton and tobacco. 


session for farm relief, Mr. Garber said | 
that he hoped that it would contain a 
“clear-cut plan for the setting up of 
the proposed Federal Farm Board de- 


particular.” He urged this as a means 





Definition of Tein ‘ 


‘Mohair’ Is Asked 


president of the Mississippi State Cotton 
Cooperative Association, outlined an in- 
surance plan to use Government funds to 
indemnify growers against losses. 


Cloth to Bring Up Ques- 
tion at Trade Conference. 
Definition of the term “mohair” is one 


of the objectives to be sought at a trade 
practice conference of manufacturers of 


|upholstery textile products, to be held 


in the near future, the Federal Trade 


|Commission announced April 6. 


A practice is said to have arisen 


'whereby cloth called “mohair” but ac- 


tually composed of angora woll com- 

bined with other substances, has been, 

sold to the public as mohair, the Com- 

mission stated. Following is the an- 

nouncement in full text: ' 
Unfair Practices Alleged. 

Unfair commercial practices said to 
exist in the industry will be discussed. } 
Particular efforts will be made to de- 
fine the term “mohair” so that there will 
be no mistake as to what is and what 
is not mohair. 

Commissioner C. W. Hunt will pre- 
side at the conference. 

Percentages of the entire industry 
covering the production of three fabrics, 
as represented by the applicant group, 
are as follows: Mohair, approximately 
99 per cent based on both numbers and 
production; cotton pile fabrics, approxi- 
mately 85 per cent based on numbers 
and production; and tapestry, approxi- 
mately 43 per cent based on numbers 
and 52 per cent based on production. — 

It is estimated that capital invested in 
the three branches is approximately 
$75,000,000, that annual sales represent 
an equal amount, and that approximately 
10,000 people are at work in the indus- 
try. 

Mohair, cotton pile, and tapestry are 
sold to manufacturers of upholstered 
furniture, automobile manufacturers and 
department stores handling piece goods. 

Confined to Manufacturers. | 

The trade practice conference will be 
confined to manufacturers of these fab- 
rics because the problems presented ef- 


facturing end of the business, 

Mohair is manufactured from wool of 
angora goats and the name was orig- 
inally applied to wool of the angora goat 
raised in Asia Minor and Turkey. an- 
gora goats are now also raised in the 
Indies, and the breed has been imported 
into the northwestern United States. 
Mohair has for a long time had the repu- 
tation of being a superior cloth for such 
uses as covering furniture, and as mate- 
rial for draperies and automobile cush- 
ions. 

A practice is said to have arisen re- 


' 


| 
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Shipping 


proposed stabilization corporation. 

He suggested that the Board create 
such an insurance fund from profits on 
the commodity in prosperous years. 

Mr. Blodsoe also advocated that farm- 
ers be permitted to enter the corpora- 
tions or associations only for the pur- 
pose of marketing surplus crops. It is 
not a sound policy, he declared, to al- 
low the benefits only to farmers who 
own stock in stabilization corporations. 


“The only thing the cotton grower 


He aserted that the|of protection of the grower against un-| wants,” Mr. Blodsoe asserted, “‘is stabili- 


zation. He goes broke about four times 


In testimony given to the Committee; in 20 years.” 


J. W. Shorthill, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
secretary of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association, told the Committee that the 
most necessary measure for farm relief 
was the creation of a Federal Farm 
Board to establish a permanent policy 
for agriculture, rather than setting up 
‘an organization as an emergency board. 

George M. McClellan, a farmer of 
Delaware, said that “the one overshadow- 
ing need is a controlled marketing sys- 
tem, that will make possible a ‘protec- 


0. F. Blodsoe, of Greenwood, Miss.,| tion’ price in the domestic market—a 


condition identical with industry.” He 
explained that such control might be 
legally given the proposed board by an 


He |! excise tax levied on specified agricultural 
proposed that under certain conditions | commodities when handled in interstate 
| clare an emergency and indemnify the ' commerce. 


Tenders Invited for Furnishing Packings 


For Yearly Needs of Shipping Board Vessels 


Bids to Be Opened April 22 for Supplies to Meet Re- 
quirements of Nine Atlantic Ports. 


TODAY’S 


¢ YEARLY 
PAGE 
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Agriculture 


| Yellowstone Geysers  _ 
Are Unusually Active 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| broke out last July. It appears to have 
;continued activity without . interruption 
{throughout the winter, although close 
observations have been impracticable 
under winter conditions. Its _ crater, 


Tenders for furnishing packings of,information of bidders and shall not be|Which resembles that of the old Excel- 


various kinds for use of Shipping Board 
vessels in the 12-month period beginning | 


construed as actual or maximum require-|Sior, measures 90 by 140 feet. Its tube 
ments to be furnished. The absence of ,may be measured to a depth of 74 feet 
an estimate shall not be construed to|below the surface, one foot deeper than 


May 10, 1929, were invited, April 6, by! mean that no deliveries will be required.” | that of the Giant. During the latter part 


the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 


will be opened April 22. 


The various items are for delivery at 9|¢ase_ of the successful bidder, will be 
ports on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts,;retained by the Corporation as_liqui-| 
follows: Boston, New York, Philadel- | dated damage but not as a penalty, in! 
| phia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Mobile, New|the event that the successful bidder fails 
Orleans, Galveston, and Houston. 


No specific estimate of the quantities 
of the materials required by the Cor- 
| poration is made in the invitation, There 
are, however, estimates of the require- 
ments at certain of the ports and for a!(c) gaskets. 


‘as 


few of the items. 


The invitation, in this 


connection,}ium; (c) soft. 
states that these estimates “are based | insertion; rubber packing, wire insertion; ; 
| upon actual deliveries over a 12-month|fiber sheet packing for lubricating and ' packing; 


! period, but are furnished only for the fuel oils; compressed 


Bids | of the past summer it erupted once in 
every 10 to 14% hours, the period of 
}eruption lasting from four to six hours. 
It has been estimated that about 700,000 
gallons of water are thrown out in one 


of its four and one-half-hour eruptions. 


All bids must be accompanied by a 
certified check of $1,000, which, in the 


‘to execute and deliver a formal written ing: s i i 
| canton. packing; asbestos metallic cloth packing 


' ; ifor high pressure steam; sheet; gaskets 
The various items for which bids are!for boiler handholes, tube plates, and 
requested are as follows: flanged joints for boiler manholes; tape. 
Rubber Packing: (a) sheet; (b) strip; | High pressure spiral gland packing; 
braided asbestos valve stem packing; 
(a) hard; (b) med-, packing rings for boiler blow off valves; 
Rubber packing, cloth|tuck’s packing; round square. 
Flax packing: Fabric condenser tube 
corrugated copper gaskets; 
sheet 'semi-metallic packing. 


Rubber Valves: 


asbestos 


PENN CENTRAL LIGHT & POWER CO. 
50,000 kw. Power Station, Saxton, Pa. 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER CO. 
Power Station, Devon, Conn. 
Ultimate Capacity 200,000 kw: 
75,000 kw. installed 


omplete designing and 
construction service for 


UBLIC UTILITIES 


Steam Power Plants — Hydro-Electric Devel- 
opments—Sub-stations— Transmission Lines 
— Gas Plants — Service and Office Buildings 


|& Co. 


cently whereby cloth called “mohair” but 
composed of angora wool combined with 
other substances, is sold as “mohair” 
cloth, and used primarily in automobile 
covers. Quite a little of this, some in 
the form of remnants, is sold by manu- 
facturers to upholsterers, it is said, and 
finally reaches the public under the name 
of mohair. 

Other practices thus far proposed for 
discussion are: Price discrimination, 
misbranding, fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion, sale of goods below cost, piracy 
of patterns or designs, false invoicing, 
discontinuance of allowances or discounts 
on samples, and minimum standards of 
mohair construction. 


i 
fect primarily, if not solely, the manu 
| 


Two Protests on Tariffs 
Granted by Customs Court | 


New York, April 6.—Imported | 
flags, used as banners in connection with, 
the Girl Guards of the Salvation Army 
in all their gatherings, parades, and re- 
ligious exercises, and which are devoted 
to no other purpose, are entitled to free; 
entry as regalia under Paragraph 1673, | 
Tariff Act of 1922, the United States | 
Customs Court has just ruled. This case 
was presented to the Court in the name 


iof the International Forwarding Com- 


pany, of Chicago. The collector’s assess- 
ment at 50 per cent ad valorem, under 
Paragraph 1119, is set aside in an opin- 
ion by Judge Brown. (Protest No, 314- 
456-G-76857.) 

The tariff rate on wool-felt couch jack- 
ets, or “couch roll jackets,” is lowered in 
a decision just announced by Judge 
Brown sustaining a protest of H. N. Hill 
These jackets, the Court rules, 
should have been assessed at 30 per cent 
ad valorem, under Paragraph 372, Act of 
1922. The collector’s action in imposing 
a higher rate is reversed. (Protest No. 
285968-G-5454-28.) 


Mexican Petroleum Bureau 
Issues Production Statistics 


The Mexican Petroleum Bureau has 
announced that final production statistics 
for 1928 show a total produced during 
that year of 50,150,610 barrels, the Com- 
mercial Attache at Mexico City, George 
Wythe, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. The Department’s announce- 
ment, issued April 6, follows in full 
text: 

Final figures are not yet available to 
show the production during January, 
1929; however, it is announced that ex- 
ports during that month amounted to 
1,895,325 barrels, as compared with ex- 
ports of 1,108,589 barrels during Decem- 
ber, 1928. In addition there were ex- 
ported during January 9,372 barrels of 
petroleum products made from foreign 
petroleum. 

During the period from January 1 to 
February 10, 1929, there were brought 
in 14 productive wells with a total initial 


| daily capacity of 9,013 barrels. 


UR long experience in public utility work includes the design and 

construction of power stations all over the country, sub-stations, trans- 
mission lines, gas plants, and all the service buildings and miscellaneous 
work required in the operation of a large system. 


Our service involves 


every phase of an under- 


taking from the preliminary study to the finished 


plant, with equipment 


installed and in operation. 


Among our many public utility clients have 


been the following: 


Adirondack Power & Light Corp. 


Allegheny County Steam Heat 
ing Company 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co. 
Annapolis Public Utilities Co, 
Boston Elevated Railway Co, 
Central Maine Power Co. 
Chester Valley Electric Co. 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 


Dayton Power and Light Co. 
Delaware Electric Power Co. 
Duquesne Light Co. 


Eastern Shore Public Service Co. 


Empresa de Gas 
Erie Lighting Company 


Ferrocarril Terminal Central de 
Buenos Aires 

Georgia-Alabama Power Co, 

Hanshin Electric Railway Co, 

Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd, 

Key City Gas Co, 

Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 
Railroad 

Lewistown & Reedsville Electric 
Railway 

Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp, 

Luzerne County Gas & Electric 
Corporation 

Midland Utilities Co. 

Montreal Tramways Co. 

Narragansett Electric Ltg. Co. 

New Orleans Public Service, Ine; 

New York Rapid Transit Corp. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
66 kv. Switching Station, Conowingo, Maryland 


New York Steam Corp, 

Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc. 

Olean Electric Light and 
Power Company 

Penn Central Light & Power 
Company 

Penn Public Service Co. 

Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Power 
Company 

Philadelphia Suburban- 

Counties Gas & Electric Co, 

Public Service Corp. of N. J. 

Rio de Japeiro Tramway, 
Light & Power Co., Ltd, 


Salem Lighting Co: 


San Antonio Public Service 
Company 
Seneca Falls Power Corp, 


Shenandoah River Light & 
Power Corp. 


Southwestern Public Service 
Company 

United Gas Improvement 
Company 

Utah Light & Railway Co. 

UtilitiesPower& Light Corp, 


Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Company 


Worcester Electric Light Co. 
York Railways Co. 


r y r r 


The broad experience indicated by work 
for these companies is available for the 
design and construction of steam power 
plants, hydro-electric developments, sub- 
stations, transmission lines, gas plants, 
service and office buildings and the making 
of reports, investigations and appraisals. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


M 


PHILADELPHIA 
BUENOS AIRES 


NEWARK 


CHICAGO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


ATLANTA 
MONTREAL 


XIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 


\ 


DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 
Colfax Power Station, Cheswick, Pas 


Ultimate Capacity 360,000 kw. 
190,000 kw. installed 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
Seal Beach Power Station, Los Angeles,Calif, 
Ultimate Capacity 200,000 kw. 

70,000 kw. installed 


UNITED ENGINEERS 
& COnsTRUCTORS INC. 


combining 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co; 


Dwight P, Robinson & Co., Inc. 


Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co, 


VO® 


Specialists in the 
design and construction of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEEL MILLS 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 


Construction of 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 
OFFICE: BUILDINGS 
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Railroads 


C. & O. Railway Authorized to Acquire 
_ Stock Control of Pere Marquette Road 
| 


Issue of Securities 


Is Given Approval 


Proceeds to Be Used to Finance | 


Purchases Under 
Merger Plan. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
petition in Finance Docket No. 6114 for 
a supplemental order modifying the 
terms of our former report and order 
to permit the purchase of 174,900 shares 
of common capital stock of the Pere Mar- 
quette Railway Company, now owned or 
controlled by the New York, Chicago & 


St. Louis Railway Company, hereinatfer | 
referred to as the Nickel Plate, at a price | 


of $133.33 per share, plus an amount per 
share equal to date of purchase to ac- 
crued unpaid cash dividends at not ex- 
ceeding the rate of 8 per cent per an- 
num. , 

The applicant proposes to acquire the 
Pere Marquette shares held by the Vir- 
ginian Transportation Company and the 
Vaness Company pursuant to the terms 
in our former report, and such addi- 
tional shares as are necessary to con- 
stitute a numerical majority of the out- 
standing stock of the Pere Marquette 
at such price or prices, and on such 
terms and conditions as the board of di- 
rectors may from time to time hereafter 
determine. 

On the same date, the applicant filed, 
also, a petition in Finance Docket No. 
6113 for a supplemental order further 
modifying the terms of our former re- 
port and order to permit the issuance 
of 300,000 shares of common capital stock 
to its stockholders at $100, par value. 


Questions At Issue 
Involve Stock Prices 


Inasmuch as by our former order, 138 
I. C. C. 517, we approved, as being in 
the public interest, the purchase by 
Chesapeake & Ohio of control of Pere 
Marquette, the only questions here pre- 
sented are as to the price at which ad- 
ditional Pere Marquette stock may be 
purchased and the price at which Chesa- 
peake & Ohio may offer its own stock to 
its stockholders. : 

A hearing was held upon both peti- 
tions, briefs were filed, and oral argu- 
ment was had. The interveners, other 
than the Chesapeake & Ohio Stockholders 
Protective Committee, definitely favor 


granting of the petition filed in Finance | 


Docket No. 6114. The committee does 
not oppose it. None of the interveners 
offer objection to the granting of the 
petition filed in Finance Docket No. 6113. 

The request for authority to purchase 
the Nickel Plate’s holdings of Pere Mar- 
quette stock at $133.33 per share, with 
an adjustment for dividends, was made 
as a result of negotiations between a 
special committee representing the ap- 
plicant and one representing the Nickel 
Plate. 

The recommendation of the first-men- 
tioned committee was approved by~ the 
applicant’s board of directors, and the 
purchase was authorized by that board 
subject to our approval. The agreement 
between the two companies is to be void 
unless our authority is granted on or be- 
fore June 12, 1929. A previous option, 
covering the same block of stock at a 
price of $110 per share, expired on July 
1, 1927. 

Earnings and Assets 


Said to Justify Price 

The applicant represents that the price 
proposed to be paid for the stock in ques- 
tion is supported by the earnings, book 
investment, and valuation of the Pere 
Marquette. From 1923 to 1928 net in- 
come increased approximately 56 per 
cent. The balance of net income avail- 
able for common stack was $8.93 per 
share in 1923 and 


to an increase of 72 per cent. 

The ratio of interest and preferred div- 
idends to available net income in 1927 
was 38.44 per cent, and was expected to 
be approximately 35 per cent in 1928. 
Dividend payments on the common stock 
in 1928 will be only 52 per cent of the 
earnings available for that purpose. From 
the beginning of the period when 8 per 
cent dividends have been paid, or Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, to October 31, 1928, the 


company’s investment has increased by | 


$11,148,987, total assets by $12,234,651, 
and corporate surplus by $8,024,661. 
On*the last given date the total cor- 
porate surplus was $26,860,911. It was 
testified that the property has an excel- 
lent financial structure, is well operated, 
and well maintained. There has been an 
increase of over $11 per share in 


of approximately $159 per share for that 


stock as of October 31, 1928, and approxi- | 


mately $135 per share based upon the 
final value found by us. 


During the month of July, 1927, when | 


the Nickel Plate refused to extend the 
option given the applicant to purchase 
its Pere Marquette common stock at a 
base price of $110 per share, the mean 
between the highest and lowets market 
prices of this stock was $129.50. From 
that time to the end of October, 1928, 


the range of price was between $1.24% | 


and $146, 

During November, 1928, the range was 
between $133 and 154, and on the last 
date of record, December 1, 1928, a sale 
was made at $1515. The price of 
$133.33, now proposed to be paid by the 
applicant, corresponds to a 6 per cent 
yield on the investment if the Pere Mar- 
quette continues the payment of divi- 
dends at the rate of 8 per cent on its 
common stock. 


Proposed Price Held 


Not to Be Unreasonable 
Barring a serious loss of business to 
the Pere Marquette, a contingency which 
neither the record nor the business con- 
dition of the country suggests, there ap- 
pears to be no reason to deny the ap- 
plicant’s petition as it relates to the 
payment of $133.33 per share for the 
block of Pere Marquette common stock 
described. By the usual criteria of value, 
all of which are set forth in the evidence, 
the proposed price is not an unreasonable 
one, and we are not disposed to question 
the judgment of those who fixed it. 
The original cost of the 174,900 shares 
of Pere Marquette common stock to the 
Nickel Plate was $11,572,623. At the 
price of $110 per share originally fixed, 
the Nickel Plate’s profit would have been 
aproximately $7,886,000, and at the 


& 


the | 
common-stock equity since December 31, | 
1926, which would produce a book value | 


price now proposed it will be approxi- 
mately $11,747,000. 

The holdings of the Virginia Trans- 
portation Corporation have, since the 
time of our former report, been reduced 
by a net amount of 1,700 shares of Pere 
Marquette stock. If the present hold- 
ings and those of the Vaness Company 
are acquired at their original cost, and 
the 174,900 shares of Pere Marquette 
common stock are acquired as now pro- 
posed from the Nickel Plate, the appli- 
cant will have expended approximately 
$27,250,319 for 226,300 shares of the vot- 
ing stocks of the Pere Marquette. 

As the total outstanding stocks of 
|that company aggregate 686,750 shares, 
| the applicant will have obtained slightly 
less than 33 per cent, and would need 
about 117,000 additional shares to con- 
stitute numerical control. No program 
‘has been submitted to use for this further 
acquisition, and the applicant’s plan is 
apparently no more complete regarding 
majority control of the Pere Marquette 
than it was when the case was first pre- 
sented to us. : 

While the applicant seeks to acquire 
;control of the Pere Marquette by pur- 
chasing, in addition to the specific blocks 
of stock mentioned, such shares as are 





necessary to constitute a numerical ma-| 


| jority of the outstanding stock of the 
| Pere Marquette, the price at which it 
| proposes to acquire such additional 
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Mergers 


Changes Are Made 
In Prices of Shares 


| 
| 


Order of I. C. C. Modifies | 
Figures Fixed in Previous ° 


Decision. 
sale are matters entirely unaffected by | 
the question of how the proceeds shall be | 
used, we are of opinion that we may ex- 
ercise our judgment in such a case as 
the circustances seem to require. As we | 


object of the applicant’s proposed stock j 
issue was to finance the acquisition of | 
control of the Erie and Pere Marquette. | 


Not Greatly Im pressed 


We are not greatly impressed with the 
advantages, described by the applicant, 
of issuing new stock at par rather than 
at $150 per share. The iss=> of 300,000 | 
additional shares now proposed will, as | 
has already been shown, provide for less | 
than 33 per cent of control, and it will | 
increase the applicant’s outstanding 
stock by 25 per cent. The resulting 
dilution of value per share of the ap-| 





shares is not stated, the proposal being 


bes purchase these additional shares at increased if the actual 
such price as the board of directors may;majority stock control of the Pere Mar- 
|from time to time hereafter determine.!|quette were to be entirely financed by 


Any estimate of the ultimate cost of, 


acquiring such control must necessarily} 
involve assumptions as to the price oriis eo 
prices to be paid for stock purchased in| appli 


the4uture. If the average price were as 
high as $150 per share for the remaining 


117,000-odd shares required, the ultimate | 


outlay by the applicant would approxi-’ 
mate $44,813,000, and the 
amount of new stock which the applicant 
would have issued at par for this purpose 
would be 448,130 shares. 


Authority Is Extended 
For Purchase of Stock 


!book of the average investor.” 
|nothing apvears in the testimony as to 


plicant’s stock would be much further | 


acquisition of | 


the issuance of additional stock at par. 

That _ the dilution presently to occur 
nsidered a desirable thing by the 
cant is shown by the statement 


|made by counsel in the applicant’s brief 


ithat “the wider distribution of stock by 
reason of the issuance of 300,000 new 
shares at par instead of 200,000 new 


aggregate shares at $150 would tend to increase 


the demand for the shares because the 
assets would be distributed over a larger 
number of shares, leaving each share 
somewhat more in reach of the pocket- 
While 


This would represent an increase ofjthe applicant’s ability to maintain its 
about 38 per cent in the amount of stock| present dividend rate of 10 per cent per 


now outstanding. With the advancing 
market for Pere Marquette 


| might well be greater than has just been 
stated. 
Before making an order approving and 


rier of control of another, we are re- 
| quired by the act to find that the con- 
sideration, terms, and conditions of ac- 
quiring such control are just and rea- 
sonable. It is obvious that we are not 
in a position to make such finding where 
the consideration, terms, and conditions 
are not disclosed. We may, however, 
make a finding as to the specific blocks 
of stock which the applicant proposes 
to purchase and as to such additional 
shares as may be obtained for a definite 
consideration and yppon stated terms and 
conditions. 


common | there 
stock, the final cost to the applicant, belief 


authorizing the acquisition by one car-! 


annum, it may be assured either that 
is confidence in such ability or 
in the soundness of increasing 
the amount of stock outstanding, even 


though the common stock dividend rate | 
may have to be reduced in consequence. | 


W ith this rolicy, as applied to the rail- 
jroads, we have not been entirely in ac- 
cord. We realize, however, the latitude 
|In_ action which must be preserved to 
|private management. A determination 
{of the exact situation in which restric- 
itive regulation in the public interest be- 
comes our duty is in some cases com- 
plicated by.a number of special con- 
|Siderations. 

|, Since the time of the former hearing 
|e applicant’s . financial position, as 
‘shown by the exhibits presented, has 
changed to a considerable extent. Some 


Under the provisions of our order of ‘Of the major features of this change are 
; ; —+ 





Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
Total capitalization . 
Total investments 
Current assets 
Current liabilities . 


Excess of current assets over current liabilities 


Total appropriated surplus 
Profit and loss—credit balance 


Total corporate surplus 


May 8, 1928, supra, the applicant may 
acquire control of the Pere Marquette 
by purchasing, in addition to the stock 


held by the Virginia Transportation Cor- | ist 


—> 


indicated by the following summary: 


Dec. 31, 1926 

act $312,170,516 
coccceee 426,713,441 
Sauer 29,171,874 

owe cccecs ses 10,400,428 
eceecesees 12,751,456 


Aug. 31,1928 
$305,343,916 
441,663,789 
37,949,395 
14,143,058 
23,806,337 


26,485,160 


26,707,626 
62,670,691 


87,169,040 


. $ 89,155,851 


$113,876,666 
| The evidence introduced and the rep- 
resentations made by the applicant per- 
mit of no reasonable doubt as to the ex- 
ence of a sound financial basis for 


poration and the Vaness Company for;the issuance of $30,000,000 par value of 


the considerations there stated, 
| other Pere Marquette common stock as 
may be obtainable at a price not to ex- 
ceed $110 per share and such prior pref- 


$15.40 per share|erence and preferred stock as may be,000 or 
(partly estimated) in 1928, corresponding | obtainable at a price not to exceed $100! tributed. 


| per share. , 
We are of the opinion that the facts 


such | additional stock, and as to the fact that 
| 


the proportional interests of the stock- 
j holders in the property, its assets, and 
earnings, are unchanged whether 200,- 
300,000 new shares are dis- 


Concerned With Test 


of record justify such modification of our) Of Public Interest 


| findings upon which that order was en-| 


| tered, and consequently such modifica- 
tion of that order, as will permit the ap- 
| plicant to purchase at the price proposed 
| the 174,900 shares of Pere Marquette, 
common stock held by the Nickel Plate} 
| and to purchase at the same price such, 
| additional shares of Pere Marquette com- 
mon stock as may be necessary to con- 
| stitute a numerical majority of the out- 
standing stock of the Pere Marquette.| 
Further than this we are not called} 
upon to go. 

If the subsequent prosecution of the| 
applicant’s plan regarding the Pere Mar- | 
quette should develop finanéial or other 
difficulties of sufficient magnitude to 
cause a revision or abandonment of such! 
plan, the responsibility must rest with| 
those in control of the applicant’s man- 
agement. 

The petition in Finance Docket No. 6113 
for a modification of our former order 
with respect to the amount and selling} 
price of additional common stock, pro-| 
posed to be issued by the applicant, is 
based upon the contentions that the price 
of $150 per share fixed by us constitutes 
an error of law, that the requirement 
that stock be sold at a premium is a de- 
parture from our practice in all other 
cases where additional issues of stock} 
are involved, that it unjustly discrimi-| 
nates against the applicant, infringed on 
the right of private management, and is 
generally unwarranted. 

The applicant now makes plain that 
it wishes, in addition to providing for 
the purchase of Pere Marquette stock, to 
its stockholders whatever benefits may 
accompany the sale of new stock at par. 
It claims that the matter of price at 
| which its new stock is to be sold has no 
connection in principle with the purposes 
for which such new stock is issued, and 
should be determined without regard to 
those purposes, 

We need not discuss the question of 
law raised by the applicant. While we 
have recognized the right of stockhold- 
ers to a distribution of corporate prof-| 
its and to compensation for sacrifices 
made in the past, we have also pointed 
out the necessity for authority under 
section 20a of the act for the issuance 
of securities, including stock dividends, 
Our powers are plenary, and we con- 
ceive them to extend to jurisdiction over 








}used by counsel in 


In either case the assets would be 


| increased by the payment of $30,000,000 


into the treasury. Under such circum- 
stances our chief concern igs with the 
test of public interest, and with a de- 


|termination whether the proposed issue 


1s reasonably necessary and appropriate. 

It has been shown theoretically that 
the value of the stock rights to be of- 
fered to shareholders is equal to the 
loss_of value in their present holdings 
In either case. This, of course, tends to 
remove an objection which may te raised 
against the larger issue. It is pertinent 
to consider, however, the probability, as 
pointed out by Frederick Strauss, the ap- 
plicant’s principal witness at the further 
hearing, that when rights are offered 
on terms whieh represent a considerable 
value in the market, the price of the 
stock will tend to rise after the close 


;0f the period during which the stock- 


holders have the choice of selling or 
retaining the new stock. 

Should the market price in this in- 
stance recover its former level, and 
should the price be $200 per share, as 
his argument, the 
value of rights at the stock issue price 
of $100 would be $24 per share, and at 
the issue price of $150 would be $10 per 
Share. At a market price of $190, the 
rights on the $150 basis were computed 
at approximately $5.71 and on the par 
basis at $18, It is clear that the pro- 


| Posed issue at par may, within a reason- 


able probability, yield to present stock- 
holders who sell their rights a money 
benefit of more than double the amount 
which would follow from an issue at 
$150 per share, 

We can not escape the conclusion that 
the desire for the larger probable “com- 
pensation” to the shareholders is a factor 
in the applicant’s present request. This 
should, however, not confuse the merits 
of the case from the public standpoint. 


Modification Sought 


By Applicant Favored 

In the light of the further showing 
made by the applicant and a reconsid- 
eration of all the circumstances affect- 
ing the case, we are of opinion that 
our former order, so far as it relates 
to the issue of stock, should be modi- 
fied as requested in the applicant’s pe- 
tition. 





the terms and conditions under which} 
stock may be issued by any carrier sub-; 
ject to the act, 

With respect to the principle argued 


In the application filed in Finance 
Docket No. 6113 to issue $59,502,400 par 
value of common stock, the applicant 
presented, as a basis for such stock, 


for by the applicant that, if its proposed; certain expenditures not theretofore capi- 


increase of stock is adequately supported 
by assets, the conditions of issue and] 


talized, and proposed to discharge and 
replace certain first ‘lien and improve- 


With Advantages Described | 


ment mortgage bonds held in its treas- | 
ury. 

The issue of 300,000 shares of com-; 
mon stock, of $100 par value each, which; 
we shall authorize in modification of our 
order of May 8, 1928, will rest upon 
the following asset basis, which par- 
tially employs the capitalizable assets 


| described in the original application: 


Additions and betterments to road and | 
equipment during the period July 1, 1924, | 
to September 30, 1926, $6,505,400. j 

Expenditures made-in the acquisition, 
construction, and extension of branch 
and spur lines during the period July 
1, 1924, to September 30, 1926, $402,000., 

Retirement and cancellation of first 
lien and improvement 20-year mortgage 
bonds in the applicant’s treasury, $23,- 
092,600; total, $30,000,000. 


Stock Issue Limited i 
To 300,000 Shares \ 


The applicant is authorized to issue 
not to exceed 300,000 shares of its com- 


viding funds (1) to acquire, at a price 
of $133.33 per share plus an amount per 
share equal at date of purchase to ac-! 
erued unpaid cash dividends at not ex-| 
ceeding the rate of 8 per cent per annum, | 
and under the terms and conditions set. 
forth in the petitions, 174,900 shares of; 
Pere Marquette common stock now 
owned or controlled by the Nickle Plate. 

(2) To acquire at the same price such 
additional shares of common stock as 
may be necessary to constitute a numer-! 
ical majority of the outstanding stock | 
of the Pere Marquette, and ' 

(3) For any other purposes included 
in the provisions of our order of May 8, 
1928, supra, authorizing the issuance of 
200,000 shares of common capital stock. : 

The additional common stock now au- 


i 


| thorized shall be offered to the holders 


of common capital stock of the applicant 


four shares of their respective holdings 
as registered upon the transfer books of 
the applicant on a date to be determined 
by its board of directors. Such portion 
of the issue as may not be so disposed 
of shall be sold for such cash considera- 
tions, not less than $100 per share, as 
may be approved and authorized by the 
board. 


Valuation of Property 
Is Not Affected 


Nothing contained in this report or in | 
our order to be entered herein is to be 
construed as modifying in any respect 
our order of July 8, 1927, in Pere Mar-} 
quette R. R. Co. et al., 130 I. C. C. 497, | 
as to the value of the property of the 
Pere Marquette for rate-making pur- | 
poses, or otherwise, or as a commitment | 
on our part as to the value of its prop- 


_wgaD 
at 
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Securities 


erty for the purposes of section l5a 
of the interstate commerce act, or in 
any respect a precedent for subsequent 
determination of the reasonableness of 
the terms, conditions, and considera- 
tions in future proposals of the appli- 
eant to acquire specific blocks of Pere 
Marquette stock, | 

Subject to the conditions stated in our 
report filed with and made a part of 
our order of May 8, 1928, supra, so far 
as such conditions are not specifically 
modified herein, we find 

(1) That the acquisition by the Chesa- | 
peake & Ohio Railway Company of con- 
trol of the Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
pany by purchase of capital stock upon 
the terms and conditions and for the 
consideration stated herein, which we 
find to be just and reasonable, will be 
in the public interest, and 

(2) That the issue of $30,000,000, par 
value, of common stock by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company to be 
used in connection with the acquisition 
of control of the Pere Marquette Rail- 


stated in our former report, the evident | mon capital stock for the purpose of pro-; way Company, or for other corporate, 


purposes as stated herein (a) is for law- 
ful objects within the corporate pur- 
poses of the applicant, and compatible 
with the public interest, which are neces- | 
sary and appropriate for and consistent | 
with the proper performance by it of 
service to the public as a common car- 
rie, and which will not impair its ability 
to perform that service, and (b) is rea- 
sonably necessary and appropriate for! 
such purposes. 

An appropriate supplemental order will 
be entered. 

Woodlock, Commissioner, concurring in 
part: 

I concur in the findings and order. | 


Mr. Eastman Objects 
To Transfer of Stock 


Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting: |that the public interest will be served | mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
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Rate Decisions 


tion, 105 I. C. C. 425, was to have a new 
Nickel Plate company acquire. control 
of the present Nickel Plate, the Erie, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Pere! 
Marquette. | 

We disapproved that plan, and follow- | 
ing that disapproval the Nickel Plate| 
disappeared from. the scene and the 
front of the stage was given to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which asked us to, 
allow it to acquire control of the Erie} 
and the Pere Marquette. However, the 
disappearance of the Nickel Plate from 
the scene is plainly only temporary, 
brought about by what were conceived 
to be the strategic or tactical necessities | 
of the moment. j 

There has been no abandonment of 
the plan to unify all of the carriers 


|named above, including the Nickel Plate, 1, 


into a single system. The general ap- 
plication recently filed with us by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio is proof of this fact, 
if any proof were needed. 


Under these circumstances, it is plain 
that the transfer of a large block of 
stock from the Nickel Plate to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio will not change the real 
situation so, far as control of the Pere 
Marquette is concerned. The Van 
Sweringens can as easily vote the stock 
in one place as in the other. 

All that will be accomplished by this! 
shifting of the stock from one pocket, 
to another is that the Nickel Plate will | 
be able to realize a cash profit of more| 
than 100 per cent at the expense of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Just what public 
interest will be served by this trans- | 
action I am unable to see. ' 

If the stock is worth what the Chesa- | 
peake & Ohio proposes to pay for it, 
it will still be worth that amount if 
it continues to be held by the Nickel 
Plate. From the standpoint of conserva- | 
tive railroad finance it seems to me! 


I dissented in part from the conclusions | better if this stock remains in the treas- 
pro rataat $100 per share, tothe extent/ in the former report upon the ground; ury of the Nickel Plate at a low book 
of one share of additional stock for each| that it had not been affirmatively and|value than if it is transferred to an- 


Rate Decisions 

Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
April 6 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 20792.—E. A. Boyce Company, In- 
corporetad et al. v. St. Louis, Browns- 
ville & Mexico Railroad Company et al. 
Decided March 29, 1929. ° 
Complaint alleging violation of sections 
2 and 3 of the act and praying for an 
award of reparation by reason of improper 
weights assessed on carload shipments 0 
root vegetables dismissed because of in- 
adequate proof. 

Defendants should make prompt refund 
of overcharges on all shipments where 
freight charges were assessed on weights 
in excess of those provided for in the 
published tariffs. 


5. Sa he Decisions 


—in— 
Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced April 6 action taken by Divi- 
sion 4 in uncontested cases on its finance 


docket as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7482, au- 
thorizing the Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. to 
$34,000,000 of general and refunding 
series C, 
$20,000,000 thereof to be sold at not less 


P in- 
than 96% per cent of par and accrued 
terest and the proceeds used for the pur- 


issue 


adequately shown that “unification” of|other corporate member of the same! poses stated in the report, pat tay Mr Pap 
the Pere Marquette afd Chesapeake &|family at a value more than doubled, |pledsed and repledged to an 


Ohio is in the public interest. 

The record upon rehearing contains 
nothing which would warrant a change | 
in this opinion. 

What is here approved, however, is 
open to question even if it be assumed 
that the two roads should be unified. 

It is proposed that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio shall purchase from the Nickel 
Plate for $23,319,623 stock of the Pere 
Marquette which cost the Nickel Plate 
$11,572,623. The profit, thus realized in 
cash by the latter, will be a little more! 
than 100 per cent. | 

Both the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 


| Nickel Plate are now clearly and admit-! Commission will be found on 


tedly under the control of the Van! 
Sweringens. Their original plan, which 
was considered in Nickel Plate Unifica-! 


The 


Why “Standard” Gasoline 
is the best gasoline to buy. 


jing of Pere Marquette stock by the 


The only theory upon which this trans-| 
action might be justified from the stand- 
point of the public interest is that hold- 


Nickel Plate is inconsistent with that in-| 
terest and perhaps even unlawful, in view! 
of the fact that the two carriers are 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 
—_—— 
The calendar of hearings |! 
assigned in proceedings in 
the Interstate Commerce || 


page 9. 


j 


TO OR, 
eveny (JER 


‘authorizing the 


‘east end of its 


June 30, 1931, as collateral security for 
short-term notes, and the remaining $9,- 
000,000 to be held in the applicant's treas- 
ury awaiting the Commission's further 
order, approved. J 
Report and certificate in F, D. No. 7139, 
authorizing the abandonment by the De- 
troit & Mackinac Ry. Co. of part of its 
Hillman branch in Alpena and Montmo- 
rency Counties, Mich. (extending from 
Emerson, Alpena county, to Hillman, 
Montmorency county, 12.93 miles, and ° 
side track mileage of 1.43 miles) approved. 
Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7425, 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 
Co. to abandon its Rockport branch = 
Alpena county, Mich. (extending from the 
Avery branch, 2.54 miles 
from the main line in the city ¢ 
northeasterly to Rockport, 11.645 — 
with a side track mileage of 0.758 mile), 
approved. 
a 


motor 
products 


What makes “Standard” 
Motor Oil superior. 


Any oil up to a 


certain point will 


It never varies in quality... one 
drop or a thousand gallons, it is al- 
ways crystal-clear, uniform in grade, 
full of power. 


Because point by point, specification 
by specification “Standard” is con- 
sistently the leader in quality. 


Because no matter where you buy it 
from the big red “Standard” pump 
with the “Standard” globe, it is sold 
with a guarantee of purity and maxi- 
mum performance. Because back of 
it is an institution which believes in 
service and gives it unsparingly— 
no matter who the purchaser may 
be or what the quantity he may buy. 


“ STANDARD” 


GASOLINE 


What Esso is and why you 
should buy it. 


Esso, the Giant Power Fuel, is a 
custom-built fuel, designed to work 
equally well in carbon-caked motors 
or in the new high compression 
motors. Esso is a genuine anti-knock 
motor fuel. It is red in color, sym- 
bolic of the packed-in power which 
every single drop possesses. Smooth, 
flexible, it’s a burly Giant which 
makes the hills lie down and the 
miles go flying by faster. Sold only 
at the silver ESSO pumps, with the 
ESSO globes. Costs more but worth it. 


oF 
means ee oaF. One, 


THE GIANT POWER FUEL 


cushion and protect moving motor 
parts, but only a special oil will stand 
up to the last drop against extraor- 
dinary temperatures peculiar to cur- 
rent motor designs, or will resist 
equally well crank case dilution. 
“Standard” is an extrao mo- 
tor oil. Processed from the finest 
crudes and deliberately refined to 
withstand excessive temperatures 
and to protect everlastingly each and 


every moving part no matter what 
the oil feed design may be. 


It is literally ‘‘an oilier oil which 
clings and clings.” And clinging and 
protecting—eliminates friction. 


“STANDARD” 


MOTOR OIL 


“STANDARD” 
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Credits 


Present Policies of Reserve System 


Are Said to 


> 


| 
| rate very successfully; and keen observ- 


Loss of Confidence 
In Stocks Is Feared 


Harmful Effect on Prices and 
Employment Predicted 
By Mr. McFadden. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
volume of credit. In substantiation of 
my views in this respect, I desire to 
quote from the hearings held before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives in 
March and April of 1926 (Part One, Page 
295). When the late Governor Benjamin 
Strong, of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, was testifying, the Chairman 
of the Committee asked him, “To what 
extent can the Federal Reserve system 
control the credit of nonmember banks?” 

Governor Strong answered: “The 
Federal Reserve system does exercise 
some control, at times, over the total 
volume of credit that is employed in the 
country. The Federal Reserve system 
exercises some influence upon the cost 
of that credit, by its discount rate and 
its open market operations. Beyond that, 
the Federal Reserve system has no power 
to direct or control how credit is used. 
We (the Federal Reserve) deal with it 
quantitatively; the member banks. deal 
with it qualitatively, as to its particular 
application, and if member banks or non- 
member banks find it more profitable to 
lend money in one direction than in an- 
other we have no power, of course, to 
control that.” 

And on Page 296, the Chairman ques- 
tioned Governor Strong further: 

“Are there any other factors that enter 
into this question, over which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has control, that you 
have not stated?” 

And Governor Strong replied: “I 
think the fundamental thing about tiis 
Federal Reserve system is that, hold- 
ing the reserves of so many banks, the 
gold reserve of the country, and being 
the source of supply of additional credit 
when it is required by business, and the 
means, if you please, of retiring that 
credit when it is no longer needed by 
business, the Federal. Reserve system, 
through changes in the rate of discount 
and preliminary purchases or sales of 
securities in the market, has the power 
to influence at times the total volume of 
credit.” 

The operations of this system have 
been uncharted and largely pioneering, 
except that an observance of the manage- 
ment of the functions embodied in these 
operations have been operating in the 
world for many years. In fact, the study 
which was made of these monetary sys- 
tems prior to the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act laid down certain fun- 
damental directions to the management 
of the system. 


System Responsive to 
Government Demands 


This system, like all central banking 
systems in an emergency, has always 
been responsive to the demands of its 
Government. Naturally, at the outbreak 
of the World War, the needs of our pub- 
lic Treasury became so important that 
the Treasury found it necessary to 
practically dominate the policy i and 
management of the newly established 
system, and it was fortunate, indeed, 
for us that this concentrated system had 
been established and was available to 
serve the needs of this country in such 
an unprecedented emergency. 

Under the stress of this service it was 
necessary in 1917 to amend the legal 
reserve requirements in order that the 
system could release additional credit so 
that the financing by the Government of 
its loans might proceed in an orderly 
manner. Through the public appeal that 
was made at the same time for a greater 
gold reserve as a basis for the extension 
of Federal reserve credit, the country 
responded to the extent of providing the 
system with an additional $400,000,000, 
and thus the system was enabled to meet 
the emergency. 

The close of the war precipitated a sit- 
uation in 1920 which resulted in a drastic 
liquidation of prices and _ increasing 
liquidation of credits, the velocity of 
which was largely accelerated by the 
then mistaken Treasury policy and weak 

é@vacillating attitude of the management 
of the Federal reserve system. 

Somewhat analogous to the 1920 
liquidation is the present problem in 
Federal reserve management except, in- 
stead of Federal reserve credit being 
invested in commodities, as then, the 
claim is now put forward that an ex- 
cessive amount of Federal reserve credit 
is invested in stocks and securities. The 
management of the system during this 
inflation period, however, became aware 
of the power of publicity which was the 
later effective influence used by the man- 
agement in causing this deflation. 

In 1922, following the deflation of 1920 
and 1921, the management of the system 
were confronted with entirely new prob- 
lems, in that the ssytem found itself in 
the position of not having sufficient de- 
mands in the way of rediscounts from 
its member banks to provide itself with 


the necessary earning assets to pay its | 


dividends and operating expenses. And, 
through its purchase of government se- 
curities to cover this exigency, it dis- 
covered, quite by accident, a new and 
most potent power and influence to guide 
it in its future management—the power 
of its open market operations, 


Open Market Operations 
For Federal Reserve Banks 


Whereupon the Federal Reserve Board 
took official cognizance of this fact and 
established under its direction an open 
markets committee. This committee has 
since been operating in all open market 
operations for the 12 Federal reserve 
banks under the direction and with the 
approval of the Fedeal Reserve Board. 
The authority granted by the creation of 
?€ pthis committee is a very potential in- 

fluence in the important onerations or 
changes of policy of the system. 

From 1922 until the summer of 1927, 
the Federal reserve operations proceeded 
in a normal manner and apparently un- 
der the complete control and direction 
of the management of the system. The 
management was using the additional 
powers of publicity and open market 
operations, together with the discount 








ers of these various influences were quite 
thoroughly convinced that the authority 
granted in the law, in conjunction with 
these directing influences, was effective 
in the control of the operations of the 
system, so that the monetary system 
was then proceeding in an orderly man- 
ner and fulfilling the complete require- 
ments of industry, commerce and the 
demands of agriculture. 

The power and influence of the system 
was enlarging and, because of the dis- 
turbed conditions abroad, industrially, ec- 
onomically, and financially, the attention 
of the management of the Federal Re- 
serve system, particularly through the 
contact which had been established by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York with 
the central banks of issue of England 


and the continental European countries, | 


was being directed to the European situ- 
ation. 

And through these observations it be- 
came apparent that a certain amount of 
understanding and cooperation was nec- 
essary not only for the successful man- 
agement of the Federal Reserve system, 
but for the central banks of issue of the 


|other major countries of the world. One 


of the contfolling elements to this situ- 
ation was the fact that there was im- 
pounded in the Federal Reserve system 
practically 40 per cent of the world’s 
gold, and it was being realized that, in 
order to get the world back to anything 
like a proper basis, certain European 
countries, including England, should re- 
turn to a gold basis. 

In order to return to a gold basis the 
management of the banks of England, 
France, Italy, Belgium,.and Germany be- 


|gan to negotiate, through the governor 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, with the Federal Reserve system 
to bring this to pass. In response to the 
desires of what was to be believed not 
only beneficial to the European countries 
involved, but also to the best interests 
of the United States, the Federal Reserve 
management in the summer of 1927 
changed its policy to make the necessary 
monetary changes to bring this about. 

The changed policy made money cheap 
in the United States through the lower- 
ing of the discount rate and open market 
operations and resulted in the exporting 
of approximately $500,000,000 worth of 
gold from this country. The Federal 
Reserve management is order to ac- 
complish this released a larger amount 
of credit than was necessary to ac- 
— the then supposed beneficial re- 
sults. 


Plan Designed to Solve 
International Situation 


The management of the Federal Re- 
serve System were thoroughly aware of 
the resulting possibilities of the release 
of this vast amount of credit and its 
possible resulting influence other than 
the realse of gold for export, namely, 
the use of these funds for speculative 
purposes, but were prompted in their ac- 
tion by the fact that they had been con- 
vinced that it was to the best interests 
and welfare ot the American people to 
get the world back to a gold basis to thus 
enable trade relations and settlements to 
proceed in an orderly manner, and that 
they could deal with the speculative situ- 
ation if and when it developed. In the 
meantime the international situation 
would be solved. 

How well the Federal Reserve man- 
agement dealt subsequently with the 
speculative situation was apparent by 
the mild change of monetary policy in 
February, 1928, when in administering 
their powers for the purpose of regain- 
ing control of the credit situation they 
completely underestimated the power 
that was vested in the credit which had 
been previously released, and because of 
this fact they failed in their attempt to 
regulate the credit situation and pro- 
ceeded to temporize with the situation 
until the second of February, this year, 
when they announced to the membcyr 
banks the firming tendencies of the 
money market, which they had noted 
since the beginning of the year and which 
they stated was contrary to the usual 
trend at that season, and pointed out 
that it was incumbent upon the Federal 
Reserve banks to give constant and close 
attention to the situation in order that 


no influence adverse to trade and indus- | 


try of the country should be exercised 
by the trend of money conditions beyond 
what might have developed as inevitable. 

And in the notice which the Federal 
Reserve Board gave to the member banks 
they called attention to the extraordinary 
absorption of funds in speculative loans 
which had characterized the credit move- 
ment during the past year or more and 
admonished the member banks that they 
had a grave responsibility whenever they 
discovered evidence that their loans were 
used for the purpose of maintaining 
speculation in securities with the aid of 
Federal Reserve credit, 


Careful Analysis Urged 
Of Stock Market Loans 


This was a direct indication that the 
Federal Reserve management were di- 
recting their attention and activities to 
the stock market, and that Federal Re- 
serve credit was being used to sustain 
speculation and prices, and that in their 
Opinion, because of this fact, prices of 
securities had been boosted to inflated 
values, This statement clearly indicated 
that it was the desire of the system that 
brokers’ loans and stock values should 
be liquidated in substantial amounts. 


Because of the seriousness that such 
directed action might have on the coun- 
try, I stated my interpretation of the 
duties and responsibilities of the man- 
agement of the Federal Reserve system 
to be supervision of the total volume of 
credit and protection of the gold re- 
serve, and remarked that I did not un- 
derstand that the gold reserve was in 
any danger, nor did I see any indication 
of a general rise in commodity price 
level which is the main indication of 
inflation of credit, and that because of 
these facts I did not think that the 
Federal Reserve system should concern 
itself about the condition of the stock 
market or the security loan market, and 
because of the fact that I felt it would 


duce a business slump without really 
intending to do so. , 

All reports at the present time indi- 
cate that business is proceeding in an 
orderly manner, and there were no in- 
dications at that time to the contrary. 
My position has been and is now that 











Endanger Credit Situation 


Analysis Favored 
Of Speculative Loans| 


Plan of Board Viewed as At- 
tempt to Deflate Market 
For Securities. 


changed conditions prevail as regards 
financing of the business of commerce 
and production in this country and that 
there is altogether too little known about 
the ultimate disposition of the proceeds 
of stock market loans, and that before 
the Federal Reserve should ever take 
precipitate action to decrease those loans 
it should have a careful analysis of the 
composition and use to which the pro- 
ceeds will ultimately go. 

In this connection, the Federal re- 
serve management should know how 
much of these loans are used for the 
purpose of carrying foreign loans; how 
much of these loans represent money 
borrowed by industry to take up bank 
loans; how much of these loans are used | 
for the purpose of carrying long-time 
investments. When these things are 
known the balance might easily be con-! 
ceived as that portion used in specula-| 
tion. | 

If the present restrictions that are 
being applied by the system are con-| 
tinued, the high interest rates may make 
it too expensive for corporations to fi- | 
nance themselves. There is also grave 
danger of the loss of confidence on the 
part of the public who may become afraid | 
to buy stock issued. The Federal re- 
serve management cannot prevent a cor- 
poration or the public from loaning 
money on call or buying or selling 
stocks. I do not think that it has been 
shown that any positive harm through 
increase of brokers loans is being done 
to business and industry or to employ- 
ment. And the total amount of redis- 
counting by member banks when com- 
pared with a year ago is only slightly 
above that which was made necessary 
by the export of gold. 

There are two important indicators 
which the management of the Federal 


| Chile (peso) 





reserve system should at all times watch 
—the level of prices and employment. 
I do not consider that the Federal re- 
serve management has any authority to 
fix prices except in so far as authority 
is granted to them to manage the total 
volume of credit and to maintain the 
gold standard, and I believe that if 
corporate profits do not warrant the 
present price level of securities that the 
market will within itself correct this 
situation if given the opportunity. Just 
as long as high rates for call money 
continue, just so long will the surplus 
available credit and money (not only 
from this country but from all parts 
of the world) pour into the New York 
market. 

In the recent precipitate fall on the 
stock market, it was interesting to note 
that the price of commodities fell in 
unison with the fall in the price of 
stocks. ° 

Our average gold reserve ratio is 71 
per cent, whereas the legal requirement 
is 35 per cent on outstanding Federal 
reserve notes and 40 per cent on deposits; 
so I do not see why we need to be alarmed 
about reserve ratio. 

Business and inudstry in this country 
have been proceeding at a tremendous 
pace in the past few years, and as a re- 
sult of the prosperity which has come to 
us from our vast developments, a large 
volume of individual savings has re- 
sulted, corresponding partly to the pro- 
duction of additional wealth and partly 
to the results of the capitalization of in- 
creased values as represented in stocks 
and real estate. 


And in order to carry on the tremen- 
dous transactions incident to this great 
development and prosperity, large bank 
loans are, of course, required if we are 
to continue our present pace. Are we 
to understand that there is danger in in- 


|dustry getting its money from brokers 


loans instead of through banks direct? 


The reconstruction of capital structures 
during the past few years, with the re- 
sulting sequence of increased corporate 
savings, must be in the balance sheet 
offset by loans and investments, and this 
revamping of the capital structures of 
these various industries has necessarily 
resulted in the making of large loans to 
provide the required refinancing opera- 
tions to cover the interval of redistribu- 
tion to the investing public. One of the 
resulting effects of the continued tight- 
ening of money under the present Fed- 
eral reserve policy has been to wipe out 
one group of speculators and investors 
to the benefit of another group of specu- 
lators and investors. 

The present active policy of the Fed- 
eral reserve indicates that there is in- 
flation in the stock market and that an 
undue amount of Federal reserve credit 
is being used to foster this speculation. 


Description of Processes 


Of Inflation and Deflation 

In this connection I desire to again 
quote the late Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, Benjamin 


| Strong, in hearings before the Commit- 


tee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives in March, 1928. 
In speaking on the subject of inflation 
of credit, Mr. Strong said: 

“As to the internal management of the 
Federal reserve system itself. and what 
might be done to check either an infla- 
tion or a deflation, I go back again to 
the operation of the gold standard. 

“The creation of a great volume of 
credit in excess of what the business of 
the country requires immediately has 
certain reactions. , Interest rates go 
down. You have an exodus of capita! 
from the country; and, if such a policy 
is so deliberate as to be generally recog- 
nized, there would be a flight of capi- 
tal; and, if it were a gradual policy of 
inflation, insidious and not readily per- 
ceived by the public, it would undoubt- 
edly in time have some effect upon prices. 

“But in every case the consequence 
is the same. Gold would leave the coun- 
try, Gresham’s law would operate at 
once, and it would be an apparently 


be easy for them by such action to pro- | short time, particularly if the public 


were aware of the situation, before the 


| reserves of the country would become 
|so impaired that we would be facing a 


suspension of specie payments. I do 
not know of anything that would bring 
the country to its senses any more 
quickly. 





“The reverse of that is equally true | 


Gold Imports 


|Foreign Exchange} 


New York, April 6.—The Federal Re-| 
serve Bank of New York today certified | 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section | 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 
the conversion of foreign currency for the, 
purpose of the assessment and collection | 
of duties upon merchandise imported into} 
the United States, we have ascertaind and | 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for) 
cable transfers payable in the foriegn cur-! 
rencies are as shown below: | 

Country | 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) . 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) . 

China (Tientsin tael) ............ 
China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 
China (Mexican dollar) rere 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 
China (Yuan dollar) buneienn 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ... 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) .. 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 


13.8848 
00.7202 | 
02.9604 | 
26.6495 
485.4062 
02.5155 | 
03.9074 | 
23.7104 | 
01.2921 | 
40,1009 | 
17.4216 
05.2308 | 
26.6650 | 
11.1883 | 
04.4575 | 
00.5957 | 
14.9828 
26.6972 
19.2447 | 
01.7558 | 
63.6875 | 
62.9513 | 
61.3125 | 
64.7708 
48.6851 | 
44.3250 | 
44,5833 | 
44.2500 | 
B6.5482 
44.5794 | 
55.9583 
99.3947 
eer ee 100.0000 
48.3033 | 
99.1562 | 
95.5378 | 
11.7340 | 
12.0757 } 
99.8137 
96.3900 | 


Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


in a period of deflation of the credit 
and currency of the country, if it could 
be brought about. There is a limita- 
tion upon what is possible, but the 
method would obviously be to sell all} 
the investments of the system, and the 
banks would thereby be heavily in debt 
to the reserve banks, and then the only 
method would be to raise the discount 
rate, possibly to perilous heights, and 
the response to that would be an influx 
of gold. 

“Reserves of member banks would | 
build up rapidly and the automatic check 
on contraction would begin to operate.” 


Importation of Gold 
4nd Price Dislocation 


| 
This a very clear, concise statement | 
of the effect of inflation and deflation, | 
and is pertinent to the present situation. 
If the discount rate is now raised, further 
importation of gold will be imminent and | 
the general price level will be disturbed 
and a changing price affects employ- 
ment. 


The Federal reserve by a _ continu- 
ance of its mistaken policy seems to be 
reaping the whirlwind. Timeliness in 
putting into operation the powers of the 
system in its operations should now be 
manifest to the management. 

I again quote from the testimony of 
the late Governor Strong; he says: | 

“Again getting back to the gold stand- 
ard: The gold standard is much more 
automatic check upon excesses in credit 
and currency than is a system where 
gold payment, if you please, is sus- 
pended, and it is left to the human judg- 
ment of men to determine how muck cur- 
rency shall be issued which they do not 
need to redeem in gold. And when you} 
speak of a gold standard, you are speak- 
ing of something where the limitation 
upon judgment is very exact and precise, 
and the penalty for bad judgment is im- 
mediate. 


“Where you are speaking of efforts 
simply to stabilize commerce, industry, 
agriculture, employment, and so on, with- 
out regard to the penalties of violation of 
the gold standard, you are talking about 
human judgment and the management 
of prices, which I do not believe in at all. 
I do not think anybody should be given 
the. power to say what the price of any- 
thing should be.” 

The Federal reserve system have an- 
nounced, in the statements issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board to the 12 Federal 
reserve banks and the additional state- 
ment in the April bulletin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, a definite change of 
policy, and are now engaged in the execu- 
tion of the powers essential to carry that 
policy into operation. 

General notice has. beeri served on the 
member banks to scrutinize all loans 
and see to it that the proceeds of any 
loans or rediscounts granted are dis- 
couraged from going into stock market 
operations, with the further implied 





|+Interest on public debt 





threat that if the present admonitions do 
not result in sufficient restriction of the 
speculative market to satisfy their views, 
the additional power of raising the dis- 
count rate will follows. 

The public had best be informed that 
the management of its credit system are 
determined to restrict credits for the pur- 
pose of deflating the stock market. 


Oil Sto 


cks 


Which wel show more profit from 
now on? 

Broad, basic changes gre taking 
place in these two industries, which 
every alert investor should look into, 
now. 


Taking coppers and oils at today's 
prices, which of these stocks offer 
the best possibilities from now on? 


Oils — or — Coppers 

Atlantic Refin.? Anaconda? 
Pan American? Cerro de Pasco? 
Marland Oil? Calumet & Ariz.? 
Standard Ind.? Kennecott? 
Phillips? Green Cananea? 

All these stocks are covered and 
the whole copper and oil situation 
analyzed with care in two special 
reports prepared for our Clients. We 
have no stocks to sell but are 
security market analysts with an ex- 
ceptionally good record for being 
right. A tew extra copies of these 
valuable reports reserved for dis- 
tribution, free—as long as the supply 
lasts. Simply ask for 


“Special Oil and Copper Reports” 





American Securities 


Service 
265 Norton Lilly Building, New York | 
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Finance 


United States Treasury Statement 


_Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 


of business April 4, as made public April 6. 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax 

Misc. internal revenue.. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest 

Railroad securities 

All ofhers 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) . 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, ete. 

Other miscellaneous.... 


This Month. 
$7,337,170.11 
3,093,572.17 
6,699,406.70 


478,070.41 
132,681.17 
" 3,728,498.77 


Total ordinary 21,773,863.74 
Excess of receipts . eatcare wan 
ikixcess of expenditures 9,502,671.50 
EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures .. 25,877,044.63 
2,736,965.78 
230,445.22 
2,549,930.95 
20,900.92 
54,576.96 


Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency ....... 
Panama Canal 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds... 
Adj. service cert. fund.. 
Civil-service ret. fund.. 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance... 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirem't 
For. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent. . 


* 41,808.52 
326,653.19 
509,040.44 
* 470,718.38 
*994,521.36 


478,070.41 


Total ordinary...... 31,276,535.24 
Sinking fund 
Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments... 
Rec. from for. govts. une 
der debt settlements.. 
Rec. for estate taxes... 
Purchases and_ retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Fed. res. 
and Fed. intermediate 
credit banks) 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


Total expenditures. 31,276,535.24 


25,074,300.49 


12,805,943.05 


37,880,243.54 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiseal Yr. 1928. 
$445,677,243.95 
1,627,817,651.38 

462,281,065.08 


Period 
Last Year. 
$8,031,749.44 

3,643,454.56 
7,633,399 .06 


Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
$458,516,202,90 
1,689 ,658,172.30 
457,292,161.13 


28,562,640.00 
90,252,451.22 
14,824,559.66 

5,664,431.55 


27,000,546.81 
90,996,449.42 
161,900,213.94 
5,689,516.50 
255,843.60 
53,255.70 


5,076,282.18 


41,286,141.64 49,538,986.3 
6,844,968.80 
21,225,122.45 
134,785,564.07 


21,617,424.37 
153,491,831.65 
2,948,912,415.72 


320,605,470.99 


es 


32,512,355.54 
3,755,281.18 
240,387.43 
1,821,632.07 


1,572,592,528.99 
436,088,794.54 
16,470,048.41 
160,979,385.24 
50,020,900.92 
7,269,356.92 


1,464,050,160.66 
488,522,069.54 
16,201,690.43 
103,198,659.71 
18,045,644.95 
8,370,702.87 


367.41 
"13,180.58 
308,179.24 
*31,650.33 

*196,207.39 
*900,534.46 


*938,857.75 

* 585,260.52 
16,242,129.71 
*2,116,961.48 
111,686,768.17 
19,055.515.13 


*670,060.2 
*3,682,428.2 
25,654,988.6 

304,472.6 
111.769,512.0 
“828,424.26 


5 
4 
5 
0 
4 


416,689.85 
*160,846.25 
*12,200.00 


40,498,795.85 
400,537.60 
309,648.70 
386,808.19 


2,428,360,138.64 


48,868,863.92 
378,235.25 
88,977.87 
291,887.14 


2,280,554,952.88 


369,925,800.00 354,741,300.00 


18,000.00 1,435,500.00 
92,575,000.00 


075,350.00 
: 1,500.00 


2,933,400.00 
2,303.75 


469,994,853.75 
37,880,243.54 2,898,354,992.39 


618,367.05 
3,066,203.25 


452,437,870.30 
2,732,992,823.18 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


+The figures for the month include $12, 


041.14 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 


$625,753.01 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


corresponding periods the 


respectively. 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


Credit Distribution 
Shown Statistically 


last year 


Senator Pine Prepares Table on 
Reserve Board Activities. 
The policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem has worked to provide accommoda- 
tion for the industrial States and not 


figures 


include $16,836.64 and $1,107,959.52, 


Prefacing a tabular statement which 
he had prepared showing extension of 
Federal Reserve credit, Senator Pine 
said: 

“This statement compares the volume 
of credit extended by the Federal Re- 
serve System to the different States, and 
reveals the fact that the industrial 
States are accommodated and agricultu- 
ral States are not accommodated. 

“The credit extended in 1920 is taken 
as 100 per cent, because at that time 


-7,587,364.76 | 


3,053,598,294.17 « 


Changes in State Banks 
Of Federal Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank niember- 
j ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ended April 5, together 
iwith a list of the banks to which per- 
mission was granted during the same 
period to exercise trust powers, were an- 
nounced April 6 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 
| Admitted to. membership: 
| Fleetwood Bank, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
capital, $200,000; surplus, $100,000; total 
resources, $316,158. Bank of Commerce in 


; New York, N. Y., capital, $25,000,000; sur- 
plus, $40,000,000; total resources, $730,- 
387,814 (successor to National Bank’ of 
Commerce in New York). 

Consolidated with nonmember: The Fed- 
eral Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa, (con- 
solidated with Bankers Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., a nonmember). 

Consolidation of State members: 

West Philadelphia Title & Trust Co., 
| Philadelphia, Pa. (consolidated with Integ- 
: rity Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., member): 
' Citizens Bank, Metter, Ga. (absorbed by 
!Bank of Candler County, Metter, Gar, 

member). 

Absorption of national banks: . 

The Globe Exchange Bank, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., member, has absorbed the Bushwick Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y. 
| The Farmers State Bank, Fullerton, N. 
Dak., member, has absorbed the First Na- 
| tional Bank of Fullerton, N. Dak. 

\ Authorized to accept drafts and bills of 

exchange up to 100 per cent of capital and 
- surplus: Bank of Commerce in New York, 
'New York, N. Y. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: Abington National Bank, Abington, 
Mass.; National Whaling Bank, New Lon- 
don, Conn.; First National Bank, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. (confirmatory); Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Rock Hill, S. C.; Charleston 
National Bank, Charleston, W. Va. (con- 
firmatory); First National Bank, Rome, Ga.; 
Frost National Bank, San Antonio, Tex. 
(confirmatory). 


| 
i 
| 
i 


{ 


Individual Bank Debits 
| Show Increase for Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing April 3, made public by the Board 
April 6, which included but five busi- 
{ness days in a number of cities, aggre; 
| gated $20,260,000,000, or 3.7 per cent 
above the total reported for the preced- 
ing week, and 6.1 per cent above the 
total for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $19,- 
292,000,000 as compared with $18,706,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $18,- 
199,000,000 for the week ending April 
4, of last year. 


Two Roads to Intervene 


In €. & O. Proceedings 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
and the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake 


| 


the agricultural States, according to ;Practically all the States were equally| Erie Railroad have been granted permis- 


Senator Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma. Sena- 
tor Pine’s statement discussing the policy 


ing that its deflation activities in 1920 
resulted in the agricultural depression 
was published in the issue of April 6. 


inflated and all were equally prosperous. 
'The percentage shown for each year is 


| of the Board and his reasons for contend- {the percentage of 1920 extended to the 


State for that year.” 
The _tabular statement will be 
found in full text on Puge 8. 


sion by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission to intervene in the proceeding 
on the application of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway involving acquisition of 
additional lines to form a greater C. & 
O. system in eastern territory. 


eee 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


A Consolidation of Los Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank and Security Trust & Savings Bank 


C2 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Loans and Discounts . . . 6 « see 
U.S. Government Securities . 2. . 2. 2. se 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . 2. 2 6 
Earned Interest Receivable . . . . 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 
Bank Premises, Including Branches ., . « « 


At Consolidation, April 1, 1929 


RESOURCES 


and L/C 


Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures, 


Including 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


Branches . . .« 


Other Assets . . . e ' . 


TOTAL . 


Capital . 
Surplus. 


LIABILITIES 


$ 


Undivided Profits . ..... 


Reserves for 


Interest, Taxes, Etc. . 


Special Contingent Fund . . . . 


Unearned D 


Bank Note Circulation . . . ... 
Acceptance and L/C Liability and Prepayments 


Deposits . 
Other Liabil 


iscount Collected . . . 


ie: 5) "ge cee. 


$ 353,999,577.27 
79,377,921.84 
58,596,454.70 


4,432,522.11 
9,030,090.96 


14,651,467.95 


7,887,056.93 


96,360,586.18 


231,576.48 


$624,567,254.42 


30,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 


5,000,000.00 
2,939,130.54 
3;200,000.00 

358,509.88 
1,719,500.00 


11,983,460.49 
553,985,630. 14 


381,023.37 


TOTAL. . «+ «© « + « + $624,567,254.42 


Henry M. 


Chairman cf the Board 


ROBINSON 


AY 


J. F. Sartorr 
President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 


SecurIrTy-First NATIONAL COMPANY 


IDENTICAL LY OWNERSHIP WITH 
ECURITY-FinsrT NATIONAL 
rs Sianic ce bee ra 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $6,000,000 
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Patents 


Windshield Wipers 


Of Old Elements in Windshield Wiper 


Invention Is Found in New Combination 


Infringement Finding 
Sustained on Appeal 


Defendant’s Apparatus Held to. 
Be Similar in Structure 
And Assembly. 


V. H. KENDALL, RECEIVER OF PERFECTION 
Propucts COMPANY, DEFENDANT-AP- 
PELLANT, V. TRICO PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, PLAINTIFF-APPELLEE, No. 5084; 
FRANK KRITZ, ETC., V. TRICO PRODUCTS 
Company. No. 5125. Circuit CouRT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT. 


Patent No. 1522344, for a windshield 
cleaner, was held to be valid over a} 
large list of prior patents which showed | 
each of the elements of the claims in suit 
but which did not show the combination, 
the court stating that “a combination 
claim may involve invention even if| 
every element is old, provided a new re- 
sult is accomplished, or an old result} 
reached by a new and better way.” 

The court found that the claims were 
not for aggregations and that each re-; 
lated to a unitary machine for windshield | 
cleaning; also, weight was given to the 
general and immediate public acceptance 
of the patent device as confirming the 
existence of invention in it. 

Appellee’s bill for infringement was. 
sustained upon a finding that appellant’s | 
device was similar in structure, method 
of assembly and appearance to’ the 
claimed construction. | 





j 


plied by the use of suitable valve mechan- 
ism. 
This shaft, which extends at right 


|angles to the windshield, is thus rocked 
A wiper} 


parallel to the face thereof. ’ 
arm, rigidly attached to an extension of 


'the rock-shaft outside the casing, causes 


the wiper automatically to move back 
and forth, in an are of a circle, over the 
face of the windshield to correspond with 
the rocking of the shaft. The oscillating 
of the vane-piston, the rocking of the 
shaft and the moving of the wiper arm 
are thus simultaneous. 


Achievement of New 
Result Is Patentable 


We think the claims of the patent in| 


suit not invalid, either for anticipation 
or for lact of invention in view of the 
prior art. 
of prior patents, for which the most 
that can well be claimed is that they 
show that each element of the claims in 
suit (all of which are combination 
claims) was old somewhere in prior art 
—the list including even such patents as 
Hull (rotary steam engine) and Greer 
(reciprocating steam engine), having 
fluid pressure motor devices with vane- 
type of oscillating pistons. 

While windshield wipers were old, as 
were cleaning devices operated by fluid 
pressure for rocking a shaft, and even 
the use of pistons for applying the power 
—nowhere in the prior windshield clean- 
ing art, or even in an analogous art, do 
we find the combination which char- 
acterizes either of the respective claims 


Defendant cites a large list | 


‘Motion to Set Aside. 
Injunction ee 


Evidence of Anticipation of | 
| Patent Is Declared to Be 
Inadequate. 


the combination, the addition of one or| 
two, already well-known, singly or in| 
groups, as common expedients in similar 
| situations, or the substitution for one: 
or two of those elements of devices] 
familiar to mechanics for analogous use, 
must be a very meritorious case of bene- 
fit to the art to justify a patent (Hug 
v. Lakewood Engineering Co., 7 Fed. 
[2d] 98); in the ‘instant case, however, 
not only is the substituted device not 
|found in closely analogous arts, but the] 
jrecord here shows to our minds, a very] 
meritorious case of benefit to the art. 
| Indeed, defendant’s complete adoption of ; 
the Thompson device as an article of 
manufacture and sale is a cogent ad- 
{mission of its usefulness, and thus of! 
}its benefit to the art. | 
| Nor, under the facts of this case as 
j already set forth, are we impressed that 
| the decision of this Court in the Crown 
|Cork & Seal Company case, 217 Fed.' 
| 385, has any controlling application. The | 
; Situation here is much broader than as- 
; sumed by defendant. 

| Upon analogous principles, we find in 
the decisions of this Court in the Troy 
Wagon Works case, 274 Fed. 612, and: 
Frey v. Marvel, 236 Fed. 916, nothing 





In appeal No, 5125 the denial of the’ of this patent; and it is a commonplace | opposed to the views we have herein ex- 
motion to set aside the preliminary in-|that a combination claim may involve : pressed. 


junction to prevent infringement of pat-' 
ent No. 1522344 pending the determina- | 
tion of another suit, was affirmed, it ap-| 
pearin gthat the affidavit filed with the 
appeal did not amount to proof of an- 


invention even if every element is old, 
provided a new result is accomplished, 
or an old result reached by a new and 
better way, which we think is plainly the 
case here. Loom Co. v. Higgins, 105 


| - Defendant’s counsel stresses the fact 


that in the opinion of the Board of, 
Examiners-in-Chief of the Patent Office! 
jit was said that in the absence of teach- 
‘ing. by prior. patents that the oscillating 


ticipation of the patent “so clear, sat-;U. S. 580, 591, et seq.; Ohio Co. v.!type of piston is advantageous for use 
isfactory, and beyond reasonable doubt! Bucher Co.—C. C. A. 6—266 Fed. 891,|in places where but little pressure is ob- 


as to make the refusal to set aside the 
preliminary injunction an improvident | 
exercise of discretion.” ; 
Appeals from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan. 3 
Before Moorman, Hicks, and Knappen, 
Circuit Judges. 
court’s opinion, 
Knappen, follows: 


Opinion Rendered 
By Judge Knappen 


Appellee brought suit in the district, 
court against the Perfection Producis 
Company (a common law trust) and 
Kritz and Bauer, Trustees, for infringe-' 
ment of United States Patent No. 1522-| 
344, issued January 6, 1925, to Thomp- 
son, assignor to Oishei (later assigned 
to plaintiff), for automatic windshield 
cleaner, as well as for unfair competi- 
tion in connection with such infringe- | 
ment. Both validity of patent and unfair | 
competition were denied. 

The District Court held the patent 
valid and infringed, found unfair com- 
petition, awarded permanent injunction 
and accounting for profits and damages, 
on account of the infringement, as welli 
as damages for unfair competition, re- 
serving the question of increased dam- 
ages until the coming in of the master’s 


delivered by aes 


| 


i 
’ 


; applies the power 


‘894, and cases cited. 

We cannot think that prior use in 
such devices as rotary and reciprocating 
steam engines and washing machines of 
fluid pressure motors (water or air), 
having a vane-type of oscillating piston, 


The full text of the!is enough to render invalid the novel and! 


valuable combination claims here in 
question relating to windshield cleaners. 
The nearest disclosure in the prior wind- 
shield art is contained in the patents of 
Floberth, in one of which (No. 1309724, 


|July 15, 1919) the air pressure which 


created the rocking movement was ex- 
erted upon a diaphragm, which was 


, caused alternately to move up and down. ! 


No piston of any kind was employed. 

In another Floberth patent (No. 1352- 
504, issued September 14, 1920), the pis- 
ton was of the doublehead, reciprocatin¢ 
type, operating the rock-shaft through 
the medium of a rack and pinion, and 
differing from the Thompson patent not 
alone in the last-named feature, but in 
that the piston is not in any sense a 
vane or oscillating piston operating in 
an are of a circle. The Thompson device 
p created by the oscil- 
lating vane directly to the rock-shaft, 
and without the use of rack and pinion 
or any other intervening mechanism. 
It should go without saying that such 
direct connection saves both time and 


report. power, and thus effects the result in a 
The appeal from the decree in No.| new and materially better way, as con- 
5084 was taken within 30 days and be-|trasted with Floberth’s indirect appli- 
fore the accounting. Before the appeal'cation of power, including the use of 
was taken the receiver of the Perfection! rack and pinion, which necessarily pro- 
Products Company was substituted as!duces substantial friction and waste of 
defendant in lieu of the original defend-| time and power. 
ants. Before that appeal was docketed: Thompson’s device, comprising an 
in this court plaintiff filed another bill] oscillating vane, a rock-shaft and an at- 
in the district court against the Perfec-| tached wiper constitute a single unit 
tion Products Association, to which de-| We are cited to nothing in the prior art 
fendant the assets of the Perfection) disclosing such device, and we think it 
Products Company had been conveyed | involves real invention. Nor, in view of 
by the latter company during the pend- the conditions already stated, are we im- 
ency of the suit against the Perfection | pressed with defendant’s contention that 
Products Company—as well as against’ the application of a vane-type motor to 
the other defendants and appellants in}a windshield cleaner is merely the 
No. 5125 above named, for infringement coupling of a motor that will run anv 
and alleged unfair competition connected: kind of a machine to a machine th t 
therewith, with respect to not only the: will run with any kind of a motor. ¥ 
Thompson patent, No. 1522344, before! 5 : 
mentioned, but also four other United Thompson Device 
Widely Accepted 


States patents owned by appellee Trico 

Products Corporation, viz: No. 1544928, 

issued September 22, 1925, to Oishei as; Indeed, in view of the unitary char- 
assignee of Thompson, on automatic! acter of Thompson’s device, with its vane 
windshield cleaner; No. 1562122, issued; rigidly attached to the rock-shaft and 
November 17, 1925, to Oishei, on fluig!its wiper a mere extension of that shaft, 
pressure motors; No. 1565493, issued| simultaneously operated, we think the 
December 15, 1925, to Oishei, and as as-| statement of the district judge, that it 
signee of Erwin C. Horton, on fluid pres-jis impossible to say where the motor 
sure motors; No, 1567328, issued Decem-| ends and the machine begins, or where 
ber 29, 1925, to Oishei, on motors for|the machine ends and the. motor begins 
windshield cleaners. is not without force. We think it un- 
_ On the filing of this second bill, on mo- | necessary, in view of what we have said, 
tion of plaintiff, and after notice to de-| to discuss any but the two Floberth pat- 
fendants and due hearing, but before'ents. The general and immediate pub- 
answer to the bill of complaint wasjlice acceptance of the Thompson device 
filed, a preliminary injunction was issued!convincingly confirms the existence of 
pending trial on the merits or until the| invention therein. 
further order of the court, against in-; We thus see no merit in the suggestion 
fringement of the Thompson patent No. | that the invention of the Thompson pat- 
1522344 and unfair competition. A mo-/jent lies not in the combination, but only 
tion made by defendants, after answer|in the substitution of one form.of. fluid- 
was filed, to vacate the order of prelimi-| pressure motor for another form of fluid- 
nary injunction was denied. The appeal| pressure motor in an old combination 
in No. 5125 is from the denial of this mo-' That suggestion’ loses sight of the uni- 
tion, The two appeals were heard to-! tary character of Thompson’s device and 


gether here. It is stipulated that the rec-!the direct and simultaneous action of its | ord, 


ord in 5084 may be used and considered! three elements, producing an essentially 
on the appeal in No, 5125. new combination. Every case involving 

1. Case No. 5084. By the device of; the use of old elements in a new com- 
the patent, No, 1522344, the familiar| bination must be judged upon its own 
windshield cleaner is made to wipe the} peculiar facts, 
glass through the medium of a swinging| whether real invention 
vane-piston rigidly attached, within} chanical skill is disclosed, 
a suitable casing, to a rock-shaft whese|a question .of. fact, 
rocking is directly caused by the oscil- | specific 


lating of the piston at right angles to, transfer of a device from one art to 


the rock-shaft, and substantially paral-'another, and _ its 
lel to the face of the windshield, such os-| therein, involves 

cillation being produced by atmospheric| Herman -v. 
pressure (as from the intake manifold|191 Fed. 
of the automobile engine), that is to say,'Ohmer v. 
pressure on the one side and partial | at pp. 186-187. 
vacuum suction on the other side of the! 


adaptation to 


The ultimate question, | ponderates against it. 
or only me- 


is, at the last,|cases there cited. 


use 
I patentable invention. 
. -Youngstown—C.:C: A. 6—j distinguished from mere infringement, 
579, 582, and cases cited in| we find it unnecessary at this time to 
Ohmer—C, C. A. 6—238 Fed. 


tainable, applicant should be given the 
benefit of the doubt. We see upon this 
record no sufficient reason why the ap- 
plicant should not have been given the 
— of such doubt as may have ex- 
isted. 


iElements of Combination 
' Produce New Result 


, We are not impressed that any of the 
claims of the Thompson patent are ag- 
gregational. Each relates to a unitary} 
machine for windshield cleaning. The 
elements of the combination co-act to; 
|produce a new and useful result, and! 
jnot a mere aggregation of several re- 
sults. Egry v. Standard Co.—C. C.- A. 
6—267 Fed. 186, 191. 
; Nor are we impressed that Thompson’s | 
device is shown not to be commercially | 
;successful. In the last analysis, we! 
[think the record on that subject prac-; 
|tically means only that the patent draw-| 
ings fail to show any soft packing be- 
tween the shaft and casing cover, which 
would be needed adequately to seal the 
leakage of air therebetween and prevent 
excessive friction. Patent drawings are 
jnot usually working drawings, and the 
record does not convince us that the 
use of such packing would not readily! 
| sone to a competent mechanic in the! 
! 


| 


actual building of the machine. 
on the market, success commercially 
seems beyond question. 

Defendant admits infringement if the 
claims are valid. It contends, however, | 
jthat the patent is sustainable only by: 
| limiting the claims to the exact features: 
;or changes made in Thompson’s motor-: 
jactuating device over the prior art; and| 
that, if so limited, infringement does not 
exist. It follows from what we have 
'said, that we think the claims should 
not be so limited. 


As put; 


We fail to find anything in the rte Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


court’s action in expediting the record 
which can be regarded as supporting an! 
opinion, for the purposes of this case, 


[that the Thompson motor was old, or as; peals for April 8, 9, 10 and 11 was 
justifying a remand for further proof., printed in the issue of April 1. 
lowing is the calendar from those dates 
fore us. j;to April 20, inclusive: 


| The prior art record seems sufficiently be-| 


Defendant contends that plaintiff has| 
failed to prove unfair competition, for} 
|lack of proof that defendant palmed off 
;its goods upon the public as the goods 
,of plaintiff, or attempted or intended so 
to do. Defendant stresses the opinion of 
this Court in Rathbone, Sard & Co. v.| 
Champion Steel Range Co., 189 Fed. 26, 
which involved an unpatented structure, 
and not unfair competition in aggrava- 
tion of patent infringement. 
stant case the District Court saw and 
heard all the witnesses. In his written; 
opinion he said: : 


‘Infringement Found | 
To Be Deliberate 


“The patent being valid it follows al-| 
! most inevitably from the similarity of | 
‘the parts, their methods of assembly,} 
|the external resemblance of the defend-} 
j;ant’s device with that of the structure! 
made under the authority of the pat- | 
ent, extending even to the interchange- | 
ability of the two structures upon wind- 
shields drilled for the one, that unfair 
; competition is fully disclosed by the rec- 
The patent in suit is found to be 
| valid and infringed, and such infringe- 
ment to be wanton and deliberate, ; 
** * *?? 

This conclusion should be accepted by 
unless the evidence decidedly pre- 
The Martin Mul- 
,len—C. C. A. 6—260 Fed. 916, 922, and: 
We see no incon- 


} us 


of as _is likewise the|sistency between that case and the 
question whether or not “to| While. me Sard & Company case, supers. | 


While we are not now prepared to say 
that the evidence preponderates against 
the conclusion of unfair competition, as 


pass upon that question which may be- 
| come unimportant in case the master 


While this Court has recognized that 


vane, alternately and automatically ap-!if most of the elements are already al [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] | 
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(motion). 


In the in-] tion). 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ANDAMUS: Nature and Grounds: Interest: Personal Injury: Failure 

of Official to Perform Public Duty.—A relator to be entitled to a writ 
of mandamus to compel the performance of a public duty by an executive 
official must be able to show that he will sustain a personal injury by the 
threatened violation of some positive administrative act, which the official 
is required by law to perform.—United States, ex rel. American Silver 
Producers Association et al. v. Mellon et al. (Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbus).—Yearly Index Page 306, Col. 6 (Volume IV). April 8, 
1929. 


MANDAMUS: Nature and Grounds: Persons Entitled to Relief: In- 
terest: Lack of Necessary Interest by Others.—The fact that no one 
else possesses the required interest to entitle him to a writ of mandamus 
to compel the performance of an alleged public duty does not entitle a relator 
suing in a representative capacity but not possessing a personal and direct 
interest in the litigation to its issuance——United States, ex rel. Anferican 
Silver Producers Association et al. v. Mellon et al. (Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 306, Col. 6 (Volume IV). April 
8, 1929. 


MANDAMUS: Nature and Grounds: Persons Entitled to Relief: In- 
-"* terest: Personal and Direct Interest of Representative——The American 
Silver Producers Association, a corporation organized not for profit whose 
members are engaged in the production of silver from mines in the United 
States and in the sale of silver produced from such mines, and in the con- 
duct of reduction works in the United States, does not have the necessary 
personal and direct interest to maintain an action in mandamus to compel 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the Mint to make certain 
purchases of silver under the so-called Pittman Act (40 Stats. 535).—United 
States, ex rel. American Silver Producers Association et al. v. Mellon et al. 
(Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia).— Yearly Index Page 
306, Col. 6 (Volume IV). April 8, 1929. 


MANDAMUS: Nature and Grounds: Persons Entitled to Relief: In- 
terest: Purchase of Silver Under Pittman Act: Financial Interest.— 
Where the relators petitionéd for a writ of mandamus to compel the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Director of the Mint to make cortain purchases 
of silver under the so-called Pittman Act (40 Stats. 535), but there is no 
showing that any of the relators would be financially benefited by the 
issuing of the writ, nor does it appear that the defendants were under obliga- 
tion to purchase silver from the relators or that the latter have any silver 
which they could sell to the defendants, held: The relators do not have the 
necessary legal interest upon which to claim the writ in their own behalf, 
and they are not in a position to claim it on behalf of others who might have 
such an interest since, even though the relators would be indirectly and 
remotely benefited Ly the purchase of silver from otehrs, this interest is 
too indirect and remote to entitle them to the writ.—United States, ex rel. 
American Silver Producers Association et al. v. Mellon et al. 
(Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 
306, Col. 6 (Volume IV). April 8, 1926. 


Patents 


ATENTS: Validity: Claims for Combination of Old Elements.—A com- 
bination claim may involve invention even if every element is old, pro- 
vided a new result is accomplished, or an old result reached by a new and 
better way. Patent 1522344 held valid.—Kendall, etc., v. Trico Products 
Corp. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit)—Yearly Index 
Page 306, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 8, 1926. 


PATENTS: Validity: Aggregations: Windshield Cleaners.—Where the 

claims relate to a unitary machine for windshield cleaning consisting of 
a rock shaft journaled in a casing, a wiper carried by the rock shaft, and a 
swinging operating member within said casing rigid with said shaft and 
adapted to receive direct applications of fluid pressure for rocking said shaft 
to operate said wiper, held: Claims valid, not being for aggregations, and 
being for a new combination of elements co-acting to produce a new and 
useful result. Patent 1522344.—Kendall, etc., v. Trico Products Corp. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 306, Col. 1 
(Volume IV). April 8, 1929. 


ATENTS: Infringement: Motion to Set Aside Preliminary Injunction— 
Where motion to set aside preliminary injunction granted to enjoin in- 
fringement of patent pending the determination of another suit was denied, 
and the affidavit accompanying the motion did not present proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the patent was anticipated, held: Motion properly 
denied, the refusal to grant preliminary injunction not being clearly an im- 
provident exercise of discretion. Patent 1522344.—Kendall, etc., v. Trico 
Products Corp. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 1929)— 
Yearly Index Page 306, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 8, 1929. 


ATENTS: Infringement: Windshield Cleaners——Where defendant’s de- 
vice was similar in structure, method of assembly and appearance to the 
patented construction, held: Patent infringed. Patent 1522344.—Kendall, 
ete., v. Trico Products Corp. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit).—Yearly Index Page 306, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 8, 1929. 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap-] 21058, Chas. F. Van Sicklen. 
25020, 20337, W. 
21063, Estate of Jos. Young. 


April 16, 1929. 


Fol- 


15065, 
25320, Howard Bland Sr. 
23, Blum’'s Inc. (motion). 
25812, Geo. M, Booth (motion). 
Estate of J. Frank Bowen. 
1, E. R. Braley (motion). 
» Thomas E. Burns (motion). 
, Charles H. Burns (motion), 

B. C. Christopher, jr. 

Estate of B. C. Christopher, Sr. 

Jas. K. Christopher. 

Chas. H. Cooke (motion). 

Sheperd K. DeForest. 

Hilda P. Derby. 

Coke E. Wilworth (motion). 
25237, Robert S. Dilworth (motion). 
25319, Edmond Doak (motion). 
25322, Will R. Dulaney (motion). 
9881, H. A, Dunham (motion). 
18384, East N. Y. Market Co., Inc. 
17244, Emporium Iron Co. 

15728, Everett Logging Co. 

14128, Falls Creek Sand & Stone Co. 
25321, Steve G. Gernet (motion). 
13848, 
27488, 
28756, 
21211, 
7647, 


27576, 


April 15, 1929. (motion). 


25046, Scott b. Appleby. 
8743, W. L. Barclay. 
5789, Bell & Co. & Holdings-Smith Co. 


21142, 
21141, 
21130, Estate of S. N. Boyles. 

16763, J. Elizabeth Buhl. 

5217, Duquesne Steel Foundry Co. (mo- 


20897, 
19851, 
21163, 
39285, 


Fajardo Sugar Co. 

J. W. Feeter Inc. 

Estate of Enoch Filer. 
Frank Filer (motion). 
16668, Finance & Guaranty Co. 
27594, Henry Fleishour. 

24558, H. D. Flood. 

26229, Leo Frankel. 

21117, Isidor Goldstein. 

28888, Ben Greenbaum. 

23160, Haystone Securities Co. 
15306, Charles S. Hempstead. 
21015, Herford Oil Co. 

19375, J. T. 
42192, 
22028, 
17714, 


Louis D. Hurtib, Est. 
Hans Isbrandsteen. 
Igleheart Bros, 

Jones Bros. & Co., Ine. 
Kaskaskia Life Ins, Co, 
21415, Mayking Coal Co. 

21442, Mstate of Clinton If. Lewis, 
21503, J. Russell McGee, 

21474, Mary S. McGee, 

21409, James F. Moore (motion), 
15392, Niles Fire Brick Co. 
21428, Phio State Mortgage Co. 
14185, 

(motion). 
25314, Oscar E. Roberts (motion). 
15536, 

tion). 
21351, 
25318, 


| 
| 25317, 


Hervey Inv. Co, 
Mrs. Mary 
state of Chas. 
21428, 


Hruza. 

if. HWulburd. 
Arthur F. Hull, 

25794, 34763, W. K. Johnson, 

22503, Jones Auto Co, 

, Adele Kahle. 

Arthur Legallet, Estate. 

, Madison Square Garden Corp. 
Gertrude McCormick (motios). 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co, 
Moore Cotton Mills Co. 
Delancey Nicoll. 

Emma H. Robeson. 
7, George W. Robeson. 
26, Irving S. Robeson. 
269, Robt. H. Robeson. 
54, Rossia Ins. Co. of America. 

, Stuart A. Russell (A, S. E.). 
Robert H. Russell (A. S. E.). 

,» Newton H. Russell (A. S. E.). 

» Henry L. Russell (A. S. E.). 
St. Louis Malleable Castings. 

, Wm. B. Schiller. 

2094, Wm. Ernest Seatree. 
18140, Nathan Shapirp. 
18261, Hiram W. Sibley. 
11539, Tex-Penn Oil Co. 
25922, Charles J. Tobin. 


| 
i 
Birdie Boyles. | 
Jack M. Boyles. | 
' 
' 


C. C. Rose. 

Mrs. Eliza Stiles (motion). 
J, Vernon Stiles (motion). 
South Penn Oil Co. 
Southern Phosphate Co. 
Summit Coal Co. 

Taylor Oil & Gas Co. 
James A. Thompson (motion). 
Union Co., Ltd. 

United Real Estate Co, 
Weston Dodson & Co, 
Frank R. Womack. 


April 17, 1929. 
P. D. Adam. 


20785, 
28321, 
13852, 
20168, 
25313, 
21473, 
21242, 
21247, 
25311, 


29309, 





(Statistical tabulation made public by Senator 


29298, 
24439, 
30444, 
tion). 
18044, 
30583, 


Francisco Aldecoa. 
American Furn, Co. 


16484, Aragon Mills. 
Arkansas Utilities Co. 


‘Aurnorizep Statements Onty Arf PreseNTeD HEREIN, Beina 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Silver 


Silver Producers Held 


to Lack Right 


To Compel Purchases by the Treasury * 


Appellants Declared Not to Be Parties in Interest as to Be 


Entitled to Writ 


UNITED STATES, EX REL. AMERICAN SIL- 
VER PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, DELLA 8. 
CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY, AND 
Spar CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY, 
APPELLANTS, V. ANDREW W. MELLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AND 


Rosert J. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF THE! 


Mint. No. 4851, Court or APPEALS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The appellants herein were held not 
to be such parties in interest as to 
be entitled to a writ of mandamus 
against the defendants to compel the 
purchase by the latter of certain silver 
under the so-called Pittman Act. With- 
out considering the merits of the case, 
the appellate court sustained the dis- 
missal of the petition for the writ on 
the ground that the relators were not 
sufficiently interested in the subject mat- 
|ter alleged to maintain the action. 


There was no showing, it is stated in 
the opinion, that any of the relators 
would be financially benefited by the is- 
suing of the writ, nor does it appear 
that the defendants .were under obliga- 
tion to purchase silver from the relators 
or that the latter have any silver which 
they could sell to the defendants. 

The defendants not only do not have 
sufficient legal interest upon which to 
| claim the writ on their own behalf, but 
they are not in a position to claim it on 
behalf of others, since, even though the 
relators would be indirectly and remotely 
| benefited by the purchase of silver from 
others, this interest is too indirect and 
|remote to entitle them to the writ, it 
| was held. 

The fact that no one else possesses the 
| required interest to entitle him to the 
| writ does not entitle the relators to its 
issuance, the opinion states. 

Appeal from the Supreme Court of 
|the District of Columbia. 

J. Harry Covington, Spencer Gordon, 
jand C. S. Thomas for appellants; Leo 
| A. Rover for appellees. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, Robb 
and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. 

The full text. of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Associate Justice Van Ors- 
del, follows: 


Appellants, relators below, appeal from 
a judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia dismissing their pe- 
tition for a writ of mandamus to compel 
defendants, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Director of the Mint, to 
|make purchases of silver under what is 
| known as the Pittman Act, 40 Stats. 535. 








| Statute Authorizes 


Sale of Bullion 


Section 1 of the Act, among other 
things, provides “That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized from 
time to time to melt or break up and to 
sell as bullion not in excess of 350,000,- 
000 standard silver dollars now or here- 
after held in the Treasury of the United 
States. * * * Sales of such bullion 
shall be made at such prices not less 
than $1 per ounce of silver one thousand 
fine and upon such terms as shall be 
established from time to time by the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Section 2 provides in part as follows: 
“That upon every such sale of: bullion 


of Mandamus. 


| broken up and sold as bullion. * 


after making allowances for all resales, 
shall not exceed at any one time the 
‘amount needed to coin an aggregate 
‘number of standard silver dollars equal 
to the aggregate number of standard 
‘silver dollars theretofore melted or 
! broken up and sold as bullion under the 
provisions of this Act, but such pur- 
chases of silver shall continue until the 
,net amount of silver so purchased, after 
making allowances for all resales, shall 
be sufficient to coin therefrom an ag- 
gregate number of standard silver dol- 
lars equal to the aggregate number of 
standard silver dollars theretofore so 
— or broken up and sold as bul- 
ion. 


Section 3 provides “That sales of 
silver bullion under authority of this 
Act may be made for the purpose of 
;conserving the existing stock of gold 
in the United States, of facilitating the 
settlement in silver of trade balances 
adverse to the United States, of pro- 
viding silver for subsidiary coinage and 
‘for commercial use, and of assisting 
:foreign governments at war with the 
lenemies of the United States. The al- 
| location of any silver to the Director of 
the Mint for subsidiary coinage shall, 
' for the purposes of this Act, be regarded 
* a sale or resale.” 


Silver Was Allocated 
To Director of Mint 


| It appears that under the terms of 
| Section 3 of the Act, the Secretary 
\of the Treasury, by formal allocations, 
‘allocated a certain amount of silver 
|to the Director of the Mint for subsidi- 
|ary coinage. These allocations, it is 
| contended, should be regarded as sales 
;or resales under the provisions of sec- 
jtion 3 of the Act. It is urged that in 
such cases a mandatory duty was laid 
{upon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
immediately direct the Director of the 
Mint to purchase a_ corresponding 
amount of silver from American pro- 
ducers at $1 per ounce. These pur- 
chases have not been made to take vhe 
place of silver so allocated for subsidi- 
ary coinage, and it is to compel the 
defendants by writ of. mandamus to make 
such purchases that this suit was 
brought. 


' The court below dismissed the peti- 
tion on the ground that the relators 
were not sufficiently interested in the 
subject matter alleged to maintain the 
‘action. Without considering the merits 
lof the case, we are of opinion that the 
| disposition of the case by the court be- 
low can be sustained. 


The relator, American Silver Pro- 
| Gncer ’ Association, is described in the 
petition as “a corporation organized not 
|for profit under the laws of Utah, the 
objects and purposes of which are to 
advise, aid and support legislation and 
; other procedure looking to the lower- 
‘ing of cost of production, reduction and 
| transportation of silver and the orderly 
j marketing of the same, the elimination 
'of discrimination against the industry, 
‘and to subserve, 
the interest of all those engaged in 
the production of silver in the United 


o* a< 
The net amount of silver so purchased, - 


promote and protect % 


from time to time the Secretary of the| States and elsewhere, and in that be- 
Treasury shall immediately direct the! half to prosecute any and all lines of 


Va. Pittsburgh Coal Co. | 


Bemis Riddell Fibre Co. (motion). 


Gilbert Creek Land Co. (motion). | 


17707, Reserve Natural Gas Co. 


T. J. & Victoria V. Rogers (mo- 


American Rwy. Express Co. (mo- 


Director of the Mint to purchase in the 
United States, of the product of the 
mines situated in the United States and 
of reduction works so located, an 
amount of silver equal to three hundred 
seventy-one and twenty-five hundredths 
grains of pure silver in respect of every 
|standard silver dollar so melted or 





11036, Dowling Bros. Ltd. 

18602, East Asiatic Co., 

27236, Fred G. Elder. 

42567, Emerald Oil Co. (motion). 

29307, T. A. Ensor. 

37480, F. A. Gillespie & Sons Co. (mo- 
tion). 

29313, W. Geopfert. 

21570, Sarah M. Hadley. 

42829, W. F. Hesse. 

42538, Milton A. Holmes (motion). 

42540, Ethel R. Holmes (motion). 

41834, International Lbr. Co. (motion). 

29302, H. F. Kerr. 

29301, Kerr Steamship Co. 

42523, J. Klein Sons Inc. (motion). 

29311, F. T. Kracke. 

10317, 11663, 21101, 
| Co. (motion). 


Ltd. 





Manning Abrasive 


21482, National Automatic Tool Co. 
42828, D. C. Noonan (motion). 
29304, J. O'Connell. 
21491, Edgar B. Odell, etc. 
29315, Louise Pate. 
42372, Peoples Wayne County Bank (mo- 
tion). 
42557, Provident Life Ins. Co. (motion). 
29300, Kermit Roosevelt. 
12663, Rothschild Colortype Co. 
29305, R. C. Scholz. 
18879, Estate of Jacob Siegal. 
29316, P. R. Smith. 
21494, Clarence C. Spinks Est. 
293038, I. Stackpole. 
| 29317, Robert Stackpole. 
42565, State Bank of Nauvoo (motion). 
30442, Summerfield Furn. Co. 
25761, If. A. Underwood, 
548, United Electric Co. (motign). 
9314, J. EB. Veasey. 
2506, Watson Moore Co, 
299, FE. Wright. 
29308, Harry Wright. 
22459, Yuma Ice Elec. & Mfg. Co. (mo- 
| tion), 
April 18, 1929. 
21660, Aetna Portland Cement Co. 
21599, L. T. Argo. 
25824, Frank P. Book. 
29481, Continental Life Ins. Co. 
20915, Dante Silk Co. 
20854, Oscar Davis. 
27237, Charles P. Day. 
17254, Nanaline H. Duke. 
18199, Irene O. D. Ferrer. 
15471, 19747, Foster & Reynolds Co. 
15381, General Gas & Elec. Corp. 
7762, S. M. Goldstein. 
26572, Einar L. Grondahl. 
14299, 26512, Harrisburg Pipe Bending 





Co. 

13837, O. M, Heard. hiss 
18024, Henryette Coal & Mining Co. 
22009, Horace K. Houston, 

22008, George T. Houston. 

22007, Philip D. Houston, 

12052, Houston Bros. 

13104, Geo. T. Houston, 

27944, C. A. W. Lepic. 

29974, Merchanies Bank & Trust Co, 


38109, Estate of F. R. Mockler (motion). | 


activity which may subserve and pro- 


mote the welfare of the silver mining 
industry and those engaged therein.” 

A list of the members of the Associa- 
|tion is attached to the petition as Ex- 
‘hibit A. It appears that the members 
of the association are engaged in the 
production of silver from mines situ- 
, ated in the United States and in the 
sale of silver produced from such mines, 
po in the conduct of reduction works 
in the United States. 


The relators, Della S. Consolidated 
Mines Company and Spar Consolidated 
Mines Company, are described in the 
petition as “Corporations organized 
under the laws of Colorado, and are 
engaged in the production of silver from 
mines situated in the United States and 
‘in the sale of silver the product of mines 
| situated in the United States and of re- 
duction works so located.” 


| Status of Relators 


Analyzed by Couyt 


_ The trial justice, in his able opinion 
in this case, analyzed the status of the 
relators as follows: “It will be ob- 
served that the first relator’ is a mere 


representative of its component mem- # 


bers and as such has no direct financial 
interest in the purchase of silver since 
it is avowedly a corporation organized 
not for profit. The second and third 
relators may be assumed to be corpora- 
tions organized for profit, and they are 
alleged to be engaged in the produc- 
‘tion of silver and in the sale of silver.” 
| “Paragraph thirteen of the petition, 
| as now amended, states that ‘throughout 
the period from May, 1920, to June, 
1928, and continuing to the date hereof 
members of the relator American Silver 
Producers’ Association have been and 
they are now ready, willing and able 
to sell to the said predecessors in of- 
fice of the defendant Robert J. Grant, 
Director of the Mint, and to said de- 
fendant, silver the product of mines 
situated in the United States and of 
reduction works so located at the price 
of one dollar per ounce.’ An examina- 
tion of the list of the members of the 
American Silver Producers Association 
annexed to the petition shows that 
neither the second nor the third rela- 
tor is a member of the American Silver 
: Producers Association. 

| “Nor is it alleged what members of the 
| Association have been and are now 
jready, willing and able to sell as al- 
,leged. The second relator, Della S. Con- 
|solidated Mines Company, is alleged to 
|have ‘been incorporated December 12, 
Pee and to have acquired the entire 
business and assets of seven other com- 
panies, the names of which are given, 
but none of said companies is found in 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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Pine, of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, in statement issued April 5 offering solution for farm problem.) 


Massachusetts Pennsylvania Oklahoma No. Dakota Ohio 
Amt. Pet. Amt. Pet. Amt. Amt. Pet. Amt. 
$ 303,761 7 260,429 3 $ 25,694 $ 3,061 5 $ 161,586 $ 2,815 
1,499,921 33 2,290,569 31 148,346 17,518 31 790,609 11,794 
. 4,108,984 90 12,195,126 167 306,560 18,412 33 1,324,416 14,260 
4,554,280 7,291,842 100 267,739 55,649 1,062,757 52,344 
. 4,170,612 5,536,545 76 239,655 65,304 1,215,924 65,531 
2,0€ A 3,078,672 42 56,677 669,974 i 
é 4,118,888 56 60,393 933,910 
1,888,144 26 489,691 
52 1,083,257 
67 1,099,125 
823,876 
1,623,821 


21578, Wm, F. Newberry. 

27477, Alice Norberg. 

27476, O. E. Norberg. 

27933, Northeast Lumber Co, 

27711, A. H. Phillips Inc, 

21593, Mrs, A. S. Roberts, Eta. 

21581, J. Wm. Schultze. 

27024, T. A, Snell. 

27943, L. L. I. Whitcomb. 

27940, L.. A. F. E. Whitcomb. 

27941, M. M. E. G. T. Whitcomb, 

16121, Lydia L. Whitcomb. 

27942, 16120, 16119, Estate of L. P. 
Whitcomb. 

16118, Louis A. Whitcomb, 

16117, M. T. Whitcomb. 


42212, Associated Supply Co, 
24380, Bayside Redwood Co. 
. 18383, Blake Wet Wash Laundry 


lowa (motion), 

Amt. 5 
$ 53,924 ; $ 
385,192 ) 
547,591 
823,605 
DF eg 


California 
Amt. Pct. 
75,009 4 
545,594 28 
1,034,429 54 
1,911,819 100 
1,923,647 104 
1,107,212 58 
1,710,698 89 
693,935 36 
1,827,435 96 
2,099,266 169 
2,628,010 127 
4,590,456 240 


Montana 
Amt. Pet. 


Washington 
Amt. Pet. 
$ 11,163 3} Co. 
166,741 49 42740, 
359,658 106 | tion). 
339,012 100 42264, 
234,339 68 21499, 

76,274 22 25041, 
122,584 29297, A. E. Clegg. 

71,849 29306, Kathleen Clegg. 

151,109 21490, Allen Craig, Est. 

152,548 29310, Albert Danzig. 

184,194 30162, Phillip J. Davis (motion). 
621,241 29312, A. S. Dillon. 


Pet. 


The Anited States Daily 


in New York 


THE UNITED States Daily is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 


Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. (mo- 
| 


100 Robert Y. Brown (motion), 
Calif, State Life Ins. Co. 
Cantrell & Cochran Ltd, 


Oro Dt ot -1-1 
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17,349 
$2,153 
26,260 
51,490 
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45,266 
69,374 
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Calendar of Hearings Assigned 


Proceedings of 


Commerce Commission 





May 1. 7 j 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 13638 ana | 
13639—Filed by the Southern Pacific ; 
Company, Phoenix, Examiner : 
Disque. 

No. 17000—Rate ~ ae { 
Part 10, Hay; hay rates within the Ww est- 
ern District. Helena, Mont., Examiners 
Worthington and Walsh. . 

Jo. 21572 and 20700—United States Graph-! 

— Company vy. The Baltimore & Ohio) 
Railroad et al. Fort Wayne, Indiana, Ex- | 
aminer Main. bie “Sides 

Jo. 21979 and Sub. 1—Ashlan efining 

ee. Inc. v. Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad et al. Ashland, Kentucky, 


Examiner Clifford. 


Ariz., 


“Structure Investigation, | 





1—Heywood- Wakefield ! 





No. 21768 and Sub. ¢ ; 

"Sees v. Boston & Maine Railroad 
ston, Examiner Fiedler. 

+ Sek cn Portland 


No. 12598 and Sub. 1—Oklahoma | ' 
‘Cement Company v. Atchison, Topeka & i 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Examiner R. Brown. 

| 


ay 2. 
»o. 15026-Oklahoma Millers’ League | 
‘ Albama & Mississippi Railroad et | 
Oklahoma City, Examiner R. Brown. 


83—Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau Vv. 


Vv. 
al 


No, 2199 : 
Nthe Arkansas Valley Interurban Rail- 
way et al. Topeka, Kans., Examiner 


Williams. ’ - 
No, 19876—New England Milk Rate Com- 


mittee et al v. Boston and Albany Rail- 
road et al. Boston, Examiner Fiedler. 
May 3 





No. 21755 and Sub. 1—McGrath Sand & | 
Gravel Company et al. Vv. Meee’ | 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Chi- | 


cago, Examiner Fuller. 

No. 21898—Logan Hardware 
Company et al. v- Aberdeen 
fish’ Railroad et = Charleston, 
Sxaminer Clifford. . 

ict bhisa -tnina Empire Manufacturers 
Association v. Abilene & Southern Rail 
way et al. Spokane, Examiner Pyle. 

d ican Tar Products Com- 


& Supply 
and Rock- 
W. Va., 





{ 


1 


No. 21630—Amer 4 porn 
pany v. Atlanta, Birmingham and ¢ oast 
Railroad et al. Washington, Examiner 
Curtis. | 


May 4, 

. 1—Crane & MacMahon, 

Louisville & Nashville 

and related fourth sec- 
Lima, Ohio, Examiner 


No. 21906 and Sub | 
Incorporated v. 
Railroad et al.; 
tion applications. 


Main. ' 
No. 21839—Jersey Cereal Company V. The | 
Ann Arbor Railroad et al. Harrisburg, | 
Pa., Examiner Prout. | 
. May 6. 

No. 20877—Rates on salt to and hetween 
points in southern territory. Atlanta, 
Ga., Examiner Hay. 

No. 20672 and Sub. No. 1— Interstate 
merce Commission Vv. Missouri-Kansas- 





| 


ate Com- | 


Texas Railroad. Washington, Director 
Mahaffie. 





Finance No. 4107—Claim of Gideon & North 
Island Railroad Under Section 204. Ww ash- 
ington, Assistant Director Burnside. 

No. 18815 and 21277—Ira Casterline, In- 

corporated v. Erie Railroad et al. New- 
ton, N. J., Examiner Peterson. 

No. 22003—Sussex County Fuel | 
Erie Railroad et al. Newton, N. J., 
a Peterson. ’ 

na genes and Sub. 1—The Chapman Mill | 
ing Company et al. v. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Railway et al. Sherman, | 
7 Sxaminer R. Brown. 

a taeee emt Sub. 1—Tomahawk Pulp & 
Paper Company V- Canadian National! 
Railways et al. Chicago, Examiner W. 
H. Smith. 








May 7. 
No. 21294—Thomas 8. Smith & Co. et al. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 


v. ’ } 
et al.: and related fourth section appli- 
cation. Chicago, Examiner W. H. 
Smith. 


Coast Points to 
New Mexico 
Examiner 


Pacific 
in Colorado, 
San Francisco, 


Lumber from 
Destinations 
and Texas. 
ai ares No. 38—In the Matter of Rules 
and Instructions for the Inspection and 
Testing of Steam Locomotives and Ten- 
ders in Accordance with the Act of 
February 17, 1911, as-Amended. Albany, 
ie Ss é Rogers, with re- 


before Examiner Rog . ‘ 
spect to the petition of the New York 
Central R 


of rule 116 (i) relating to cab storm 
windows. 

No. 18102—Boren-Stewart Company et al. 
v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Dallas, Tex., Examiner 


R,. Brown. 


| Fe 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


ailroad for exemption of its; 


‘ 


steam locomotives from the requirements | 





| 


the Interstate | 


Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al. Chi- | 
cago, Examiner W. H. Smith. 
May 20. 


| No. 21095—Rates on newsprint paper, im- | 


port and domestic, to points in official 
and southern classification territories. 
Minneapolis, Commissioner Campbell and 
Examiner Howell. 

No. 21474—Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road et al. Little Rock, Ark., Examiner 
R. Brown. 

No. 21926—Evaporated Milk Association v. 

Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al. Chi- 

cago, Examiner W. H. Smith. 

May 20. 

vestigation and Suspension No. 3088, | 

Supplement Nos. 1, 2 and 8—Cans, iron, 

steel or tin, in Illinois and Western 

Trunk Line Territories and between those 

Territories and Central Territory. Chi- | 

cago, Examiner W. H. Smith. 

Investigation and Suspension No. 3218— 
Plumbers goods, between points in Cen- 
tral, Mlinois, and Western Trunk Line 
Territories. Chicago, Examiner W. H. |} 
Smith, in so far as household enameled | 
ware is concerned. | 

Investigation and Suspension No. 3236— | 
Plumbers goods between points in Cen- 
tral Illinois and Western Trunk Line 
Territories (2). Chicago, Examiner W. | 
H. Smith. 

No. 19646—Gopher State Canneries, Incor- 
porated, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe | 





In 


higan Canners Association Vv. | 
Chicago, Ex- 





- 
2 


N 


Railway et al. Chicago, Examiner W. 
H. Smith. 
No. 21808—Mic 
Ann Arbor oo. al. 
aminer W. H. Smith. 
No. 21337 and Sub, 1, and No, 218.32—J. J. 
Lane v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe| 
Railway et al. Roswell, N. Mex., | 
iner Archer. : 
o. 21390—Lane and Fort v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Roswell, 
N. Mex., Examiner Archer. — | 
0. 21531 and Sub. 1—Oscar White et al. 7.) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | 
et al. Roswell, N. Mex., Examiner Archer. 
May Zi. it 
No. 21459—Gilliland Oil Company v. Atchi- | 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Roswell, N. Mex., Examiner Archer. | 
May 22. | 
No. 21903—Bukove Motor Company et al. v. | 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et | 
al. Roswell, N. Mex., Examiner Archer. | 
May 24. 
No, 20293—The Texas Wheat Growers A8- 
sociation v. Southern Pacific Company 





| 
et al. Amarillo, Tex., Examiner Archer. 
May 27. : | 

No. 20802—South Georgia Traftic Bureau | 


et al, v. Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast | 
Railroad et al. Macon, Ga., meal 
Keitler. | 

Investigation and Suspension No. 3243— | 
Coal from Mines in Alabama, Georgia, | 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia to | 
Destinations in: Southeastern and Caro- | 
lina Territories. Macon, Ga., ef 
.ettler. 

me 20196 and Subs. 1, 2 and 3—City of 
Quincy et al. vy, Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad et al. Macon, Ga., Examiner 
Ixettler. 


No. 20010—City of Augusta V. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad et al. Macon, Ga., 
Kexaminer Kettler. 


yurth Section Application No. 13524— 
Filed jointly by Agents J. E. Tilford and 
J. A. Streyer, for authority, to estab- 
lish and maintain rates on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from mines and sta- 
tions in Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
~Tennésseé, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
to points in Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama, witheut observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision. Macon, 


| T 
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HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


| 





Methods of Using Non-bituminous Materials 
In Building Roads Are Improved by Experiments | 





Topic 41—Public Roads. 


Fourth Article—Non-bituminous Materials in Road Construction 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey be made in order to determine whether the material 
of the Government are shown the practical is suitable for use. 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 7 a) Sm | 
The present series deals with Public Roads. ( F LATE, considerable attention has been given to 
the manufacture of special cements which harden 
much more rapidly than standard cement. By using | 
By F. H. Jackson, such materials it is possible to open concrete roads | 
Senior Engineer of Tests, Bureau of Public Roads, to traffic very much sooner than would otherwise be | 
Department of Agriculture. the case. 


Because of the great convenience to the public in 
opening pavements shortly after construction, the use 
of these special cements will undoubtedly increase. | 

s 2. 6 | 


HE Bureau of Public Roads maintains a com- 

pletely equipped testing laboratory at Wash- 

ington, in which tests of road materials are 

made. This laboratory was the pioneer in this 
sort of work in the United States. It was established 
about 25 years ago and has always been looked upon 
as the standard road material laboratory of the coun- 
try, although practically every State now has its own 
highway testing laboratory. 


Portland cement is employed in several types of high- 
way surfacing, but its principal use is in the thousands 
of miles of cqncrete pavements which are added yearly 
to the highway system. Owing to the importance 
of concrete to the road builder, considerable attention 
is being given to a study of this material, with the 
object of developing a product which will have maxi- 
mum resistance to destructive agents. These include 
investigations of factors which influence strength, re- 
sistance to frost action, etc. 


At present the laboratory restricts its routine work 
to tests of samples of materials submitted either 
by its own representatives in the field or representa- 
tives of the several State highway departments. Test- 
ing for the general public has been discontinued. 

e+ The manufacture of good concrete is an art and it 
has been found that the time and money expended in 
studying how to make good concrete is more than 
repaid in the added life of the highway or bridge in 


which it is used. 

TRAP rock, granite and limestone are the usual types 
~ of stone quarried for road work, the former being 
in great demand in those sections where it is available, 
because of its excellent quality. 


The Government laboratory keeps in close touch with 
the various State laboratories, cooperating with them 
individually and collectively in the development and 
use - uniform standard methods of testing road ma- 
terials. 


- s 


This cooperative work has resulted in the adoption 
by the American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials and the publication by the Government of a book 
of standard methods of testing for use throughout 
the country. 


| 

| 

Traps are particularly desirable for use in the various \ 

types of asphalt and tar-bound roads, because of their 

hardness and toughness. The huge trap rock quarries 

of New England, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, some 

of which are equipped to turn out as much as 10,000 

tons of crushed stone per day, are typical examples 

= the development which is taking place in this in- 
dustry. 


* * * 

ESEARCH work in non-bituminous materials car- 

ried on by the laboratory of the Bureau of Public 
Roads includes studies of methods of utilizing available 
materials to the best advantage, with special reference 
to new and untried materials or combinations of ma- 
terials. The work is of great economic importance 
due to the fact that local materials must be used 
in surfacing our vast mileage of secondary roads. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* 


Granite quarries are situated in many parts of the 
country, although in the case of this material the pro- 
duction of crushed stone is secondary to the manu- 
facture of dimension stone for building purposes, or 
granite block for street paving. 


* * 


The principal non-bituminous materials used in rural 
road construction are portland cement, ctushed stone, 


gravel, and sand. | 


* * 

Portland cement is made from a number of different 
raw materials and~great care is necessary to insure 
their proper combination so that the product after 
__ burning and grinding may be of standard quality. The 


* 


this reason are not quite as suitable for asphalt ma- | 
cadam. They make, however, excellent aggregate for 
concrete. 





Ga., Examiner Kettler. 


Purchase of Silver 


Is Not Required 





trolling the quality of portland cement. 


These specifications include tests for strength, sound- 
ness, time of setting and fineness, all of which must 


meer of Tests, Bureau of Roads, Department 
of Agriculture, will continue the discussion of 


non-bituminous materials in road construction. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





Right to Compel Treasury to 
Buy Denied Producers. 





[Continued from Page 8.} , 
the list of members of the American Sil- 
ver Producers’ Association. 

“It is alleged that the grantors and 
predecessors in interest of the second 
relator furnished some of the silver con- 
tents of bullion bought by the defend- 


May 8 'ant’s predecessor in office between the 


it to and between 


No. 20877—Rates on sa vetw 
Birming- 


points in southern territory. 
ham, Ala., Examiner Hay. | 
Finance No. 7495—Joint Application of the 


\first day of August, 1920, and the first 


day of June, 1923. 
“It is not alleged that either the second 





sought is by injunction or mandamus, 
whether it is to enforce a law or to re- 
strain the enforcement of a law, the re- | 
sult is the same. The relator to be en-| 
maintain an action in mandamus, its in-! titled to relief must be able to show that | 
terest in the subject matter of the litiga- | he will sustain a personal injury by the 
tion must be personal and direct, not in- | threatened violation of some positive ad-| 
direct and remote. This rule of direct | Ministrative act, which the official is re- 
interest, however, is controlling in man- | Quired by law to perform. Clearly the 
|damus, whether the action be in the in- | relator corporations show no such direct ; 
| terests of a corporation or a private in- | interest as to entitle them to the relief; 


dividual. As was further said in the | sousnt. | 


held that the right of a corporation to 
obtain either damages or an injunction 
must be based on injury to its property. 


Undoubtedly, before a corporation may 








Daily Decisions | 
of the 








| 
, The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 


eral Accounting Office, must approve | 
of all expenditures by Government | 


@ pNo. 21773—Pine Bluff Grain Exchange et 


‘or the third relator had any silver which 
\it is ready and willing to sell under said 
‘act, but it is alleged, in general terms, 
|as follows: ‘The purported revocation of 
allocations * * * and the continued 
failure of the defendant, Robert J. Grant, 
and his predecessors, to purchase such 
Filed by F. W. Gomph, Agent, Pacific! silver bullion as required in the Pittman 
Freight Tariff Bureau, with respect to ' Act has resulted and still results in great 
rates on canned fruits and canned vege-| loss and injury to the members of the re- 
tables. San Francisco, Examiner Archer.|jatoy American Silver Producers’ Asso- 
No. 21955—Darling & Company v. Bangor | ciation * * * and to the relators, 
- seco’ ———. at. Chicago‘ neta s. Consolidated Mines Lompeny 

ee ig : 259—'and Spar Consolidate ines Company, 
@Investigation and Suspension No. 3250 ee v4 OM others sianilasty eitealed fav 


Sand, gravel, slag, stone and chert be-| 1 atec 
tween, from and to points in Mississippi | which the relators and others similarly 


Public Utilities California Corporation 
and Nevada-California & Oregon Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, for a cer- 
tificate that the acquisition by the for- 
mer Company of the properties of the 
latter company will be in the public in- 
terest. San Francisco, Examiner Archer. 
Yourth Section Application No. 13669— 


Valley territory. Memphis, Examiner situated have no legal remedy except by 
Waters. writ of mandamus as herein prayed.’ 
May 9. | “phis general averment of injury can | 


‘x Parte No. 38—In the matter of rules} 
and instructions for the inspection and | 


testing of steam locomotives and tenders 7 , rt oe 
in accordance With the act of February The relators base their right of action 


17, 1911, as amended. Albany, New}not only on their own interests and the 
York, Examiner Rogers, with respect tojinterest of other individuals and corpo- 
the petition of the Boston and Maine ;yations producing silver from mines sit- 
Railroad for exemption of certain of its] yated in the United States, and the sale 
steam locomotives from the requirements | of silver from such mines, but also on 
of rule 116 (i) relating to cab storm benoit of the citizens of the United 
No. 21915--Interstate Power Company vy. | States generally, to whom it is alleged 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway the defendants owe the duty of a strict 
et al. Chicago, Examiner W. H. Smith. | compliance with the terms of the statute. 
No. 21463—Jensma Creamery Company et There is no showing that any of the 
al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- realtors would be financially benefited 
way et al, San Francisco, Examiner | py the issuing of the writ. Neither does 
Archer. May 10 it appear that the defendants were under 
No. 20877—-Rates on salt to and between obligation to purchase silver from the 
points in southern territory. Nashville, relators or that they have any silver 
Tenn., Examiner Hay. which they could sell to the defendants. 
No. 21894—Lehigh Stone Company v. The | Not having the necessary legal interest 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. Wash-jupon which to claim the writ on their 
ington, Examiner Fuller, yee behalf, it logically follows that they 
No. Na eee a eel trans Mest are not in position to claim it on behalf 
on vV. a wU - * * 

soeiPRailroad et al. Galveston, Examiner ef others who might have such an in- 
No ste we. E. Dee Company v. Ahn-j Assuming, for the purpose of argu- 
apee & Western Railway et al. Chicago, ;ment, though it does not clearly appear 
Examiner W. H. Smith. from the record, that realtors would be 
No. 21931 ‘and Sub. 1—Whitacre-Greer | indirectly and remotely benefited by the 
| purchase of silver from others, this in- 

terest is too indirect and remote to en- 


not avail the relators further than it is 





Fireproofing Company vy. Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad et al, 





Chicago, Examiner W. H. Smith. : . : A 
No. 21561—Consolidated Copper Mines ree them to the writ. Hines yi United 
Corporation vy, Nevada Northern Rail- States, 268 U. S. 143. Unite ates 
way et al. San Francisco, Examiner | Ex. Rel. Alsop Process Company v. Wil- 

Archer. son, 33 App. D. C. 472. 
May 13. While a corporate entity in its per- 


No. 20877—Rates on salt to and between: 
points in southern territory, Cincinnati, | 
Ohio, Examiner Hay. 


sonal capacity may be sued for any liabil- 
ity which it incurs, and it may sue in 
any action necessary for the protection 
erty rights, it is exceedingly 


al. v. St. Louis Southwestern Railway of its aes rl : 3 @ 
et al. Pine Bluff, Ark. Mxaminer R. | doubtful if its citizenship, limited to the 
Brown. state of its creation, is such as to permit 


No. .20526—North Shore MAterial Com- | it to sue in a purely representative ca- 


pany v. Chleage & Nosthwsstern Rae: pacity. As we said in the Alsop case: 
aon OL Ubcago, Skam . “The relator, as a corporate entity, has 
> ; 


May 15. 

No. 20937 and Sub. 1—American Company 
of Arkansas et al. v. Ashley, Drew & 
Northern Railway et al. Little Rock, 
Ark,, Examiner R. Brown. 

No, 21869-—-Evaporated Milk Association v. 


owing by the Secretary to the public.” 


v. Whalen, 149 U. S. 157, where the rail- 
road company, in a suit for injunction, 
sought to abate a nuisance, the court 





y 








nt X 


supported by proper averments of fact.” | 


no interest in the enforcement of duties | 


Alsop case: 

“The rule permitting private parties 
whose rights are directly jeopardized to} 
maintain mandamus to compel a public | 
duty is a salutary one, but it should not | 
be enlarged to such an extent as to! 





Relators in their brief urge that if 


say with certainty that the silver would 
| be purchased from him rather than from 
other producers.” 

This admission, in our opinion, ends 


shown, exists, there will be no one en- | 
titled to the writ; but the fact that, no, 
one else possesses the required interest | 
to entitle him to the writ, does not en- 
title relators to its issuance. Neither 
does the fact that the United States may 
create a right in a certain class of indi- 
viduals against itself, imply an obliga- 
tion to provide a remedy for its enforce- 
ment through the courts or otherwise. 
Dunlap v. Black, 128 U. S. 40; United 
States Ex. Rel. Ness v. Fisher, 223 U. S. 
683; United States v. Babcock, 250.U. S. 
328. 

Finally, it is urged that the relator 
corporations may maintain this action on 
behalf of the public. Assuming, withou 
admitting, that the corporations have all, 
the political and commercial rights of 
citizens, they are not in position to main- 
tain an action in mandamus against de- 
fendant officers in the interest of the 
whole public. It is well settled that a 
citizen and taxpayer is not in position to 
challenge the constitutionality of a law 
or restrain its enforcement by the proper 
officers, though he will be financially in- 
jured to the extent of being required to 

ay larger taxes. 
on, 262 U. S. 447. 








In United States Ex. Rel. Stowell v. | Jains Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. | 


Deming, 57 App. D. C. 223, this court 
said: “The purpose of mandamus is not 
to establish a legal right, but to enforce 
one alread 


particular act of which performance is 
sought must be clear and complete. 
has been said with good reason that the 
right to its performance must be so clear 
as not to admit of reasonable doubt or 
controversy. The right involved must 
also be substantial, and not a mere ab- 
| stract right.” 

Applying this rule to the present case, 
it will be observed that the relator cor- 


| porations not only fail to disclose a clear | Att. orders Feb. 
In Northern Pacific Railroad Company | and complete legal right, but there is no! 


direct or even indirect financial loss 
property damage whatever shown, 


It is immaterial whether the remedy | from Washington, D, C, to Manila, P. I. 


they “cannot bring the action, who can? | from University of California, Berkeley, 
There is and can be no producer who can! Calif., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 


the case, for unless such a direct interest, ; Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fredericktown, 
as that which it is admitted cannot be. N. 


; to the president of the Army retiring board 


t | Ohio. 


| ta 
'the medical examining board appointed to 


Frothingham v. Mel- | March 8, revoked. 


established; hence the legal | 
right of relator to the performance of the | Texas. 


It} orders March 20, amended, 


Or D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Honolulu, Hawaii, 





The judgment is affirmed with costs. : a 
April 1, 1929. agencies before such expenditures 

finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 


Army Orders 


Staff Corps and Departments, 
Guard, for armory drill pay, 1916 to 1920, 
may not be allowed under section 109 of the 
act of June 3, 1916, 39 Stat, 209, and as 
Diest Lieut Waste Mer Meets. °O, m. | 8mended by act of June 4, 1920, 41 Stat. 
omen. to ante ak ieee, oe [= in the absence of satisfactory evidence 


Sales Corl ©.. Deseret. Devt... teom' showing that he attended drills as required 
id - law and regulations in effect at 
ne time. 


A-26241. Pay of commi 


Second Lieut. /rederic A. Henney, E. C., 


Lieut. Col. George P. Tyner, F. 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Chicago, Ill. 


A., from 


ae 
Major John E. Creed, Inf., from Douglas, : 
Ariz., to Fort Benning, Ga. officers—U. S. Coast Guard, 
Major Ramon Francis Conlisk, Signal | ing clause, 
Corps Res., to duty at Presidio of San | 16, 1929, 45 Stat. 1187, the fact that the pay 
Francisco, Calif. which a commissioned warrant officer with 
Major Walter Daniel Koch, Ord. creditable record was receiving is greater 
Res., to duty at Washington, D, C. than the pay to which entitled under the 
Major Gar A. Roush, Specialist Res., to} act, but the allowances he was receiving 
duty at Washington, D. C. are less than allowances to which entitled 
Capt. Robert G. Forsythe, Signal Corps, | under that act, does not preclude him from 
from Fort Monmouth, N. J., to Fort Sam | receiving saved.pay and, at the same time 
Houston, Texas. the allowances authorized in the act. so 
Capt. Nels J. Thrud, Q. M. C., will report | long as the limitation on the total of’ pay 
and allowances, prescribed in section 2 


ssioned warrant 
, Under the sav- 
section 4, of the act of February 


Dept. 





at headquarters First Corps Area, for ex- 
amination. 

Capt. John William Schwinn, Specialist 
Res., to duty at Wright Field, Dayton, |laws and be entitled also to rental and 
subsistence allowances computed on _ his 
pay period as determined under the act. 

The monthly base pay of warrant of- 
ficers prescribed in the act of February 16, 
1929, 45 Stat. 1187 is saved to commissioned 
warrant officers when it exce 
as commissioned warrant officers. 


In determining the monthly prorata basis 
for reducing the allowances of a commis- 
sence warrant officer who 
meet at headquarters, Ninth Corps. Area sonibed ip ee re eee co 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. | 16, 1929 48 Stat. 1187, tie sock ley ar Pek. 

Capt. Myron W. Tupper, F. A., order of | ruary of leap years is to be disregarded, 
| the prorata limitation on pay and allow- 
; ances being the same whether February 

has 28 or 29 days. 

A-26436 (S) Transportation—Dependents— 
Army officer. An enlisted man in the Army 
discharged in order to enable him to ac- 
cept an appointment as second lieutenant 
and ordered as such officer to proceed to 
another station for duty is an officer or- 
dered to make @ permanent change of sta- 
Lieut, Col. Walter K. Wilson, General | tion within the meaning of section 12 of 
Staff Corps, orders Feb, 21 revoked, from! the act of May 18, 1920, 41 Stat. 604, 
Washington, D. C., to West Point, N, Y, | 426537, Contracts—Liquidated damages. 

Major Clyde L. Hastman, Signal Corps, Where a contract provides for the deduc- 
from Fort Monmouth, N. J., to Brooklyn,| tion of liquidated damages for “delays for 
N. Y. which the contractor is responsible” a con- 

Capt. William C. Mahoney, Q. M. C., from tractor is not entitled to remission of liq- 
Norfolk, Va., to Governors Island. N. Y. | uidated damages for delays due to an epi- 

Second Lieut. Peter W. Shunk, Coast; demic of disease or to difficulty in the 
8, revoked, trom Manila, | Work. 

P. I, to West Point, N. Y, A-26460. (S) Armory drill pay—National 

Capt. Ernest A. Rudelius, Inf., from Frt |; Guard. An officer of the National Guard 
belonging to one organization is not en- 
titled to pay for attending drills with an- 
other organization, 


Major John L. Dunn, Inf., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Major Wibb E. Coper, Med. Corps, de- 
tailed as a member of the medical examin- 
ing board appointed to meet at head- 
quarters, Eight Corps Area, Fort Sami 
Houston, Texas. 
Major Wibb E. Cooper, Med. Corps, de- 
iled as an examiner and witness before 


First Lieut. John Myron Joslyn, Chap- 


Warrant Officer Robert E. Lassiter, 
from Lakehurst, N, J., to Langley Field, 





a. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Gorman, Q. M. C., 
rom Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Marfa, 





Major Clemens W. MeMillan, Med. Corps, | 





Col, Willlam H. Tschappat, Ord. Dept., 





\ 
\ 


thereof, is not exceeded: subject to these. 
limitations an officer may continue to re-| 


ceive pay to which entitled under prior | 888t. to Chief of Bu. C, & R.; 


Aero mechanics; all about aviation, in plain 








New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and childrem’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 











| Adams, Maude, The French work book, by; company, ine, American Schaeffer & 


. and F. B. Knight 90 p. illus. Budenberge division, 1928 29-5812 
N. Y., Rand, McNally & co., 1929. | Cravens, George W. Welding; a practical 
29-5936 treatise on the applications of electric, 


gas, and thermit welding to manufac- 


English lv. illus. N. Y.,, Experi-| turing and repair work, by . ..and F. D. 
menter publishing co., 1929, 29-5809 aoe es 1” 5, ee oggnicaso, sree 

. 3 can technical society, 1929. 29-580 

Appel, Benjamin. aoa os oly Davis, Helen Bayley. Moth-wings. 56 p. 
eae . ee re ee altimore, O'Donovan, Call 20., 1929. 

d, Robert Campbell MacCombie. The : _ an 


Aul 


| Bass, Charles Cassedy. Practical clinical 


| Benes, Edvard. My war memoirs, by 


| Catholic emancipation, 1829 to 1929; essays; 


Granites are not so tough as trap rock, and for | Marine Corps Base, Nav. Oper. Base, San 


| 10; to U. S. 8S. Mississippi. 


| Staff, Battleship Divs., Battle Fit., about 
| May 21; to aide on staff, CinC, Battle Fit. 


jaide and flag secy. 


| flag secy. on staff, Dest. Sqds., Setg. Fit. 
jabout July 1; 


: : 2 | staff, Light Cruiser Div. 3, Sctg. Fl 
Accounting Office | Lieut. Comdr. Paul Seradban, ek. Tade on 


| staff, Sctg. Fit., about June 21; to aide on| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


National , Sad. 2B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 


| 


| 


eds their pay | 


se total pay and | 


| San Francisco about April 


Burns we love; a first attempt to ob- | 
tain a better understanding of the mis- 
sion, message and meaning of the poet 


Dollier de Casson, Francois. A history of 
Montreal, 1640-1672, from the French of 
.., translated and edited, with a life of 


of humanity and of the common cause, the author, by ) * y. . 
by ... with a dedication to Col. Walter Ni. ¥.; EP. eee aie 
Scott_a foreword by Col. John Gribbel,| Evans, Ifor Leslie, The British in tropical 
LL. D., and contributions by Sir Arthur! Africa, am historical outline, by .. . 396 
Keith, Sir Harry Lauder, Canon Robert] p,, illus. Cambridge, Eng. "The Univer. 
Ellis Jones, Augustine P. Barranco and] sity press. 1929. aes 29-5724 
Mrs. Russell William Magna, with a|/Fuchs, Theodore, Stage lighting. 499 p. 
portrait and twelve full page illustra- illus. Boston, Little, Brown, and coy 
tions; published under the auspices of 1929. ‘ 29-5811 
the New York Caledonian club, the ew | Gardner, Edward Hall, ed. Good taste in 
= ae eee oe . *| speech; the manual of instruction of the 

-] attr ay oO raer o " 
mk ieee. eee ek eye pronunciphone course, prepared by’ 4 


group of educators, writers and speakers 
under the direction of - . and E, Ray 
Skinner. 8&3 p. Chicago, Ill, The Pro- 
nunciphome co., 1928. 29-5943 
Guardian Detroit bank, The straits of high 
adventure. “Le detroit des grandes 
aventures.” By the Guardian group, De- 
troit: Guardian Detroit bank, Guardian 
trust conapany of Detroit, Guardian De- 
troit company, 34 p., illus. Detroit, 
Franklin press and offset co., 1928. 
29-5821 
The growth of philosophic 
radicalism, by ... translated by Mary 
Morris, with a preface by A. D. Lindsay. 
554 p. London, Faber & Gwyer, 1928. 


way press, 1929. 


laboratory diagnosis; a thoroyghly illus- 
trated laboratory guide including the 
interpretation of laboratory findings, de- 
signed for the use of students and prac- 
titioners Of medicine, by ... and Foster 
M. Johns ... illustrated with 134 black 
and white textual figures and 20 plates, 
nine of which are in colors. 34 ed.,! 
completely rev. 187 p., illus. Baltimore, | 
The Williams & Wilkins co., 1929. |Halevy, Elie. 

29-5805 | 





translated from the Czech by Paul Sel- 


ver. 512 p. London, G. Allen & t’nwin,} 29-5939 
1928. 29-5722'!Hearon, Richard Augustus. Remembrance. 
| Boswell, James. A journal of a tour to the| “8 Pp. Dallas, Tex, Service publishing 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL. D.,| © 1929. 29-5989 
by ... with an introduction by T. Rat-|Hudleston, Francis Josiah. Gentleman 
cliffe Barnett, fully _ illustrated with| Johnny Burgoyne, by a with a bio- 


twelve drawings in pen and ink by W. 
H. Caffryn, and eight portrai's in photo-! 
gravure. 361 p., illus. N. Y., E. P.! 
Dutton & co., 1928. 28-26948| 


graphical note by Arthur Machen. 337 

p. London, J. Cape, 1928. 29-5727 

Jackson, Dugald Caleb, ed. The profession 
of engineering; essays, edited by . 


Burke, Mrs. Joanna Belzora (Arrington,)! and \W. Paul Jones. 124 p. N. Y.,# 
The fundamentals of tone production.| Wiley & sons, 1929. 29-5813 
(Pseud.) ...50 p. N. Y,, Schroeder & Joad Cyril Edwi Mitchi a Th 
Gunther, 1928. 29-5825| 908 CYF win chinsom. ... ie 


meaning of life, as shown im the process 
of evolution. (The forum series. no. 10.) 
60 p. Lomdon, Watts & co., 1928. 
29-5716 
Jones, Johm Daniel. The inevitable Christ. 
316 p. Garden City, New York, Double- 
day, Doran & co, 1929. 29-5718 
Korn, Ralph Herman. How to organize the 


Carter, Leslie H., comp. The Banner an- 
thology of one-act plays by American au- 
thors; a collection of fifteen short plays, 
compiled by .. . edited by Ellen Mf, Gall. 
267 p. San Francisco, Calif.. Banner 
play bureau, 1929. { 29-5934 


by various writers, with an introduction 





by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. N,| ®mateur band and orchestra, by .. . 
Y., Longmans Green and co 1929. *““| with an introduction byw “William von 
. 3 sa 29-5836! Hoogstraten. 117 p. N. Y¥., Greenberg, 

ee 1928. 29-5827 

Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock company,| : te 2 
inc., American Schaeffer & Budenberg — = =" Fgh and the niet 
division, Broskiyn, N.Y. ... Mest pecb-it4, Ton. =.-. The myinge of lee tin 
AO “a uy wo te. “en translated from the Chinese, with an in- 
N. Y., Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock oes oe een we > 
1926, 7" "99-6716 


| McGraw, Hiram Ward, 1891. The teaching 
of literature in the high school; a manual 
for teachers, by ... 165 p. IN. Y., Charles 


Navy Orders 





: ae s KE. Merrill co,, 1929, 29-5938 
Lieut. William H. O'Connor (MM. C.),|Mansfield, Katherine. The letters of Kath- 

jdet. Marine Retg. Sta., Boston; to Navy, erine Mansfield. v.N. ¥., A, A. Knopf, 

| Retg. Sta., Boston. 1929. 29-5743 
Lieut. (j. g.) Henry W. Patton ©M. C.), r iritual 

een hae. te een Marshburm, William V. Spiritual expe- 


Sads., Battle Fit.; to, riences in business life. 141 p. Richmond, 
Ind, Nicholson printing co., 1929. 

29-5711 

Moffet, Harold Young. Practice leaves in 


the esesntials of Knglish, by . and 


Diego, Calif. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Oscar W. Thoeny (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Air Sta., San Diego about April 


| Ch. B ' ; ; P, H. Deffendall. 193 p. IN. ¥., The Mac- 

= : : ee ; Ch. Bosn. Owen J. Maloney, det. 17, §. , é p. IN. Y., The Mac 

—— 2 2 See for In the next article, to be published in the |S. Kalmia about May 20; to U. s. s,| yillan coO., 1928. _ 29-5940 
esting Materials are used almost exclusively in con- issue of April 9, F. H. Jackson, Senior Engi- o hitney. Ors. March 14, 1929, revoked, | Moses, Montrose Jonas, ed. British plays 


from the restoration to 1820. 2 vy. Boston, 
Little, Brown, and co., 1929, 29-5744 


Neustaeder, Marcus, Textbook of clinical 
neurology for students and practitioners, 
by .. . with an introduction by Edward 
D, Fisher. with 228 illustrations, some 
in colors. 602 p,, illus. Phila., F. A. Davis 
co., 1929. 29-5804 

Niebur, Carl. The war of the lamb and the 
beast, edited by...47 p. Seattle, Seattle 
Printing and publishing co., 1929, 

29-5830 

Parker, Louis Napoleon. Several of my 
lives. 312 p., illus, London, Chapman and 
Hall, 1928. 29-5746 

Pearson, Lucy Helen. Songs along the way, 
1 aeons N. Y. city, Lucy H. Pearson, 
928, 29-5942 

Piaget, Jean. The child’s conception of the 
world.  (Imternational library of psy- 
chology, philosophy and scientific meth- 


od.) 397 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace 
and co., 1929, 29-5717 


Lt. Comdr. Lowell Cooper, det. aide on 


Lt. Comdr. James A, Crutchfield, det, 
( on staff, Battleship! 
Div. 3, Battle Fit., about May 11; to aide 
and flag secy. on staff, Battleship Divs.,| 
Battle Fit. 

Lt. Comdr. Ralph O. Davis, det. aide and 
flag secy. on staff, Battleship Divs., Battle 
Fit., about May 21; to aide and flag secy.! 
on staff, CinC, Battle Fit. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert O. Glover, det. aide and 


to aide and flag secy. on| 


staff of Vice Adm. William C. Cole, Comdr.,| 
Sctg. Fleet. 

Lieut. Comdr. Harry W. Hill, det. U. S. 
S. Maryland about May 15; to Battleship 
Divs., Battle Flt., as aide on staff. 

Lieut. Comdr. Wilbur J. Ruble, det, Bu.: 
Eng., about May 1; to aide and flag lieut.' 
on staff, Battleship Div. 4, Battle Flt. 

Lieut, Comdr. Edward P. Sauer, det.! 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., about Aug. 
1; to U. S. S. Somers. 








Government Books 
and Publications 





nial ‘ hae al expenditures made by the Comp- Lieut. Comdr, Leo H. Thebaud U 
ermit interference with the operations y mp a . ebaud, det. U. 
Gai avevamank oy Choe a rights ag tinst Lieut, Robert H. Etott, EC. from | : i roe eee |§. 8. Mayflower about May 20; to wooed PAE ae ney co ae eal 
are only remotely and indirectly af- OSE SON, Ne F- 10 FRRamMA. a “er 86ND ational Guard—Armory |" 7; ‘k + = : , nts described under this heading 
’ First Lieut. Lucius DuB. Clay, E. C.,! dri ; : | ieut. Emanuel C. Beck, det. Nav. Air) : . 
| fected.” Pt Fort nan Ca te Paceam ) artes pay. The claim of an officer of the Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about June 1; to VT| are obtainable at prices stated from 


| the Inquiry Division of the United 
Lieut. Leland P. Lovette, det. Naval Com-' States Daily. The Library of Congress 
munications, Navy Dept.; about May 1 to card neembers are given, 
aide on staff, Battleship Divs., Battle Fit,| German Chemical Developments in 1928— 
Lieut, Robert E. Melling, det. aide on - B. No. 605, Bureau of Foreign and 
staff, Battleship Div. 3, Battle Fit., about} Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
May 11; to aide on staff, Battleship Diys,,,, merce. Price, 10 cents. (27-26119) 
Battle Fit. !The Brazilian Foodstuffs Market—T. I. B. 
Lieut. Joseph A. Ouellet, det. Rec. Ship,j No- 604, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
11; to Nay.| Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Ammuun. Depot, Puget Sound, Wash. Price, 10 cents. 29-26305 
Lieut. Russell H. Quynn, det. Nav. Trng., Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Sta., Hampton Rds., Va., about May 1; to} Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 14, Sundries, 
U, S. S. Brazos. | Compiled by U. S. Tariff Commission. 
Lieut. Earl L, Sackett, det. Naval Acad-i , Price, 25 cents. (29-26283) 








}emy; to Asiatic Station. Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
| Lieut. George H. Toepfer, det. Navy} Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 15, Free List, 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa, about July 1; to] Compiled by U. 8, Tariff Commission, 


U. S. S. Breck. Price, 
Capt. Benjamin H. Dorsey (M. C.), det.| Monthly 
Nav. Torp, Sta., Newport, R, 1., about April 
10; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
Lieut. Comdr. Joel T. Boone (M. 
U. S. S. Mayflower about April 2; 
Dispensary, Navy Dept. 
Rear Adm. George H. Rock (C. 


45 cents. (29-26283) 
Check-List of State Publications 
Received during December, 1928—Vol. 19, 
No. 12. Division of Documents, Library 
C.), det.| of Congress, Pric, 10 cents. (10-8924) 
to Naval! Monthly Summary of Forign Commerce of 
‘the United States, Part II, January, 1929. 

C.), det.| Issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
to duty, Domestic Commerce. (14-21465) 
Bu. C, & R. Ti 1 Public Reoads—A Journal of Highway Re- 
Capt. Henry Williams (C. C.), to duty as| search, Vol, 10, No. 1, March, 1929. Bu- 
asst. to Chief of Bu. C. & R reau of Public Roads, Department of 

Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 


Lieut, Frederick William Robert, U-. §, N,, 
! (Agr. 18-822) 


died March 25, 1929, at Pensacola, Fla. 
for your convenience 
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Invention Found | 


In Combination 


Of Old Elements 


Patent on Windshield Wiper 
Is Held to Be Valid and 
Infringement Find- 
ing Is Sustained. 


[Continued from Page &.] 

shall find no damages resulting to plain- 
tiff from the sale by defendants of wind- 
shield cleaners resembling in appearance 
and dress the windshield cleaners of 
plaintiff, and inasmuch as in the absence 
of the master’s report we cannot con- 
sider the question of increased damages. 
Upon the master’s accounting either 
party may introduce such further evi- 
dence as it desires upon the question 
of unfair competition. 

2. Case No. 5125. Refusal to vacate 
the order of preliminary injunction. This 
appeal involves no question of validity 
or infringement of any patent but the 
Thompson patent No. 1522344, involved 
in case No. 5084. The sole question 
here is whether the refusal to vacate 
the preliminary injunction was clearly 
an improvident exercise of discretion; 
the rule being that the order should not 
be disturbed unless it.clearly appears 
that the court below has exercised its 
discretion upon a wholly erroneous con- 
ception of pertinent facts or law. Cres- 
cent Co, v. National Co.—C. C. A. 6— 
219 Fed. 130. In that case we said: 

Controlling Question Set Forth. 

“Where plaintiff’s title to a patent is 
clear (as in the case here), and the rec- 
ord shows a fair probability that the 
patents are valid and raise a sufficient 
showing of public acquiescence therein, 
and that infringement exists, the same 
considerations relating to the exercise 
of discretion in issuing injunctions in 
patent causes pertain as in equity causes 
generally; that is to say, injunction 
should be granted or withheld according, 
as upon a balancing of convenience and 
inconvenience seems necessary to the 
rights of the parties.” 

The situation presented is 


s no more 
favorable to defendants than if we were 
considering an appeal from the order 
for preliminary injunction. The specifi- 
cally controlling question is: Did the dis- 
trict court, in refusing to set aside its 
preliminary injunction, fail to apply 
well-settled principles of law to a con- 
ceeded or indisputable state of facts? 
Cf. Winchester Co. v. Olmsted—C. C. 
A. 7—203 Fed. 493. We think this ques- 
tion should be answered in the nega- 
tive. 
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The income-tax unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has given an opinion 
that the gasoline tax imposed by the 
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the income-tax returns of those who 
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Cuban pool favored to divert part of 
uban sugar crop from American trade 
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‘ bale 3 : | fuse warrants to payer to compensate 
Survey shows wide variations in pen-| for Jost money orders. 


,sion systems for government employes 


in different nations, 
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Postal Service 


Supreme Court asked to’ determine 
authority of Postmaster General to re- 
fuse warrants to payer to compensate 
for lost money orders. 


Page 10, Col. 6 
Brief filed in Supreme Court support- 
ng claim of damages against bankrupt 


| for remainder of rent which would have 
| been paid under lease. 
Taylor Trust.) 


(Kothe y. R. C, 


Page 4, Col. 4 


The Supreme Court of the United 


States is in reecss until April 8. - 


Page 10, Col. 6, Tariff 
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Canadian reply on 
ing is not expected to be in nature o 
protest. 
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Two of largest geysers in Yellow- 
stone Park are unusually active this 
year. 
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| ready 
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“Artificial Lung’ 


Adopted for Use 


On Submarines 


| Device Declared to Be Sim- 


ple and to Have Stood 
Tests in Experimental 
Escapes from Vessels. 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
for remaining for short periods in toxie 
atmospheres such as may be encoun- 
tered in fire fighting or battery troubles 
on board submarines. fe 

The “Lung” has no valves to manipu- 
late and no movable parts that are likely 
to be damaged aboard a submarine. It 
can be put on in about five seconds, To 
date the apparatus has been tested and 
used with very satisfactory results as 
follows: 

(a) Tests et the Washington Navy 
Yard in the diving pressure water tank 
simulating conditions of ascent from 
submarines in depths of from 10 feet up 
to 243 feet. 

(b) Ascents from a diving lock con- 
structed to simulate escape locks such 
as are on “V” Class submarines at 110 
feet in the Potomac. ° 

(c) Similar tests in Chesapeake Bay 
at 155 feet. 

(d) Escape from the S-4 at Key West 
at progressively increasing depths to a 
maximum of 200 feet. 


Experiments Made in S-4, 


15. During the S-4 tests, at one time 
when that vessel was on bottom at a 
depth of 76 feet, with 50 feet of water 
over the escape lock and 56 feet over the 
motor room hatch, Chief Gunner Tibbals 
stepped out of the escape lock, donned a 
diving helmet previously placed on deck 
and went aft to the motor room hatch. 
He found the motor room hatch open and 
entered, removed diving helmet in the 
motor room air pocket, verified the fact 
that Lieutenant Momsen and Chief Tor- 
pedoman Kolinoski who were testing the 
“Lung” had left for the surface, returned 
to the deck in helmet and closed motor 


‘room hatch. 


Meanwhile, Seaman Regan, tending 
the open escape lock, became worried 
over the long absence of Chief Gunner 
Tibbals. Making use of his “Lung” 
he made his way aft on deck, holding 
himself down along the life lines, and 


|] | entered the motor room where he found 


Chief Gunner Tibbals inspecting the 
compartment preparatory to blowing 


| prior to emergence of the S-4. 
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| bia rules cost of improvements to prop- 
‘erty held under lease may not be de- 
ducted in single year as business ex- 
pense, but must be prorated over life of 
improvements. (Bowman Co. v. Com- 
missioner.) 


Immigration Public Utilities 


Decline is recorded in February in! 
number of aliens erriving and genieas| Federal Trade Committee files brief 
ing, according to monthly analysis of contending for right to inspect books to 
‘immigration. determine method of allocating fees 
Page 2, Col. 1 | paid to financing company by utility 

; operating companies in Federal Trade 
Commission vy. Electric Bond and Share 
Company.) 


Sce under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on German chemical develop- 
ments in 1928, 


No Ill Effect Felt. 


In addition to the S-4 tests a 40-foot 
test was conducted at Key West in which 
various members of the crew escaped 

| from the motor room at between 30 and@ 
40 feet to permit the taking of under- 
water moving pictures for instruction 
purposes. In addition to members of the 
crew participating in this test, several 


In view of the conveyance by the Per- 
fection Products Company of its assets 
to the Perfection Products Association, 
and the connection of defendant Kritz 
with both associations and with the 
transfer of assets in question, it was, 
to say the least, within the judicial dis- 
cretion of the trial judge to entertain 
the motion for preliminary injunction, 
based upon a bill which sought to bind 


Court of Appeals of District of Co- 
lumbia rules cost of improvements to 
property held under lease may not be 
| deducted in single year as business ex- 
pense, but must be prorated over life 
of improvements, (Bowman Co. v. Com- 
missioner.) 
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The income-tax unit of the Bureau of 

Internal Revenue has given an opinion 
that the gasoline tax imposed by the: | 
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Judiciary 
Attorney General 

that orderly progress will characterize !' 


Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Page 4, Col. 2 


Court of Appeals of District of Co- 


Mitchell declares . Page 5, Col. 4 


the defendants by the decree in the for- 
mer case. It seems to be of no prac- 
tical importance whether or not Kritz 


was actually served with the injunction | 


in the principal case. When the decree 
was made finding the Thompson: patent 
valid and infringed and unfair competi- 
tion established, and awarding perma- 
nent injunction, Kritz was a party de- 
fendant thereto, , 


Motor of 1912 Introduced. 


_ The motion to set aside the order of 
injunction, and the appeal from the de- 
cision thereon, were based generally. 
first, upon a contention thet the Thomp- 
son patent was invalid and the decree 
to the contrary erroneous, and (at least 
inferably) not binding on the present de- 
fendants; second, an affidavit of a patent 
engineer that in principle of operation 


the device disclosed by the Hul’ patent ! 


(on rotary steam engine), already re- 
ferred to herein, is the same as that of 
the Thompson windshield cleaner of pat- 
ent No, 1522344; also that vane types 
of piston, both with and without adjust- 
able means for maintaining a tight joint 
at the rock-shaft end of the piston, also 
with and without passages therein for 
introducing and ejecting fluid pressure 
had been used in motor devices of va- 
rious kinds for actuating all sorts of 
apparatus for more than a quarter of 
a century, citing the Greer reciprocat- 
Ing engine patent we have already re- 
ferred to, as well as a large number 
of other patents, nearly all of which 
were introduced as exhibits on the hear- 
ing below of case No. 5084, and contain- 
ing arguments against the validity 
of the Thompson patent last re- 
ferred to; third, the affidavit of A, 
G. —Lodewyck, a@ mechanical  engi- 
neer, that in the year 1912 he made 
and/or invented a fluid pressure motor 
having aswing vane-type piston, an os- 
cillating shaft, automatic valve mechan- 
ism for the purpose of alternately allow- 
ing the pressure to be applied ‘directly 
to one side of the piston and then upon 
the other side, and preferably by either 
high or low presure: that he several 
times applied for patents on his invention 
and variations thereof, his applications 
being rejected as lacking patenable in- 
vention, as distinguished from merely 
structural changes. s 


Basis of Appeal and Motion. 

A motor said to have been made in 
1912 was introduced with the affidavit 
and alleged to have been ever since con- 
tinuously in the affiant’s possession: and 
that in 1919 or 1920, he “conceived the 
idea” of substituting his earlier type of 
motor for “those then is use,” apparently 
intending to include a windshield wiper 
which had the reciprocating type of pis- 
ton, operating by fluid pressure obtained 
by employing a conduit connection to the 
intake manifold of the internal combus- 
tion engine, but did not manufacture! 
such device because of the fact that his 
applieation for patents on his earlier de- 
vice had been rejected as not involving 
invention, and he was advised by compe- 
tent counsel that a patent on the com- 
bination would not be valid. 

To say the least, this affidavit does 
not amount to proof of anticipation so 
clear, satisfactory and beyond reasonable 
doubt, as to make the refusal to set aside 
the preliminary injunction an improvi- 
dent exercise of discretion. Cf. The 


| We think 


Commerce issues a trade 


ket, 


¥ Page 9, Col. 
; The United States Tariff Commission 
Issues a summary of information on the 
Tariff Act of 1922: Schedule 14, sun- | 


cries; 


Schedule 15, free list. 
Page 9, Col. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


sues of the monthly 
summary of foreign commerce, January 


Commerce issues Part 2 


1929, 
Page 9. Col. 


The Library of Congress publishes 
the monthly check list of State publica- 


tions, 


Page 9, Col. 
The Bureau of Publie Roads issues 


journal of highway research for March, 


1929, 
Page 9, Col. 


fendant’s counsel say of the Lodewyck | 


device that it was admittedly designed 
primarily for water pressure operation 
in driving automatic clothes washing 
machines, There is no claim that it was 
a combination motor and _ windshield 
wiper. 

We have not here discussed each 
specific allegation of the affidavit, or each 
item of counsel’s argument, but we have 
considered all of them. We think these 
affidavits fail to throw any appreciable 
new light upon the question of invention 
in the Thompson patent No, 1522344, and 
that they are, at the most, merely cumu- 
lative of the testimony introduced be- 
fore the district judge, who had heard 
oral ‘testimony, not only by laymen, but 
by expert mechanical engineers, bearing 
upon the value and effect of the prior art, 
‘ defendant’s motion was sub- 
mitted to the reasonable diseretion of 
the trial judge, which we have no reason 
to believe was abused. 

It follows that in No, 5084 the decree 
of the district court should be affirmed 
so lar as concerns the adjudication of 
validity and infringement of patent, and 
without prejudice to the power of the 
court on the coming in of the master’s 
report, upon the court’s own motion or at 
the request of either party, to consider 
further the question of unfair competi- 
tion. 

In No, 5125 the denial of motion to set 
aside the preliminary injunction should 
be affirmed. 

March 14, 1929, 


Law Observance by Public 
Urged by Senator Capper 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
tion of “dues” for “protection” and for 
many other forms of graft. 

Graft, bootleg and rotten politics have 
evolved a new kind of crook in our big 
cities—the gangster “racketeer.” 

_ It is a Chicago estimate that racketeer- 
ing grafts cost Chicago $136;000,000 
yearly, 

The few notoriously misgoverned 
cities, which dominate the anti-prohibi- 


1 ig information 
bulletin on the Brazilian foodstuffs mar- 


‘ Treasury as required by law. 
States, etc., et al. v. Mellon et al.) 


7 to be valid and infringed. 
Trico Products Corp.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


, 


Customs 


Rulings of the United States Customs 
Court. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
= . 
| Education 
Study of city planning and zoning is 
being added to many college courses. 
Page 1, Col, 2 


a 


breaking and which seem to make us 
the most lawless people in the world. 
Now a group of wet lawyers in one 
of these wet cities notifies this large 
criminal element that the 
jmade to protect it in its lawlessness. 
'When did lawyers become a privileged 
class with authority to decide what laws 
they will obey and what ignore 
Court Delays Are Cited. 
The breakdown of law in the United 


States has been a slow process for which | 


the legal profession itself, the law’s de- 
lays and justice-cheating technicalities, 
were admittedly much to blame before 
the Volstead Act was born. But when 
lawyers band together to “educate” 
juries and jurymen to nullify the Consti- 
tution of the United States, we invite 
criminals to break the laws and the gates 
are thrown wide for that “dangerous 
expansion of the criminal element” so 
| frankly pointed out in President Hoover's 
inaugural address, 

And so it is again brought sharply to 
our attention how imperative is the 
President’s strong appeal for the obser- 
vance of law by the so-called respectable 
citizen. 

I think the country is to be congratu- 
lated that the President is appointing a 
national commission for a searching in- 
| vestigation of the whole structure of our 
Federal system of jurisprudence, to in- 
clude the method of enforcement of the 
|eighteenth amendment and the causes 
‘of abuse under it. Out of this will come 
‘helpful recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion of the administration of Federal 
laws and court procedure, 

Law May Be Repealed. 
The American people have a right to 


| disapprove of a law and to seek its re-! 
| peal or‘ modification in a lawful way. If; 


the people do not want prohibition they 
may remove the amendment by the same 
means they used to adopt it. If a major- 
| ity of the people of the country desire the 
| Volstead Act changed they have a legal 
method of accomplishing this result 
through electing members to the House 
| and Senate who will vote to change it. 
Law enforcement at this time sum- 
mons citizenship to the test. It is a chal- 


jiumbia rules silver producers have in- 
sufficient interest to maintain suit to 
compel purchases of silver by Federal 
(United 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 


cuit, holds patent on windshield wiper 
(Kendall vy. 


law will be} 


| law enforcement in outlining program | 


of his Department in radio address. 

Page 3, Col. 5 | 

Senator Capper urges observance ot 
laws by all classes of citizens, 

Page 2, Col. 7 


‘Labor | 


Survey of working conditions and | 
wages of employed women in Florida is’ 
completed by Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
Page 2, Col. 4 

Nine labor disputes before Federal | 
Conciliation Service are adjusted in 
week. Page 3, Col. 1! 

. . 

‘Libraries | 

The Library of Congress publishes : 
the monthly check list of State publica- 
tions, Page 9, Col. 7 | 


C. & O. Railway Authorized 
To Control Pere Marquette 


[Continued from Page 6.) 

in direct competition between Buffalo 
and Chicago and elsewhere. But this 
situation will not be cured by transfer 
:to the Chesapeake & Ohio so long as 
!that carrier and the Nickel Plate re- 
|}main under common control, 

It follows that the stock might better 


sion is prepared to take such legal steps 


as are possible to pry apart the Nickel} 


| Plate and the Chesapeake & Ohio. But 
there is no indication that this is con- 
templated, 

| Nearly a year ago in the original re- 
; port in this proceeding, we refused to 
' approve acquisition of control of the Erie 
'by the Chesapeake & Ohio. Yet those 
two carriers were then under common 
control, and they still are. At that time 
I made this statement in my partially 
dissenting opinion: 


“That the Nickel Plate, Chesapeake & | 


Ohio, and Erie are all in active competi- 
{tion is plain. The common control of 
these three properties should be consid- 
ered in a Clayton Act proceeding.” 
| There have since been no developments 
| along this line. Under the circumstances 
'I am somewhat at loss to know what it 
is thought will be accomplished in the 
public interest by this transfer, all 
within the family, at a huge cash profit. 
There is another phase of the situa- 
tion which attracts attention. The ma- 


|Nor does the Constitution provide for 
{a 50 per cent Americanism. 

I doubt if, as individual Americans, 
we have ever had a greater opportunity 
to do a finer service for our country 
than today—simply by showing through 


laws and its Constitution. As a people 
we could do no greater service for our- 
selves; the benefits would be _ far- 
reaching. 

| We can build up a great public esteem 
| for law and order by showing this respect 


tion States, make no genuine effort, or lenge to public officials from one end of | ourselves on every occasion for its ex- 


ever have, to enforce the liquor law, But 
their “law-abiding” citizens occasionally 
are amazed at the gang wars and the 
spread of racketeering, which are the 


; the land to the other and from Presi- 
dent to constables and patrolmen. But 
it is a challenge also to the loyalty of 
the common man to his Government. 


ercise, I know of no more solid construc- 
tive work within the power of all of us 
to do than this, and I know of no land 
that needs it more than this, the most 





Barbed Wire Patent, 143 U. S. 275. De-|natural development of their own law-! There is no half-way obedience to law. | favored of all lands, 


Bs su? 


¥ ~~ 


roads” hearwgs. 
\ 


| Ohio. 


| speech and action a decent respect for its | 


See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 


Railroads 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
files application to acquire 315 miles of - 
street and interurban electric lines in = 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Luft Hansa completes arrangements 
with German railroads for interchange- 
ability of tickets for travel by airplane 
or railroad. 


d 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. authorized to 
acquire control of Pere Marquette 
through stock purchase. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


| jority refuse to approve the acquisition 
|by the Chesapeake & Ohio of further 
Pere Marquette stock at. a price per 


tax 


Internal Revenue. 


State of Michigan is a tax deductible in 
| the 
paid the tax. 


income-tax returns of those who 
(I. T. 2465.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 
Withholding of tax at source, under 
indenture, from nonresident alien 
idividuals and corporations is required 
nly at rate of 2 per cent. Bureau of 
(G. C. M. 5776.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 
Calendar of the Board ot Tax Ap- 
eals. 

Page 8 
B. H. Littleton reelected chairman of 


Board of Tax Appeals. 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Trade Practices 


Manuiacturers of upholstery fabrics 


to hold conference on trade practices. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


‘Court to Fix Status 


‘share in cxcess of that which is to be! 
| paid to the Nickel Plate for its hold- | 


ings. 

But if the Commission pursues its 
present policy, what is there to prevent 
ithe Van Sweringens from purchasing 
Pere Marquette stock at any price they 


| see fit through the medium of the Alle- , 


| gheny Company, or the Vaness Company, 
or the various corporate manifestations, 


| pyramid? 

. We pass upon these various applica- 
tions for authority to acquire control 
which are brought to us by the Nickel 
Plate or the Chesapeake & Ohio; but 
apart from causing some passing com- 
ifort or discomfort to the Van Swerin- 
gens, I cannot see that our ‘decisions 
affect the ultimate situation very ma- 
terially, The process of acquiring con- 
trol goes steadily on regardless, and 
the same may be said of the process 
of keeping control. 


sioner McManamy concurs in this dis- 
sent, 
Taylor, Commissioner, dissenting: 
As to terms and conditions under which 
‘control is to be acquired, I concur with 
|expressions of Commissioner Eastman. 


‘Operation of New Rates 
On Cut Stone Suspended 


By an order entered April 5 in Inves- ; 


tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3270, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from April 6, 1929, until No- 
vember 6, 1929, the operation of certain 
‘schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 53 to Agent Frank Van Ummersen’s 
tariff I. C, C, No. 50. 
The suspended schedules propose to 
{restrict the rates on polished marble, 
granite and stone blocks, pieces or slabs, 
|carloads, from Boston, Mass., and New 
| York, N. Y., rate points to destinations 
{in central freight association territory, 
including Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., 
;and Peoria, IIl., so as not to apply via 
routes operating through Harlem River, 
| Port Morris or New York, N. Y., which 
|would result in application of higher 
class rates on shipments from New York 
1and other points which are intermediate 
jover the eliminated routes, 
* 


I am authorized to say that Commis-' 


‘Right of Postmaster General to 
Refuse Refund Questioned. 


In a brief in support of a petition for 
la writ of certiorari, just filed, the Su- 


lef shave it i am “ | v I p | | preme Court of the United States has | 
be left where it is, unless the Commis-| with railroad credit as the basis of the peen asked to decide whether the Post- | 


| master General may refuse to issue war- 
'yants for the value money 
which were payable to the petitioners but 
which were lost. This question arises 
in the case of The Former Corporation 
v. United States, No, 730. 

The petitioner, a mail order house, re- 
ceived, December 11, 1919, 4,526 post 
office money orders, aggregating $29,- 
$96.37, in payment of goods. It listed the 
amount of each order on a deposit slip 
for banking purposes, put the orders 
through an endorsing machine, and 
stamped them with an endorsement to 
the National Bank of the Republic in 
Chicago. 

The orders and deposit slips were 
given to its messenger, the brief con- 
\tinues, for the purpose of depositing 
them in the bank. On his way to the 
|/bank he was robbed of all the money 
,orders, as well as checks and money, 
which he was taking to the bank. 

On October 18, 1921, petitioner filed 
an application with the Post Office De- 
partment, the brief states, for the is- 
suance of warrants covering the value 
f the lost money orders not duplicated, 
numerous conferences was 


of 





‘ 
10 


‘which after 
denied. 

The Court of Claims, in refusing the 
petitioner’s claim, the brief states, held 
in substance that an application to the 
: Postmaster General was the sole remedy 
jin the case of a lost money order, and 
!that the Postmaster General was the sole 
tribunal to decide whether a money order 
should issue. 


It is the contention of the petitioner, bank bein‘; the debtor and its obligation! 


the brief argues, that a money order is 


jidentical in import, direction and legal | 


undertaking with a cashier’s check, and 
creates the same direct 


obligation to the payee. A 


orders | 


outsiders were permitted to participate 
to indicate the facility with which the 
apparatus could be used by personnel 
who had not previously been instructed 
or trained in its use. 


In all of the tests made on the U.S. S. 
S-4 the men escaping from the various 
hatches and locks, decompressed them- 
selves on the way to the surface in ac- 
cordance with the required method of 
stopping at intervals for certain definite 
periods in accordance with proper de- 
compression tables devised by the Navy 
for this purpose. All of these tests were 


\}|in every way satisfactory and no hard- 


| ships nor ill effect was felt by any of the 
participants. 


Total of Automobiles 
Showed Gain in 1928 
| Registration Increased 5.9 Per 
Cent Over Previous Year. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


\funds ($60,399,109), and to State and 
county bond funds ($31,825,911). 


The registration totals and fees oa? 


lected for all States are as follows: 

| Number Fees 

269,519 $3,474,065 
565,806 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorada 
Connecticut 
Delaware . 
lorida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
INinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
IXansas 
Kkentucky 
Louisiana 
Main 
Mary 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio Se 
Oklahoma 

Oregon , 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee. 
Texas : 

| tah 

| Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 

| West Virginia 

| Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Dist. of Columbia 


284,867 
309,792 
51,210 
302,961 
S1S,856 
108,154 
504,359 


"y2 
4,935,995 
4,041,767 
1,626 

15,521,530 
5,751,781 
10,692,767 
5,394,448 


e 


20,056,848 
10,101,785 
2,814,150 
8,765,609 
1,298,828 
3,950,788 


102,644 
758,480 
65,737 
083,942 
464,376 
173,625 
649,699 
429,843 


627.751 
34,306,706 


1,775,145 
11,840,258 
h, 258,610 
969,221 


2,901,905 
4,066,478 
17,701,251 
731,340 


bank upon itself, the brief argues, the 


, to pay the amount stated to the payee. 
[The undertaking of the Government is 
|of the same kind, as it is, in effect, per- 


contractual | forming a banking function the transfer 
chasier’s | of money through the medium of a 
check is a bill of exchange drawn by the | of exchange drawn upon itself. 


pia 
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6,088,140 @ 
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